










| Until January 1, this Journal can be secured one year for 5O0c—Three years for $1 
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ISSUES 
FREE. 


Every new subscriber to The Youth’s Companion for 1903 who sends 
$1.75 before Nov. 1st will receive, free of cost, the Eight Weekly Issues 
for Nov. and Dec., 1902, in addition to the fifty-two.issues of 1903. 






















ED TO 
THE INTERESTS 

OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 





These eight issues will contain a number of excep- 

tional important articles and stories by prominent 

writers, a few of whom are mentioned below. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT contributes an article 
of unusual public interest on The Presidency. 


(This highly interesting article was written before Mr. Roosevelt 
received his nomination as Vice-President.) 


C. A. STEPHENS, That Merry Golden Wedding. 


A series of unusual stories. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
The Ventures of Robert Bruce. 
JUSTICE DAVID J. BREWER, 
The Supreme Court. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT, The Lost Turkey. 
A Thanksgiving Story. 


——— ad. T. PD. O'CONNOR, Prime Ministers’ Wives. 





































THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN, The Victory of the ‘‘ Penelope.” 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P., On the Flank of the Army. 
PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB, Are Other Worlds Inhabited? 


SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT, A Little Child Shall Lead Them. 
Full Illustrated Announcement of the 1903 Volume sent to any address, Free. 


Annual Subscription Offer to Youth’s Companion. 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut.out this slip and . 
send it at once with name, address and $1.75 will receive: . 


— All the weekly issues of The Companion for November and 
December, 1902. 
, —The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. . 


—The Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in 12 colors 





and gold. 


And The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1903,— more than 300 stories, 50 special 
articles, etc.,—till January, 1904, for $1.75. ED 18 
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Improve Your Education While You Work! 
Why wait until you finish your term of school, (if you are teaching) to take up a Course of Study, when you can 


pursue a Course by Mail from the American Correspondence Normal, Dansville, N. Y., while you are teach- 
ing and thus, besides fitting yourself for better work in the school-room, you can place yourself in a po- 








sition to secure a better salary. I€é you wish to— " 
Ten PREPARE FOR EXAMINATION, v PREPARE FOR A HIGHER : You 
GRADE CERTIFICATE, v PREPARE FOR A BETTER POSITION 
Cents a AT A BETTER SALARY. vt SECURE A BUSINESS EDUCATION, Can. Pay 
Write for our Catalogue, which will explain fully how to do so, and 
at less cost than you could make the same preparation in any as You Go, 


Day Invested pritece me 

e h 

in Our Courses 

by Mail Will Vield Students who come to us after a year of such 
work are better prepared than those who have taken 
it with us in the class room, and we do not mean to 

as Gr eat Results say that we are not doing our very best for our 

students in the class-room.— W#lléam R. Harper, 


as 50 Cents to $1.00 L. L. D., President University of Chicago. 
a Day Invest- 





and thus Earn 
While You Learn. 
We Guarantee Sat- 
isfaction to All who 
Follow Our In- 
structions, or 

















w Names of Courses. & 


e 

ed in An 
. y Normal Course, Advanced Normal Course, Students 
Other Course, Drawing Course, Penmanship Course, Bookkeeping Re fund 
Ww Course, Shorthand Course, Commercial Law, Correspondence, Etc. Mone 

ay . SECURED A CERTIFICATE. PREPARED FOR EXAMINATION. y: 

I passed our county examination a few weeks ago, and received a A. G Bowen, Clarendon, ¥. Y.—I took the Teacher’s Uniform Ex- 
four years’ certificate, which I feel that I owe largely to your Normal | | amination for a Second Grade, and received a standing ot 80 per cen‘. 
Course, which I had just completed. J. M. ROBINSON, Oakville, Wash. Your Drawing Course was responsible for it. 


Complete Information Given in Our Catalogue Which Will be Sent upon Request. 
American Correspondence Normal, Box A, Dansville, N. Y.- 























GUARANTEED AS 


P hotogr aphs Copied Me GOOD AS ORIGINALS 


In cur Souvenir department we copy many thousand photographs each year—frequently making from 7,000 
to 10,000 daily. To do this work we must maintain the most modern and most perfect devices known to photog- 
raphy. The Souvenir business fluctuates,—being very heavy during some portions of the year and correspond- 
ingly light during other seasons. The photograph department must be kept up in season and out of season, 
In order to keep it busy during the dull months, copying will be done for those desiring it. We guarantee all 
copies to be as good as the original. 

Our photos are mounted on embossed cards of a good grade, and of three sizes as follows: 








Style B. Size of Card 2}x3} inches. ~ Size of Photo oval 1}x2 inches, 
66 Cc “ “ec “ce sh ss “ ee “ se 2x3 “cs 
6 D. “eo “ “ 3 X7 “ “ “ és é 2x3} “ee 
PRICES. 
Sty le e One ae Three* Dozen, tea All finished on Aristo Platino paper, giving the latest 
sé D. sé Ty $1,00, 6 6 $2.50 style (dull) finish. 
Order style desired by letter. E 


Colors. All grades are furnished in Scotch Grey and Carbon Black. 

As gifts at close of school, either by teacher to pupils or in exchange by pupils, Grades C and D are espec- 
ially appropriate. They areas good as you would pay your local photographer $2.50 to $3.00 a dozen for. 

If you have no new or desirable photograph, order a small lot (say one-half dozen) from your photographer, 
send one to us and get three or four dozen for less than you would pay at home for one dozen, : 

Photographs are always returned unchanged and uninjured, 

Care should be exercised in wrapping photos for mailing, They should be 
breaking. 

Send for samples. /. full line sent free to those really interested. You will find them as high in 
quality as they are low in price, * 

Club Rates will be given to pupils and others where several wish fo order together for exchange. 

Get Club Rates and make up order among pupils, graduating class, etc. 

Agents Wanted. Agents make from $3.00 to $5.00 per day taking orders, Very liberal commissions allowed. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, w« eo DANSVILLE, NEW -YORK. 
*From same negative. . : 


well protected to insure against 





REDUCED FAC SIMILE. 





FOR FULL SIZE SEE STYLE D. ~ 



































In Answer to Many Requests we wish to state that we still Publish the 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 











LESS THAN FIVE. at the old rate. 





First Grade. 


No, 2 Azsop’s Fables 

Adapted for grades, 
Fox na the Ton Fo Fox and the G 
Cock-a-Doodle and the Piece of Gold, T 
and the Goat, The Lazy Grassho; r, The Wolt 
and the Crane, The Kid and the olf, The Fox 
and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3 A&sop’s Fables 

Saine as above. Hews a and the Nightin- 
gale, The Snake’s e Fox and the Crab, 
The ‘Ant and the Dove, 4 oes thet he Dog and the Shadow, 
The Cat and the x and the Well, 
The Fox and the Stork.” 
Ne. 11 Selections from Gs 

me as above, oe the +> Frogs, The 

Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lar! ” and 
Her Young Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, 
The Lion and the Mouse, the Boy and the Nettle, 
The Little Mouse. 
No. 12 Selections trom | 

Same as above, ae oe lind Man and 
the Lame Man, The and the Sun, The 
Arab and the Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and 
the Lamb, The Rat and the Blephant, The Fly 


‘Grapes, The 


e Wolf 


and the Horse. 
No. 73 Buds, Stems and Roots 
A little Nature Reader about the various kinds 


of buds, Illustrated. 
No. 74 What Annie Saw 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird 
ae a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits and other 
‘amil: 


77, Flower Friends. I 
er her delightful nature reader telling about 
theearly spring flowers in simple language. 
No. 109 The ot. Baby 

Containing the plea th other —— b ram A 
by Ka d story, What 
popper rom to ‘Annie; The Ratyaid. x aa 

tle reader. 

No. 110 Plant Babies 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, 
and other richly illustrated stories, 
No. 143 Babes of the Wood 

Still another nature reader, large, clear type, 
telling about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, 
horse Mg erm hazel nut, brazil nut, nuts with 
eee ine Cones, Mrs. Sumac’s babies, Golden 


Nil, Ma'anterees, beans, peas, and 
about cran an 
other pinuts and vegetables. “4 
No. 215 The Butterfly’s Home 
Similar to No. 100. 


Second Grade. 


No. 7_ Little Red Ridin ng, teed 
The Story of Red Riding Hood, teld in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. « 
No, 8 Jack and the Beanstalk 
enn Ne interesting to ehildren, told in simple 


No. 75 Roots and Stems 

Nature Stories for Second Grade. Large clear 
type. Illustrated. 
No. 76° Bird Friends 

Stories about the Wood: a r, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-. Vireo, Black and 
Yellow Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full page 
illustrations. 

No. 78 Flower Friends. Il 

Nature Stories along the same line as No, 77. 
Fully illustrated. 

No. 79 Flower Friends. Il 
Similar to 77 and /8. Fully illustrated. 
No. 87 Legends of the S; 

Being the story of the PlesIne b oe pans! 
English version, and the story of Siegfried 
Brunhilde, German version. 

No. 185 Rebineon Crusoe. Part I 

In str —— form for second grade children. 
The story is complete in four numbers. Fully 
illustrated. 

No. 186 Robinson Crusoe. Part Il 
No. 187 Robinson Crusoe. Part III 
No. 188 Robinson Crusoe. Part IV 
No. 189 Children of History. I 

The story of the life of Washington, Franklin, 
Fulton, 8. F. B. Morse, Eli Radyo cof Edison, 
told insimpie language. Large, clear type. 

No, 190 Children of History. Il 

The Story ng Cnet ry ndubon, Web- 
ster, Emerson, Bryant. 

No. 196 of the Springtime. II 

How the —_ came by kw nd), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend). 

The Flower World 

Containing many stories and | ds about 

flowers ; also many designs for b work, 


Single Copies, Seven Cents. 










POPULAR FIVE CENT CLASSICS 


In which appropriate reading for all occasions and for all classes may be obtained at a nominal price. Owing to a recent ruling by the Postmaster General, raisng the 
postage tate on our FIVE CENT CLASSICS, we cannot send SINGLE copies for less than SEVEN CENTS, but we are filling orders in QUANTITIES OF NOT 








Third — 


No. t Grimm’s Fairy Tates 
Xie ted by Mara L. tt a third grade 
ountmn. Contains the following stories: The 
Princess and her Servant, The Golden Goose, 
The Frog Prince. 
No. 4S Cue, Pairy Tales. Il 
with No.1. “Hans in Luck, Jack of 
all’ Trades, The Brother and a 
~ 4 ue bane J pe me itable to th 
sho’ Cy) ° _— su e e 
understanding of Third le children. Our 
rd grade list contains b —— of ee. 
js noted men and women. Teachers will find 
this set invaluable to have ¢ on their desk so as to 
have at hand a short yet complete history of 
the following: 
No. ag 2 Seeny a of Columbus 
No, 2 
No. 4 ons 
No. Washington 
No. 29 Franklin 
No. 3e Webster 
No. 31 Lincoin 
No. 35 Lowell 
No. 36 Tennyson 
No. 42 Whittier 


Fa 
Ne 48 Ell Eli Whitney 
Edison 
x ey oo 
5. F. B. M 


r 
§ 
No. 63 Louisa = ‘Alcott 
—- att 





0. 13 Selections from Grimm. I 
Uniform with 1 and 4. The Three Little Men 
in the Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 
No. 14 Selections from Grimm. Il 
Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother 
Holle, The Musicians. 
No. 20 Stories from Garden and Field. I 
Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in 
Primary Education, 
No. 21 Stories from Garden and Field. II 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 
No. 45 Stories of the Pilgrims 
aaeee simple form the story of the Pilgrim 


No. o. 46 of the Boston Tea P: 
Besides oy! story of the tea party the Kk 

contains words and music of two songs, ‘‘Revo- 

Browie# Tea” and “The Origin of Yankee 


No. 68 Story of the Norsemen 

A pa in simple form, by Mrs. 8. E. Da’ 
of how the brave Norse Eric discove 
America. | 


No. 69 Puss in Boots 
Old yet givers of interest to boys and girls is 
the tale of Puss in Boots. 

No. 95 Stories of Revolution. I 

ar of Lexington and Concord in ange 


No. 96 Stories of Revolution. II 

Same asabove. British driven “from Boston 
No. 101 Stories of Revolution. Ill 

Same as 95 and 96. raps * Long Island. 
No. 120 The Liberty 

Story written by Mrs, e: at Dawes, also con- 
tains the complete poem gy, 
“There was a tumultin the ty, 
In the quaint old Quaker town. 


Fourth Grade. 


No. 22 The Golden Touch 

Taken from the “Wonder Book.” To those 
who are not familiar with the ‘‘Wonder Book” 
we would say the stories are the classic myths 
made e for children. 


ey ~ wf my = grad just a littl 
e raphies for this prt a e 
a= | savanced than the one under 
No. & Sto ath La Salle 
Ne’ oe 88 Lo ai 

lo. 90 


No. 91 Ramenaite 


O- 34 Boone 
No. Pioneers of the West 
The story of Lewis and Clark and how they 
found the Solumbia Ri River. 7 
No. 100 Fremont and Kit Carson 
No. 103 — 2 Rhymes of Wood- 
Nature stories and as its name indicates, in 
story and rhyme, 


Waterfowl, The Green Mountain Bo 








No. 104 
No. 105 
No. 106 
No. 107 


ae ig and Rhymes of Weod- 
land. 


Stories aos Rhymes of Bird- 
land. I 

Stories and Rhymes of Bird- 
land. Il 

Stories and Rhyme of Flower- 
land. 1 

Still rhymes and stories, but now about 

flowers. 


No, 108 Stories and Rhymes of Flower- 
land. Il 


No. 125 Selections from Longfellow 
Containing the following selections from Long. 

fellow’s writings: The Village Blacksmith The 
Old Clock on the Stairs, The Arrow and the 
Song, The Open Window, "The ey Ae Done, Rain 
in Summer, The Reaper and the owers, After- 
noen in February, e Rainy Day, Excelsior, 
The Wreck of the ‘Hesperus, Paul Revere’s Ride. 


No. 193 Joan of Arc 


Fifth Grade. 


No. 23 Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 
These selections from Hawthorne’s wrlings 

are not am wy but are merely selected from 

“The Wonder Book.” To those whe are not 

familiar with. “phe Wonder Book” we would say 

the stories are the classical myths made read- 

able for children. 

_ 24 Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher 
Selected from the ‘‘Wonder Book. 

No. 33 The Chimera. Hawthorne 
Selected from the ‘‘Wonder Book.” 

Ne 34 Paradise of Children. Hawthorne 
Selected from the ‘‘Wonder Book. 

No. 92 Audubon 

More of our popular biographies. Teachers 

will do well to have at hand every one of the 

biographies contained in the entire list. 

No. ZZ Jefferson 

No. 102 Nathan Hale 

No. 130 LaFayette 

No. 131 Farragut 

No. 147 Dickens 


Sixth Grade. 
“tines Fires bag! ste mirving’s “Sketch 
ao 
ay 2. anne of the Golden River 


No. 39 We are Seven and Other Poems 
Contair:ing the following: We are Seven, The 
Pet Lamb, The Reverie of oor Susan,The Daffo- 
_ To the Daisy, To the Same Flower, To the 
Small Celandine, Toa Butterfly, The Sparrow’s 
Nest, To a Skylark, pA a Rae gry om To the 
Cuckoo, Three Years Grew, A oo ~ Did 
My Spirit Steal, To My Sister, ‘Thé Kitte 
Fallen Leaves. 
Ne. #7 ery —_ His Friends 
ry ofa d 
Ne. 30 pctrtennetl Eve 
From Irving’s Sketch Book. 
No. 54_ Pied eee he Hamelin. Browning. 
Complete with note: 
No. 55 John Gipin | and Other Poems, 
Containing biographical sketch of Cowpe 
John yy Boadicea (an ode) Loss ofthe Royal 
e Death of Mrs. Throckmorton’s 
Bull: The Retired Cat. All with notes, 


No. a at Lady of the Lake. Canto I 


No. 67 "Thagatopets and Other Poems. 
Bryant 

Containing Thanato 
African Chief, Song of 
Wind, Autumn Woods, 
Gladness of Nature, To the Fringed 
Innocent Child and Snow-White Flower, The 
Yellow Violet, The Death of the tag *». a 

e Dis- 
interred Warrior, Upon the Mountain’s Distant 
Head, — October, November, iThe 
Winds, So! ng. 
No 84 The Minotaur. Hawthorne 

A Selection LS Tanglewood Tales. L— 

Tales by Hawthorne are much as 

selections Raf rh A Wonder Book,” that in 
the classic m ie readable for children. 


No. 85 The cede Hawthorne 
A selection from Tanglewood Tales. 


No. 86 The ’s Teeth. Hawthorne 
3 selection Poin, vb Abney 7 Tales, 


° 
N 








Five or More at Five Cents Each, Postpaid. 


No. 93 


Great Stone Face. Hawthorne 


A selection from Twice-Told Tales, 


No. 94 


Snow Image.- Hawthorne 


A selection from Twice-Told Tales. 


No. 126 


Selections from Longfellow 


Woods in Winter, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, A 
Psalm of Life, The Builders, Footsteps of Angels, 
Hymn to the Night, Autumn, Sunrise on the 
Hills, Song of the Silent Land, An April Day, 
The Build ng of the Ship. 


No. 129 


The Great Carbuncle. Hawthorne 


A selection from Twice-Told Tales. 


Seventh Grade. 


No. s Story of Macbeth 

A prose description of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 
with many verses in the original. 
No. 6 Lays of Ancient Rome 

(Horatius.) 


No. 10 Enoch Arden. Tennyson 
Complete without notes 


No. 17 


Philip of Pokanoket. Irving 


Also contains traits of Indian Character 


(Irving) 


An Indian at the Burial Place of His 


Fathers (Bryant). 


No. 18 


The Voyage. Irving 


Also contains, Rural Lifein England (Irving), 
The Country Church (Irving), The Author’s Ac- 
count of Himself. 


No. 40 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
Coleridge 


Compléte poem with notes. 


No. 41 


Evangeline. Longfellow 


(Poem complete without notes) 


No. 66 


Declaration of Independence 


Also Washington’s Farewell Address, Wash- 
ington’s Rules of Conduct, 


No. 145 


Life of Grant 


For Seventh Grade. Boyhood of Grant, At 
West Point, As a Soldier, General Grant the 


Commander, 


As a _ Lieut.-General, yma as 


President, His Travels, Illness and 


No. 146 
No. 148 
No. 17. 


Life of Washington. Irving 
ang ae Fay. Joseph Rodman Drake 
au 


5 
Story of his life by Wal ter P. Eaton. 


No. 176 
No. 177 
No. 105 
No. 107 
No. 203 
No. 205 
No. 219 
No. 220 
No. 221 


No. 178 


No. 180 
No. 184 
No. 191 


No. 192 
No. 194 
No. 199 


No. 210 
No. 211 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. B, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Life ! sgneete 
Life of 
George Dewey P 

ver Hazard Perry 
Life of Madison 
Peter the Great 
Peter Stuyvesant 
Henry Hudson 
Patrick Henry 


Eighth Grade. 


The Deserted Villa 
Othello, Etc. Lam 
The Tem t, etc. Lam 

As You ~ ke It. Selections, Shakes- 


pear 
Merchant oh Venice. Selections. 


Sha 
Henry the Se righth, 
Shakespeare 
The El , Etc. Gray 
Cotter’s Saturday Night. Burns 
_ Prisoner of — Byron 
hes of Linco 
The Minister's Black Veil, Signts 
‘tom © a Steeple. Hawthorne 
Julius —— Selections. Shakes- 


pear 
Richard iI. ee. Shakespeare 
Thomas Jefferso 
Prophetic Pictures, David Swan. 
awthorne 
John and Samuel Adams 
Life of Hamilton 
rir. pigs nbotham’s Catastrophe 
orne 
we. 3 s Masquerade, Hawthorne 
pay me s Mantle, Old Esther 
udley, Hawthorne 


Goldsmith 


Selections, 


High Schools. 


L’ Allegro and other Poems. 

ae of the Lake, Canto II. Scott 
eaters the Lake, Canto LII. 

Sir r de Coverley 

Vision of of Sir Launfal, ” Lowell 

































































































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND. TEACHERS WORLD 








LIBRARY BOOKS 








Series = titles), Little Men an 

Series 

Series (11 titles), 
titles), Library Series Histor 

(22 Sets), Five-Volume Sets ( 


ete., 


4 for books of same quality. 





Below we give a partial list of books carried by us and which are suited | 
to school libraries. Our catalogue lists about 1,500 titles, including the 
Home Library Series (200 titles), Red Library Series (100 ti 

y Little Women Series (57 titles), Wellesley 
‘or Girls (30 titles), Fireside Series for Girls qu titles), Young Patriot 
Alger Series (37 titles), Henty 
and Bic raphy (42 titles), a ume Sets 
Sets), 
ors, Deengre 's Works (14 Volume Set), True Stories of Great Americans, 


If’ you do ‘do not find what you: need in Series listed below, send for cata- 
Prices average from 15 to 25 per cent. lower than are charged by 


tles), Juvenile 


Series in two es (40 
iscellaneous Sets of Various Auth- 








Standard Series 
mserincteneoee following Titles, 


Well made 
anda marvel 
of cheapness 
Well printed 
ona medium 
grade of pa- 
rand neat- 
bound in 
cloth, assort- 
ed colors, 
with new ar- 
tistic design. 
16 mos (6% 
in. in size 
and average 
nearly 400 
: pages per 
volume. 
Never before was so much good read- 
ing. in a substantial form, offered for 
ttle money. 
101 Adventures of aBrownie, Mullock 
102 A2sop’s Fables, 
108 Alice in Wonderland, Carroll 
104 Auld Licht rr bg Barrie 
105 Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
1(6 Bacon’s Essays, 
107 Black Beauty, Sewell 
108 Blithedale Romance, Hawthorne 
109 Book of Golden Deeds, Yonge 
110 Bracebridge Hall, Irving 
111 Brownin , Robert, Poems. 
112 Child’s H story of Engiand, 
113 Coming Race, Lytton 
114 Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens 
115 Crown of Wild Olive, Ruskin 
116 Dream Life, Marvel 
117 Drummond’s sg 
Ssays on Mank(i id, Bet 
thics of the cay Rus. 
{vangeline, Longfellow 
‘aust, Goethe 
122 Flower Fables, Alcott 
123 Girl in Ten Thousand, Meade 
124 Good Luck, Meade 
125 Grandfather’s Chair, Hawthorne 
126 Heroes and Hero Worship, Carlyle 
127 Hiawatha, Longfellow 
128 Holy Living, Jeremy Taylor 
129 Holy Dying, » Jeremy Taylor 
130 House of the Seven Gables, 
131 Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, 
132 Imitation of Christ, T. a Kempis 
133 In His S , Sheldon 
134 In Memo: am, Tennyson 
135 John Halifax, Muloc 
136 Lady of the Lake, Scott 
137 Lalla Rookh, Moore 
138 Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 
139 Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
140 Lang’ s Green Fairy Book. 
141 Lang’s Red Fairy ik. 
142 -_ *s Blue Fairy Book. 
143 g’s Yellow Fairy Book. 
144 faye $4 Ancient Rome, Macaulay 
145 Lays of Scottish Cavaliers, Ay- 
146 Light of Asia, Arnold 
50 Longfellow’s Poems. 
151 Lowell’s Poems. 
152 Lucile, Owen Meredith 
153 Man in Black, Weyman 
154 Marmion, Scott 
155 Modern Painters, Ruskin 
156 Mornings in am, Ruskin 
158 Par adise * Milton 
159 Paradise ae Milton 
160 Past and Present, Carlyle 
161 Phillips Brooks’ Addresses. 
162 Poe’s Poems. 
163 Prince of the House of David. 
164 — Tennyson 
165 Prue and I, Curtis 
166 oon of the Air, Ruskin 
167 Rab and His Friends, Brown 
168 Representative Men, Emerson 
169 Reveries of a Bachelor, Marvel 
170 Rollo in Geneva, Abbott 
171 Rollo in Holland, Abbott 
172 Rollo in London, Ab! 
173 Rollo in Naples, Abbott 
174 Rollo in Paris, Abbott 
175 Rollo in Rome, Abbott 
176 Rollo in Scotland, Abbott 














— 
viel 7 























uskin 
4 Ships that Pass in the Night. 
85 Sketch Book, Irving 
186 Stickit Minister, Crockett 
187 § of an African Parm, 
188 Study in Scarlet, Doyle 


= Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne 
83 Sesame and Lilies, R: 





189 Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne 
190 Ten Nights in a Bar Room, Arthur 
191 Three Men in a Boat, Jerome 
192 Through the Looking G lass. 
193 Treasure Island, Stevenson 
194 Twice-Told Tales, Paerne 
195 Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 8 
196 Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith 
197 Water Babies, Kingsley 
128 Whittier’s Poems. 

199 Willy Reilly, Carleton 
200 Wonder Book, Hawthorne 
Publisher’s price per volume 35c. 
Our price per dozen,$1,44—12 ¢. each. 
50 or more titles lic, each. 


Transportation is payable by pur- 
chaser. One s —— copy for ex- 
amination, will be sent at dosen rates 
if 6c. be added for mailing. 

Always Order by Number. 


True Stories of Great Americans 
should be included in every order. 


The Cornell Series 

" Uniform Cloth 

Binding, Gilt 
Tops. 


iComprising 100 
ititles of Standard 










SERIEs.”’ In list- 

ing the twoseries 

all duplicates 

ety been elimin- 

low in pet “tho “ nly well 

ow are thoroughly we 
rin “ms yim f paper and are well 
und, They offer unusual value. 

201 All Sorts and Conditions of [len. 

202 Among the Ostrich Hunters. 

203 arcane — iy in the Yacht 


rassey 
204 arundel I Motto, Mary Gecil Hay 
205 Barrack Room! of Franklin. 

206 Barrack » Kipling 
207 Bondman, Caine 


208 By O Order ‘of the King, H 
209 California and Oregon Trail. 
210 Cast up by the Sea, Baker 
211 Character, Smiles 
212 Chevalier de faison mm Ba 
213 Confessions of an 1 iter. 
214 Conquest of Granada 
215 Cosmopolis, Bourget 
216 Countess de Charney, D' 
217 Cranford, Mrs. Gaskell 
Po} ws Dau Bavks Copert of an = sees, The 
2 og we perfield, ens 
Dora Deane, Holmes 
391 Dr. Jekylland Fir. Hyde. 
222 Duty, Smiles 
800 Leagues on the Amazon, 
224 Emerson’s Essays, 
225 Esther, Carey 
4 Famous Warriors 
7 15 Decisive Batties of the World. 
58 First Violin, Fothergill 
229 Forty-Five Guardsmen, Dumas 
Frederick the Great and His 


urt. 
Gold Elsie, Marlitt 
Green Mountain Boys, The 
Grimm’s Househo Tales, 
jrimm’s Popular Tales. 
_— of the Wolf, Weyman 
Hunchback of Notre Dame. 


tia, Eaeuey” 
is Schilli Marlitt 
meee iting 


—— bers 
id , Stevenson 
Vactining History of New 


243 Lad ry with th the Rubles, Marlitt 
ss tee That Failed, The Kipling 


346 Hecanin Ia ; 5 (stecte) 


247 Man in Iron 

248 uerite d = ieee 
249 Mary St. ye firme 

250 [aster of Ballantrae, The 

251 Masterman Read , Marrayat 
252 Meadow Brook, Holmes 

253 [Memoirs of a Physician, Dumas 







8 





Oo 


eat ‘ 


> > 
a 

<ARt 
tal 


ton 





+ 


r 865 Miss Ti *s Iission, 





Merle’s Crusade, Carey 


262 Old [yddleton’s Money, ~ 
263 Only the ae 
264 Our Bessie, 


265 Pair of Blue eye shea 
4 peers ye 4 one 
I im’s Pro 
268 Pillar of Fire a 
259 Pride and Prejudice, Austen 
270 Princess of te Moor, Marlitt 
271 Queen Hortense, Muhlbach 
38 § dead = I : Gare 
: lye 
274 Sartor Resartus, Car 'yle 
275 Second Wife, The, Marlltt 
276 Self-Help, Smiles 
277 Sense and Sensibility, Austen 
278 Sign of the Four, The, Doyle 
279 Silence of Dean Maitland, Grey 
280 Six to _. Ewing 
281 Sp: py, Th ie, Cooper 
3 Taking the Bastile, Dumas 
Tales of a Traveres, © ee 
33 Ten Years Later, 
285 Terrible Temptation, 4 ra Reade 
28 Three Guardsmen, Dumas 
7 Thrift, Smiles 
4 Toilers of the Sea 
289 Travels in Iceland, ‘Kneeland 
Twenty Years After, D 
291 Two Years Before the Mast, I Dana 
292 Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe 
298 We and ag World, Ewing 
294 wee Wifi Rosa N. C: Carey 
295 We Two. het LyalY 
296 When a ‘Han’ s Single, Barrie 
297 Window in Thrums, Barrie 
298 Wing and Wing, Cooper 
299 Won by Waiting, Edna Lyall 
300 Wreck of the Grosvenor, The 


Publisher’s price $.75 
Our Que price per dozen bm each 
00-231. each 


rtation my peo by pur- 
chaser. Ones men copy, for ex- 
amination, will be sent at dozen rates 
if 12 cents extra be added for mailing. 


Always Order by Number. 


TheSt.Nicholas 
Series for Boys 
and Girls. 


























opular au- 
hors and 


th 1 d th uy 
emselvyes; sunny ani cm 
‘ ‘J ill orpughly 


wholesome, me sbistie ake 
and are parti “yg to sup- 
ON aaaaea boys and 


851 Babe. apet the Forty Thieves. 


852 
853 tain  Rudder’s Vo 
of for the Golden betas 
854 Children’s Hour Se eleerne 
855 Christie’s Old ; or Home, 
Sweet Home, Mrs. alton 
856 Dog of Flanders, A. A Ch 


Story. 
857 Four Little Mischiefs, Mulholland 
858 ae of the Shark, The, 


Il 
859 Jessica’s First Prayer. 
860 King of the Golden River, Ruskin 
861 Last of the H ———— 


A Gian’ 
= Little ¢ Old | Portrait, Molesworth 

863 Lob-Lie-By-the-Fire Ewing 
864 Mary Jane Papers, The 
866 Naughty Bunny. 
£67 Nurnberg Stove, oe 

868 Nurse Heatherdale’s S 
$69 Pen’s Venture. A Bory or Girls 
870 eg Tom; Two Unlikely 


875 Whisperin 
Tales that They T 
—a — per rae a 
Pull Niet (dh titles) for Soa. — 
tion payable by pur 
eN Co} 


Transporta’ 

haser. One specim 

be sent at dozen rates Se. be sent 
for mailing. 





For girls 





The Harvard Series 
of Poets. 


Comprising 60 







English and 
American 
Poetse Printed 


761 Arnold (Matthew) 
752 Browning (Mrs.) 
oneal (Robert) 


iis % Burne ° 
ed Carey (Alice and Phoebe) 
758 Colerid: 


ge 
759 Courtship of [liles Standish 
760 Dante (Carey with Notes) 
761 Eliot 

762 Emerson (Biog’] oe 
763 Evan: oot (Sane (Notes 
764 Faus' (swanwick). 

765 Favorite Poem: 

766 Golden Treasury (Palgrave) 
767 Goldsmith (Blog! 1 Introduction) 
768 Gray (wi 
769 Hemans, firs or = Notes) 
770 Hiawatha (with Notes) 

771 Holmes (Biog’] Introduction) 


ae Hood 
Iliad, The (Pope) 
ngelow 








774 Jean 
yt. Kipling o "1 Introduction 
7 Lady of t ¢ Lake e (with SW Notes) 


oe Lalla Rookh (with Notes) 
779 Lay of the ong it Minstrel (Notes) 
780 Light of Asi 
781 Longfellow. “Biog *] Introduction) 
782 Lowell (Biog’l Introduction) 
783 Tn 
784 Maca 
785 Rarmion (with Notes) 
786 Milto 
a Moore (with Notes) 
» The (Pope) 
7s Lost 


POL 
792 

798 
794 
795 
796 
797 









( Memoir) 
(with Notes) 


Ono 


798 

799 i ares een) 
800 tes) 
Publisher’s pice nok aioe $1.00 
Our ge #. 20—85c. 

Any 8,50—34c, each 


a canetaaiiies payable by pur- 
chaser. One copy, for examination, 
will be sent at dozen rates if 12 cents 
extra be added for mailing. 

Always Order b: by om Namber. 

True aye FEA of Great Americans 
should be included in every order. 








The Young Patriot Series. 


neg Cloth 


bt H he Revolu- 
tionary War, 

scenes where- 

in boys are 
prominent 

be- 


z 
( HH ps | or incidents of 
he é ps t 
ut 


with careful fidelity to picturing the 
home-life during Colonial days, and 
accurate in every particular wherein 
mention is made of movement of 
troops, or the doings of noted citizens. 
The purpose is to elaborate those ad- 
ventures te which but little space is 
usually given by historians. 


= Brave Defeaee. oa 

$00 Grulee wit! Paul Jones, A, Otis 
890 '? com 
891 Ti , the Jerse , 


= cae Duara Rie, de, Ot Shia 


ot fers Escape, A 





895 Tory Plot, A, Otis 
896 With the Regulators, Otis 
97 With the Swamp Fox, Otis 
$98 Young Tinuteman,The, Chipman 
Publishers’s Price $1.00 
ov Price, per half-dozen, $2.52, 42c, 


each, 
The entire Series (11 titles) $4.40, 
, ble b bh 
ran ion le as- 
er. One specimen copy wi 1 be sent 
at half-dozen rates if be added for 


One Syllable Books. 









Binding, 
Profusely 
Ilus- 
trated. 
12 Titles. 


NOSNIGOYU ATIWNES SSIMS 


rd and Ilerton. 
887 Swiss Family Robinson. 


All of the above stories are retold in 
words of one syllable making them 
delightful reading for =" 
Publisher’s price 
Our price per dozen, $2.76. 220. each, 


monegeneton payable by r, 
chaser. One specimen copy a be 
sent at dozen rates if 8c. be added for 
mailing. 

Always Order by Number. 


The Mother Goose 
Series. 

17 Titles 

Cloth 

Binding 

Illuminated 


Covers. 
A Series of 


Profusely 
Illustrated 
Books 

for 
Children. 





940 Aladdin and the Wonderful 


Heo Animal Stories for Little People 
42 Beauty and the Beast. 

343 Bird Stories for Little People 

4 Cinderella. 


Goody Two-Shoes 
946 House that Jack Built, The 
947 Jack and the Beanstalk, 
948 Jack the Giant <1 


’s Rh 
951 Mother Hubbard’s 
952 Patty and Her Pitcher 
953 Peter and His Goose 
< Puss in ees 


oe Whe I Killed c 
In most of the oes the title of 
the book is that of 5 7 leadin; story, 
costes added 


elodies 


other short 
make the books etiforms 


es ai 
pr 28¢c. om 


od ve part ties 2.76— 

for 17 titles) _ 3.74—22c. eac 
ane gene payable by ioe. 

chaser. e specimen copy sent at a 

dozen catoait 8e. be added for mailing. 

Al wage Order b —S Number. 

True 'S Great Americans 





should be orehaded in every order. 








INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, 


NEW YORK. 























~~ ore 








The Alger Series for 
Boys. 


Liluminated Cloth Binding. 
Illustrated. 37 Titles. 


The authors 
of this series 
of stories are 
@ passport, as 
ev young- 
ster knows, to 
hours of the 
keenest de- 
light and en- 
joyment in 
scenes of stir- 
ring life and 
adventure. A 
more judici- 
ous selection 
of spirited 
stories for 
boys it would 
= be hard to 

find than the 





s following 
5s list, and par- 
ents realizing this, snould provide 


these books for them. 


1560 Adrifiin the Wilds, E. &. Ellis 
1561 Ben Bruce, Horatio Alger, Jr. 
1562 Boy Cruisers, Rathborne 

1563 Boy Explorers, Prentice 

1564 Budd Boyd’s —*, Chipman 
1565 Captain Kidd’s Gold, Fitts 

1566 Captured by Apes, Prentice 
1567 Captured by Zulus, Prentice 
1568 Cataways, The, James Otis 

1569 Dan, the Newsboy, Alger 

1570 Debt of Honor, A, Alger 

1571 Errand Boy, The, Alger 

1572 Frank Fowler, the Cash Boy, 


Alger 
1573 Guy Harris, the Runaway, Cas- 
tlemon 


1574 Island Treasure, The, Converse 

1575 Jack the Hunchback, Otis 

1576 Jaunt Through Java, Ellis 

1577 Joe’s Luck, Alger 

1578 Julian Mortimer, Castlemon 

1579 Lost in the Kanyon, Calhoun 

1 ies, Ellis 

1581 Mark [ason’s Victory, Alger 

1582 Roy Gilbert’s Search, Chipman 

1583 Runaway Brig. A, James Otis 

1584 Search for the Silver City, The, 
James Otis 

1585 Slate Picker, The, Prentice 

1586 Tom Temple’s Career, Alger 

1587 Tom Thatcher’s Fortune, Alger 

the Bootblack, Alger 

1589 Tom the Ready, Hill 

1590 Tony the Hero, Alger 

1591 Train Boy, The, A = 

1592 Treasure Finders, The, Otis 

1598 Wrecked on Spider Island, Otis 

1594 Yankee Lad’s Pluck, A,Chipman 

1595 Young Hero, A, E 

1596 Young Scout, The, Ellis 


These, with the Henty. Series, com- 
prise the most popular books ever 
written for boys. Especially appro- 
priate as gifts. 

Publisher’s price $ 1.00 
Our price per d»zen 4.80—40c. each 
The entire list (37 titles) 14.43—89c. each 


Transportation is payable by pur- 
chaser. One en copy, for ex- 
amination, will b- sent at dozen rates 
if 14 cents extra bé added for mailing. 








The Henty Series for 
Boys. 


40 Titles All by G. A. Henty. 

- “Wherever 
English is 
spoken one 
imagines Mr. 
Henty’s name 
is known. 
One cannot 
enter a 
schoolroom 
or look at a 
boy’s book- 
shelf without 
seeing half a 
dozen of his 
familiar vol- 
umes. Mr. 
Henty is no 
doubt the 
most success- 
‘ul writer for 
























whose new volumes they look for- 
‘ward at Christmas with most pleas- 
ure.” —Review of Reviews. 

Grade A. Grade B. 
1001 Among [Malay Pirates 1041 


- 1002 Bonnie Prince Charlie 1042 
1043 


1003 Boy Knight, The 

1004 Bravest of the Brave, The 1044 
1005 By England’s Aid 1045 
1006 By Pike and Dyke 1046 
1007 By Right of Conquest 1047 
1008 By Sheer Pi 1048 
1009 Captain Bayley’s Heir 1049 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


1010 Cat of Bubastes, The 1050 
1011 Cornet of Horse, The 1051 
1012 es and the Raven 1052 
1013 F — 1053 
1014 Final Reckoning, A 1054 
1015 For Name and Fame 1055 
1016 For the Temple 1056 
1017 Friends Though Divided 1057 
1018 In F; ‘’s Cause 1058 
1019 In Times of Peril 1059 
1020 In the Reign of Terror 1060 
1021 Jack Archer 1061 





1022 Lion of the North, The 1062 
1023 Lion of St. Mark, The 1063 


1024 [Maori and Settler 1064 
1025 One ot the 28th 1065 
1026 Orange and Green 1066 
1027 Out on the Pam 1067 
1028 St. George for England 1068 
1029 Sturdy and Strong. 1069 
1030 Througn the Fra 1070 
1131 True to the Old Flag 1071 
1032 Under Drake’s 1072 
1033 With Clive in India 1073 
1034 With Lee in Virginia 1074 
1035 With Wolfe in Canada 1075 
1036 Young Buglers, The 1076 


1037 Young Carthaginian, The 1077 
1038 Young Co » The 

1039 Young Franc-Tireurs, The 1079 
1040 Young Midshipman, The 


This series is issued in two grades 
and is designated as grades A and B 
respectively. Both grades are printed 
from the same plates and are identi- 
cally the same so far as the subject 
matter is concerned. Grade A is 
printed on a little better paper, is 
more attractively bound (though not 
necessarily more durable) and is 
illustrated. .4s gifts or for addition 
to a nice library we recommend 
Grade A, while by those wishing a 
large amount of reading in good ser- 
viceable form for little money Grade 
B will doubtless be preferred. 


Grade A.—In ordering this grade 
use number at left of titles. 
Publisher’s price $.1.00 
Our price per dozen 4.80—40c, each 
The complete list( 40 titles)15.60—39c.each 


Transportation 1s payable by pur- 
chaser. One specimen copy, for ex- 
amination, will be sent at dozen rates 
if 14 centsextra be added for mailing. 


Grade B.—In ordering this grade 


use number at right of titles. 
Publisher’s price $ .75 
Our price per dozen 2.76-- 28c. each 


Thecomplete list (40 titles)8.80—22c. each 

Transportation is payable by pur- 
chaser. One specimen copy for ex-, 
amination, will be sent at dozen rates 
if 12 cents extra be added for mailing. 

As gifts to boys ncthing is more 
ampropsiate than books selected from 
er the Henty or Alger series, 


The Weliesley Series 
for Girls. 


30 Titles. Ornamental Cloth 
Binding. Illustrated. 


A carefully 
selected series 
of books for 

rls, wae 

y popular 
authors. These 
are charming 
: eters, = 
young girls 
Well told and 
full of inter- 
est. Their sim- 








ness, healthy, 
re interesting mo- 
fi Ji Wi¥e# tives, vigorous 
ip =action and 
fi iis ! character 





1135 Alice in Wonderland, Carroll 

1136 Adventures of a Brownie 

1187 Aunt Diana, Rosa N. Care 

1138 Averil, Rosa N. Carey 

1189 Cuckoo Clock, Molesworth 

1140 Daughter of an Empress 

1141 Esther, Rosa N. Carey 

1142 Esther’s Charge, Green 

1143 Girl Neighbors, Sarah 

1144 Gold Elsie, E. Marlitt 

1145 In the Golden Days, Edna Lyall 

1146 Jan of the Windmill, Edna Lyall 

1147 Lamplighter, The, Cummins 

1148 Merton’s Girlhood, 

1149 Meg’s Friend, Corkran 

1150 Merle’s Crusade, Rosa N. 

1151 [Mixed Pickles, E. M. Fiel 

1152 Not Like Other Girls, Carey 

1153 Our le, Rosa N. Carey 

1154 Palace Beautiful, L. T. Meade 

1155 Polly, L. T. Meade 

1156 Princess and the Goblin, Mac 
Donald 


1157 Six to Sixteen, Ewing 
1158 Story of a Short Life, Ewing 
1159 Sweet Girl Graduate, Meade 


1160 Schonbe: tta Famil 
lil Three Bright Girls, Ariastrong 





1162 Through the Looking Glass 

1163 World of Girls, A, L. T. Meade 
1164 Young Mutineer, A, L. T. Meade 
Publisher's Price $ .75 

Our price, per dozen, 2.76—23e, each 
The complete list(30 titles )}6.60—22c. each 


Transportation is payable by pur- 
chaser. One specimen copy, for ex- 
amination, will be sent at dozen rates 
if 12c. extra be added for mailing. 


Fireside Series 
Girls. 


34 Volumes. Uniform Cloth Bind- 
ing. Illustrated. 


for 





reputation. 
i) The stories are 

deeply inter- 
estingin them- 
selves, and 
have a moral 
charm that 








oil? Pp 
of lively interest throughout and will 
win the hearts of all girl readers. 
This series is elegantly bound in 
cloth, printed on fine paper, nicely il- 
lustrated and can not be purchased 
regularly for less than $1.00. 


1101 Alice in Wonderland, Carroll 
1102 At the Back of the North Wind 
1103 Aunt Diana, Rosa N. Carey 

1104 Averil, Rosa N. Care: 

1105 Chaplet of Pearis, Yonge 

1106 Days of Bruce, Grace Aguilar 
1107 Dove in the Eagle's Nest, Yonge 
1108 Esther, Rosa N. Carey 

1109 Esther’s C , Ellen Green 
1110 Fairy Land of Science, Buckley 
1111 Gianetta, Rosa Mulholland 


1114 Heir of Redcl , Yonge 

1115 Honor Brigh 

1116 Jan of the Windmill, Ewin 
1117 Lady of the Forest, L. T. 

1118 Margery lerton’s Girlhood 
1119 Meg’s Friend, Alice Corkran 
1120 [erle’s Crusade, Rosa N. Carey 
1121 Only a Girl, C. A. Jones 

1122 Our Bessie, Rosa N. Carey 

1123 Palace Beautiful, The, Meade 


1129 Three Bright Girls, ng 
1130 Under False Colors, Doudney 
1131 Water Babies, The, Kingsley 
1132 Wild Kitty, L. T. Meade 
1133 World of Girls, A, L. T. Meade 
1134 Young Mutineer, A, L. T. Meade 
Publisher's price $ 1.00 
Our price ed dozen 4.80—40c, each 
Complete list (34 titles)13.265—39c each 
Transportation is payable by pur- 
chaser. One specimen copy, for ex- 
amination, will be sent at dozen rates 
if 14 cents extra be added for mailing. 


Little Men an? Little 
Women Series. 
57 Volumes, Ornamental Cloth. 


Profuasely Illustrated, 
A series of 

















little ones, 
while through- 
out the vol- 
umes there is a comprehension of and 
pb arg: with child thought and 
feeling that is almost as rare out of 
bcoks asin. These stories are sunny, 
interesting, and thoroughly winsome 
and wholesome. 


LITTLE MEN SERIES 
150] Black Beauty, Anna Sewell 
1502 Carrots, Mrs. Molesworth 
1503 Christmas Child, A, Molesworth 
1504 Chunk, Fusky,and Snout, 
1505 Daddy’s Boy, L. T. Meade 





1506 Dick Marjorie and Fidge 

1507 Flat Iron for a Farthing, Ewing 
1508 Flock of Four, A, Ismay Thorn 
1509 Geoff and Jim, Ismay Thorn 
1510 Grandfather’s Chair, Hawthorne 
1511 Greek Heroes, Kingsley 


1512 J , Juliana H. Ewing 

1513 yy Sto: 
Larry’s Luck . 

1515 Little Ivan’s Hero, Milman 

¥ Jean Ingelow 


e Pilgrim, L. T. Meade 

1519 Prince Prigio, Andrew Lang 

1520 Princess and Curdie, MacDonald 

1521 Robin's Ride, Ellinor D. Adams 

1522 Squib and His Friends 

1523 Tom’s Opinion, 

1524 We and the World, Ewing 

1525 Wonder Book, A, Hawthorne 
LITTLE WOTFIEN SERIES 

1526 Adventures of a Brownie 

1527 Adventures in Toyland 

1528 Adventures in Wallypug Land 

1529 Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 


land 
1530 Birdie. A Tale of Child Life 
1531 Count Up the Sunny vays 
1532 Cuckoo Ciock, The, Moiesworth 
1533 Down the Snow Stairs, Corkran 
1534 Fussbudget’s Folks, Burnhim 
1535 House that Grew, Molesworth 
1536 House of Surprises, L. T. Meade 
1537 Joan’s Adventures, Corkran 
1538 Jolly Ten, The, Agnes Carr 
1539 Little Lame Prince, Miss Mulock 
1540 Littie Miss Dorothy, James 
1541 Little Miss Joy, Emma Marshall 
1542 Little Miss Peggy, Molesworth 
1543 Little Princess of Tower Hill, 
1544 Little Sunshine’s ~~ f 
1545 Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe 
1546 Little Rosebud, Harraden 
1547 Piss Mouse and Her Boys, Mrs. 
Molesworth 
1548 [ixed Pickles. A Story for Girls. 
Mrs. E. M. Field 
1549 One of a peer 
1550 Princess and the Goblin, 
1551 Rosy, Mrs. Molesworth 
1552 shoony King, The 
1558 Sweet Content, Molesworth 
1554 Sue and I, Mrs. Robert O’ Reilly 
1555 Tapestry Room, The 
1556 Through the Looking Glass 
1557 Two Little Waits, Molesworth 
Publisher’s Price $1.00 
Our price per dozen 3.84—32c. each 
Any twenty-five 7.75—3lc. each 

Orders may be made up from either 
or both lists. 

Transportation is payable by pur- 
chaser. One Spy copy, for ex- 
amination, will be sent at dozen rates 
if 10 cents extra be added for mailing. 








Juvenile Series. 


In Two Grades Having Differ- 
ent Titles. 


_ In these books 
every author has 









cellent books a 
foremost place in 
every juvenile library. Each volume 
is bound in cloth, stamped in three 
bright colors, with special cover de- 
signs, no two alike. 


GRADE A. 
A Series of Ten Volumes Selected 
from Popular Authors. 


601 The Story of Electricity, Steele 

602 The Art of Good Manners] 

603 Some Queer Americans 

604 Tir. Sweet Potatoes 

605 A Night with Paul Boynton 

606 Milton’s Mulberry Tree 

607 A Queer Letter Carrier 

608 The Ragmuffins and General 
Washington 

609 Business nings for Girls 

610 A Boy’s Race with General Grant 

These are equal to many $1.00 books 

Our price for any five 1.25—25c. each 

For the entire set(10 titles)2.40—24c. each 


GRADE B. 


A Series of Sixteen Volumes by the. 

World’s Foremost Juvenile Writers. 

611 Joe, the Chimpanzee 

612 David Bushnell and His Ameri- 
can Turtle 

613 A Child in Florence 









614 Mandy’s Quilting Party 

615 The Wonderful kie 

616 Aunt Polly Shedd’s Brigade 

617 Shetland Ponies 

618 Choosing Abe Lincoln Captain 

sn Citar tne Kappesiere 
2 ren of the 

621 Babouscka pease 

622 The Jewelled Tomb 

623 A Hero, A Tale of Revolutionary 

Times 

624 Secrets of Success 

625 St. Botolph’s Town 

626 A Hero in Peace and War, A 

Character sketch of Israel Putnam 

These are equal to many $.75 books 

Our price fur any ten vols. 1.70—17c. each 

Entire series (16 titles) 2.56—16c. each 
Transportation charges to be paid 

by purchaser. One specimen copy 

from either series, for examination. 

at quantity rates if 8c. extra be added 

for mailing. 


Red Library Series. 


Untformly Bound in Red Cloth. 

100 titles of the best 12mos ever 
offered at a popular price. Uni- 
form Red Binding. 





This series of standard literature by 
celebrated authors is one of the most 
complete on the market, and is offered 
at lessthan halfregular prices. These 
books are full 12mo size (5'44x7%), 
— from new type, uniformly 

und in red cloth, with neat stamp- 
ing in gold and black. Itis the best 
cheap edition ever offered, and a 
great bargain. We commend this list 
to those desiring a la number of 
good, readable books in neat sub- 
stantial binding for little money. 


451 Adventures in Pekin, Hannan 
452 Andersen's Fairy Tales 

453 Arabian Nights 

454 Adam Bede, George Eliot 

455 Alice,-Bulwer-Lytton 

457 Aunt Diana, Kosa N. Carey 
458 Averil, Rosa N. Carey 

460 Black and White, Kipling 

461 Beyond the City, Doyle 

462 Caxtons, The, Bul wer-Lytton 
463 Christmas Stories, Dickens 
467 Count of [Monte Cristo, Dumas 
469 Children of the Abbey, Roche 
471 Courting of Dinah Shadd, Kipling 
472 Dolly Dialogues, Hope 

473 Dora Thorne, Braeme 

474 Donovan, Edna Lyall 

476 Deerslayer, The, Cooper 

477 Ernest Maltravers, Lytton 
479 English Orphans, Holmes 

480 Egyptian Princess, Ebers 

483 Free Lance in a Far Land 

484 Felix Holt, George Eliot 

485 First Violin, Jessie Fothergill 
487 Flower Fables, L. M. Alcott 
488 Firm of Girdlestone, Doyle 
490 Fortunes of Nigel, Scott 

491 Grandfather’s Chair, Hawthorne 
492 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

493 Gulliver’s Travels, Dean Swift 
494 Great Expectations, Dickens 
495 Guy Mannering, Scott 

497 Hard Times, Dickens 

498 Henry Esmond, Thackeray 
499 Her ond Love, Braeme 

500 Hardy Norseman, Edna Lyall 
502 Homestead on the Hillside, The, 
505 Ivanhoe, Scott 

506 In the Golden Days, Lyaiu 

508 Jean Berny, Sasior 

509 Jane + dba Charlotte Bronte 


510 John Parmelee’s Curse 

512 Kenelm Chillingly, Bulwer Lytton 
513 Kenilworth Scott 

514 Knight Errant Lyai. 

516 Last Days 01 Pompes!. Lytton 
517 Last of the Barons Lytton 

518 Lena Rivers. Holmcs 

519 Last of the Mohicans Wooper 

520 Mosses ‘rom an J:d Slans- 

521 Pill on ths Floss, “hot 


(Continued un next page., 
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522 Meadow Breok, Holmes 
Violet, Black 

527 I lark, Doyle 

528 [erle’s Crusade, Rosa N. Carey 
580 Oliver Twist, Dickens 

581 Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens 
688 Pathfinder, per 

634 Pioneer, Cooper 


535 Pilot, Cooper 
536 Paul Clifford, Bulwer-Lytton 
587 Prairie. eg 
588 Pirate, The, Sc 
540 Phantom Rickshaw, Kipling 
541 Plain Tales from the Hills, Kipling 
542 Professor, Charlotte Bronte 
543 Red Rover, Cooper 
545 Rob Roy, Scott 
546 Robinson Crusoe 
547 Romola, George Eliot 
548 Romance of Two Worlds, Corelli 
549 Scottish Chiefs, Jane Porter 
550 Soldiers Three, Kipling 
551 Swiss Family Robinson, Wyss 
553 Silas Marner, Eliot 

555 St. Ronan’s Well, Scott 
bee Shirley, Charlotte Bronte 
560 Tempest and Sunshine, Holmes 
561 Thaddeus of Warsaw, Jane Porter 
562 Tom Brown’s School a” 
563 Tom Brown at Oxford, Hughes 
567 The Shattered Idol, Braeme 
568 Tale of Two Cities, Dickens 
570 Tour of the World in 80 Days 
571 The Deemster, Hall Caine 
572 Thelma, Marie Corelli 


573 The White Company, Doyle 
574 Two Admirals, per 
575 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 


577 Under Two Flags, Ouida 

578 Vinnie! Gag Thackeray 

579 Villette, Charlotte Bronte 

580 Water Witch, Cooper 

Publisher’s — per vol. $ .50 

Our price per doz. 1.80—15c. each 

Our price for any 50 vols. 7.00—14c. each 
Transportation to be paid by pur- 

chaser. One specimen copy for ex- 

amination, at dozen rates if 8c. be 

added for mailing. 


Always Order by Number. 





Library Series of His- 
tory and Biog- 
raphy. 





42 Titles. Grunmontal Cloth Bind- 
. ng. 


A series of 
42 titles of 








universally 

pleasant, and the most universally 

Soe of all reading. a gpa 
the only true history.’’— Carlyle 


801 Pimeates, the Great, Life of, Ab- 


tt 
802 Alfred the Great, Life of, Abbott 
803 Benedict Arnold, Hill 
804 Benjamin Franklin, Life of, An 
Autobiography 
805 Bayard Taylor, ‘Life of eae g 
806 Captain John Smith, Life of, W. 
Gillmore Simms 
807 Daniel Boone, Life of, Hartley 
808 Daniel Webster, Life of, Banvard 
809 David Crockett, Life of, An Auto- 


bi phy 

810 Eliz th, ‘Queen of England,Life 
of,” Ji acob Abbott 

811 re. rte Life of, 


812 og M. {.. Stanley, African Ex 
plorer, Life o 

818 Hernando apie ag Life of, Abbott 

814 Holmes, Life of, Brown 

815 —— Nelson, Ad _ziral, Life of, 


816 i. cof 7 Life of ——— 
817 John Paul Jones, Life of, O 
818 Julius Caesar, Life of, ot tee 
819 Kit Carson, Life of, Burdett 
820 Lincoln, Life of, Ketcham 
822 Lowell, Life of, Brown 
823 flarie Antoinette, Life of, Abbott 
824 Mary, Queen of Scots, Life of, Ab- 
bott 


825 = Career of Napoleon, 
826 a no Bonaparte, Life of, 


ead » A 
827 ys ale, the [Martyr Spy, 
ollow: 
828 Oliver (RS Life of, Hood 
829 Whittier, Life of, Kennedy | 
830 William the Conqueror, fe of, 
Abbott 





831 America, History of, Butterworth 

833 Civil War, Histo , Cheney 

835 India, History of, eudge 

836 Mexico History of, O 

839 Spain, Histor of, Sti 

840 Switzerland, istory of, ~~ 
zie 

841 Wigner. Stories of History, 


umphrey 
842 Wonderful Stories of Travel, In- 
gersoll 


Publisher’s Price $ 1.00 
Our price per dozen 5.04—42c each 
Any thirty titles 12.00—40c each 


Transportation is payable by pur- 
chaser. One specimen copy, for ex- 
amination, will be sent at dozen rates 
if 12 cents extra be added for mailing. 





Home Library 
Series. 





Uniform Cloth Binding. Gilt Tops. 
Comprisin: 
200 titles o 
standard 







handsome 
uniform cloth binding. These 200 
titles have been selected from a series 
of 414 which are published by one of 
America’s greatest publishing houses 
and which comprises the largest list 
of books ever issued in uniform bind- 
ing. They are ay grade in every 
respect and easil Ten00 worth the publish- 
er’s fixed price o: 


1300 Abbott, The, Sir Walter Scott 

1301 Ada». le, George Eliot 

1302 AEsop’s rables 

a Alhambra, The, Irving 

304 Alice Lorraine, Binckmore 

1305 Andersen’s Fairy Tales 

1306 Anne of Gelerstein, _— 

1307 Anti wary, » The, Sc 

1308 Arabian ights*Entertainments 

1309 Ardath, Marie Corelli 

1310 0 Armadale, Wilkie Collins 

1311 Auld Licht Idylis, Barrie 

1312 Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 

1313 Bacon’s Essays, Francis Bacon 

1314 Barbara Heathcote’ *s Trial, Carey 

1315 Barnaby Rudge, Dickens 

1316 Berber, The, W. 8. M 

1317 emuened, The, Scott 

1318 Black Beau ~ 4 a 
Th he, Se 


1319 
1320 BI ock, Ralph Connor 
1321 Bleak House, Dickens 
1322 Bride of Lammermoor, Scott 
1323 Bride of the Nile, The, Ebers 
1324 Burgomaster’s Wife, The, Ebers 
1325 Charles O'Malley, Charles Lever 
1326 Children of the Abbey, Roche 
1327 Children of Gibeon nt 
1328 Child’s History of England 
1329 Christmas Stories, Dickens 
1330 Cloister and the Hearth, Reade 
1331 Corinne, Madame De Stael 
1332 Count Robert, of Paris, Scott 
1333 Cripps, the Carrier, Blackmore 
1334 Crown of Wild Olive, Ruskin 
1335 Daniel Deronda, George Eliot 
1336 Daughter of Heth, A, Joona 
1337 Days of Bruce, Grace 
1338 Deemster, The, Hall 
1339 Semen ge The, Cooper 
1340 Descent of Ian, Darvin 

1341 Discourses of Epictetus 
1342 Dombey & Son, Charles Dickens 
1343 Donovan, Edna Lyall 
1344 Dream Life, Ik Marvel 
1345 Early Days ‘of Christian 
1346 East Lynne, Mrs. Henry 
1347 Edu on, Spencer 
1348 Egyptian Princess Ebers 
1349 English olmes 
1350 Fair Maid of Perth, Scott 
1351 Fairy Land of Science, Buckley 
1352 Far From the Madding Cro 
— Holt. George Eliot 

rm of Girdlestone, Doyle 
First Principles, Spencer 
For Faith and Freedom 
Fragments of Science 
French Revolution, Carlyle 
1359 Goethe and Schiller 

Gold Bug, The, + Other Tales 
1361 Golden Treasu 
1362 Grandfather’s hig 
a Great Expectations, Dickens 
1365 Greek Heroes, Kingsley 
1366 Grimm’s Household Tales 
1367 Gulliver’s se agg he “ond 
1368 Guy Mannering, Sco’ 
1369 Hardy Norseman, A i yall 


= 
oa 





ood 
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1370 Heart of Midlothian, Scott 
1371 Heir of Red d Cly fife ¥ 
Thack . ay 


4 Henr. os 

1873 Her rest Foe, Mrs. Alexander 
1874 Heriot’s Choice, "Rosa N. Carey 
1375 Heroes and Hero bee oy 
i History of Civilization in Europe 

377 Holy Roman Empire, Bryce 
i373 House of the Seven Ga 
1379 Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 In the Counselor’s House 
1881 It is Never Len Late to Mend 

Ivanhoe, Scot 

1383 Jane Eyre, Charlotte Bronte 
1384 John meee ag ~~ eaee 
1835 Kenilworth 
1386 Kith and Kin, yo Fothergill 
1387 Knight Errant, Edna Lyall 
1388 Koran, Hage | Translated Dy Sale 
1389 Last Days of Pompeii, Lytton 
1390 Last of the Barons, Lytton 
1391 Last of the Mohicans, Cooper 
1392 Lena Rivers, Holmes 
1393 Life of Christ, Farrar 
1394 Little Dorrit, "Dickens 
1395 Love Me Little, Love - solang 
1396 Maid of Sker, Rlackm: 
1397 Makers of Florence 
1398 Makers of Venice, Mrs, Oliphant 
1399 Nan and Wife, Wilkie Collins 
1400 Man in Black, The, Weyman 
1401 Marquis of Lossie, MacDonald 
1402 Martin omar go Dickens 
1403 [Meditations of Marcus Aurelius 
1404 Micah Clarke, Do “4 
1405 Middlemarch, Elio 
1406 Pill on the en "BON 
1407 Mine 
1408 Monastery, The ys wad 


1409 Mosses from an Old Hones 
1410 Tlysterious It Island, The, Verne 
1411 Natural Law in Spiritual World 
1412 Nellie’s Memories. N, Carey 
1413 Newcomes, The, ‘Thackeray 
= Nicholas Nickleby Dickens 

415 No Name, Wilkie Collins 
idle Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens 
1417 Old Mo: » Scott 
1418 Oliver Twi » - = 
1419 On the Heights, Auerbach 
1420 Origin of S ies, Darwin 
1421 Other Worlds than Ours, Proctor 
1422 Our Mutual Friend, Dickens 
1423 Past and Present, Carlyle 
1324 Pendennis ena, A 
1425 Phantom Rickshaw, Kipling 
1426 Pickwick Papers, Dickens 
1427 Pilot, The ‘oe Aaltll 
1428 Pioneers, The, Coo: 
1429 Pirate, The, Soot 
1430 Plain n fales from the Hills, Kip- 


1431 Prairie, The, Cooper 
1433 Prince of the House of David 
1434 Princess of Thule. A, B 
1435 Professor, y- ch _— 
1436 Prue and I, C 

1437 Queenie’s Whim Rosa N. Carey 
1438 Redgauntlet, Scott 
1439 Red Rover, Coo yo 
1440 Reveries of a helor, Marvel 
1441 Rhoda Fleming, Meredith 
1442 Rienzi, Lytton 
1443 Robert Ord’s Atonement, Carey 
1444 Robinson on ioe 
1445 Rob Roy, 8¢ 
1446 aon ag -< Two Worlds, Corelli 
1447 Romola, E 
1448 Pillar of Fire, Ingraham 
1449 Royal Edinburgh, Mrs. Oliphant 
1450 Scarlet Letter, The, Hawthorne 
1451 Scottish Chiefs, Jane Porter 

1452 Search for Basil Lyndhurst 
1453 Sesame and Lilies, Ruskin 
1454 Seven Lamps of Archi 
1456 Shirley, Charlotte Bronte 
1457 Silar arner, Geo: e Eliot 
1458 Sir fey one acDonald 
1459 Sketc Irving 
1460 Soldiers Three, Etc., Kipling 
1461 Son of Hagar, A, Hall Caine 
1462 Story of an African Farm 
1463 Story of John G, Paton 
1464 St. Ronan’s Well, Scott 
1465 Study in Scarlet, A, Doyle 
1466 Swiss Family Robinson, Wyss 
_ — of cone rend Dickens > 

les from pepente, 

1469 Talisman, The, Sco 
1470 Tanglewood Tales, 
1471 commer and Sunshine, Holmes 
1472 Ten Nights in a Bar Room 
1473 Thaddeus of Warsaw, Porter 
1474 Thirty Years’ War, Schiller 
1475 Thousand Tiles Up the Nile 
1476 Three Men ina Boat, Jerome 
1477 Tom Brown at Oxford, Hughes 
1478 Ls hai s School Days, 

S 


ughe: 

1479 Treasure Island, Stevenson 

1480 Twice Told Tales, Hawthorne 
1481 Two — there 
1482 Uarda, Geo: 
1483 Uncle Plax, 
1484 Under Two Flag: 
1485 Uncle Tom’s 
1486 Vanity Fair, Thackera: 
1487 Vicar of W. 


1488 Villette, Charlotte Bronte 

Hes WeRani cma te 
ater es, The, ley 

1491 Water Witch, The, Coo 

1492 Waverly, Sir Walter Scott 

1493 Westward Ho, Kingsley 

1494 White Company, Doyle 

1495 Wide, Wide World, Warner 

1496 Woman in White, The, Collins 

1497 Wenser bar gy Ha Hawthorne 

Aono § 
» Mrs. Alexander 


1498 Wooed and 
ent — Well Then 

















7” Wooin 
1500 World 








Publisher’s Price, $ 1.00 
Our price, per dozen, 4.80—40c. each 
Any fifty copies, 20.00—39¢. each 

Transportation payable by —~ 
chaser. One spec ~ copy wil 
sent at dozen rates if 14c. be added for 
mailing. 

Always order by number, 

True Steries of Great Ameri- 
cane should be included in every 
order, 


Five Volume Sets. 





guste of 

eo 

substantial 
binding. 


1681 ear Kiplin 
Vol. as follows: 
Barrack Room B: s. Plain Tales 
from the Hills. The Phantom 
Rickshaw. The Light that Failed. 

1632 Mary J. Holmes’ Works, 5 Vol. 
as follows: Tem and Sunshine. 
Lena Rivers. nglish Orphans. 
Meadow Brook. Homestead on the 
Hillside. 


16383 A. Conan Do 


ese sets are printed on a 


r, in good wird and are 
bound in uniform cloth 
ve Vols. in each set. 


°s Works, 5 
Idiers Three. 


le’s Works, 5 Vol. 
as follows: icah Clarke. The 
White Company. The Firm of 
Girdlestone. A Study in Scarlet. 
The Sign of the Four. 

1634 W. Clark Russell’s Works, 5 Vol 
as follows: Wreck of the Grosvenor. 
An Ocean Tragedy. Marooned. My 
Danish Sweetheart. The Golden 
Hope. 

1636 Hall Caine’s Works, 5 Vol. 
follows: The Bondman. The 
Deemster. Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hager. She’s All the 
World to Me. 

1637 Edna Lyall’s Works, 5 Vol. as 
follows: A Hard ’Norseman 
Donovan. WeTwo. In the Golden 
Days. Won by Waiting. 

1639 Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Works, 
5 Vol. as follows: The Scarlet Let- 
ter. House of the Seven Gables. 
Mosses from an Old Manse. Twice- 
Told Tales, Tanglewood Tales, 

1641 Rosa N. Carey’s Works, 5 Vol. 
as follows: Not Like Other Girls. 
Queenie’s Whim. Esther. Only 
the Governess. Mary St. John. 

1642. Victor Hu ¥ Works, 5 Vol. as 
follows: By Order of the King. 
History of so Hunchback of 
Notre ~~ Ninety-Three. Toil- 
ers of the Se 

1643 Jules Setoote Works, 5 Vols. as 
follows: Tour of the World in 80 
Days. From the Earth to the Moon. 
Mysterious Isla a: 6,000 ‘Leagu oes 

ysterious Island. es 
Under the Sea. ‘ 

1644 The Leather-Stocking Tales, 5 
Vol. as follows: The Deerslayer. 
The Last of the Mohicans. The 
Pathfinder. The Pioneers, The 
Prairie. 

1645 Cooper’s Sea Tales, 5 Vol. as 
follows: The Red Rover. The Two 
Admirals, The Pilot. Wing and 
Wing. The Water Witch. 

1646 Macaulay’s History of England, 
Complete in five volumes, 

1649 L. T. Mead’s Works, 5 Vol. 
follows: The Palace Beautiful 
Polly. A Sweet Girl Graduate. A 
World of Girls. A Young sippy 

1650 Juliana H. Ewing’s Works 
Vol. as follows: We 4 the Wor ia 
Jan of the Windmill. Six to Sixteen. 
Story of a Short Life. A Flat Iron 
for a Farthing. 


—* Price, per set “3 
Our Price 

Transportation extra, if ade 
68c. per set. 





Two Volume Sets. 


These sets 
are printed 
on a good 
grade of 
paper, from 
good plates 
and are sub- 
stantially 
and uni- 
formly 
bound in 
cloth. 





Les [liserables 
Vols. I., Il. Victor Hugo. 
1602 Count of Fonte Cristo 
Vols. 1,, 11. Alexandre Dumas. 
The by ta * ane Jew 
1608 { Ver, Is. 1., I. Eugene Sue. 
1604 Emerson’s Essa 
Vols. I., Il. Ralph W. Emerson. 
ma of Our Own Times 
Vols.1., 11. Justin McCarthy. 


ag of Sherlock Holmes 
Is. 1., I. A. Conan Doyle. 


1601 


1606 


1607 
Neo Tales 
1608 { Vols. 1., Il. Rudyard Kipling. 


1609 { Consuelo of Rudolstadt 
Countess George Sand. 


1610 { Charles O’ Talley 


Vols. I., Il. Charles Lever. 
1611 Donovan 
We Two Edna Lyall. 


1612 { Dream Life 
Reveries of a Bachelor, Marvel. 
1613 { Grimm’s Household Tales 
Grimm's Popular Tales 


Wilhelm [leister’s Apprentice- 
1614 {rin and Travels. Vole L Ps | 


Harry pean? 
1615 { Vols. I., II. Charles Lever. 


Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1616 {ieee lenina t Jerome. 


a Doone 

1617 { Voie. I., I. R. D. Blackmore. 
1618 { Tom Brown’s School Days 

Tom Brown at Oxford Eeshe 
The Three Guardsman 
Vols. 1.51], Alexander Dumas. 
1620 History of Pendennis 

Vols. I., Hl. Wm. M. Thackeray. 

The We of Christ 
1621 } Vols. I., I. F. W. Farrar. 
Publisher’s price, per set, $1.50 
Our price per set, .68 

Transportation extra, if prepaid 

28c. per set. 


1619 


The Works of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


—__ 


Comprising 14 
volumes, 16 mo 
neatly and sub- 
stantially 
bound in linen 
cloth, each vol- 
ume contain- 
_ ing au engrav- 
==.ed frontispiece, 
printed in clear 

type on fine 
: paper. No 
other recommendation need be given 
these books vhen to name their authof, 
whose sterling integrity and courage- 
ous Americanism are an inspiration 
to the young of our land. 
Ideals. PartI. 
Ideals. Part Il, 
Hunter 
Grisly 
of a Ranchman 
on the Prairie 
of English-Speaking 


























In the of the Revolution 
The War in the Northwest 
The Indian Wars. 1784-1787 
St. Clair and Wayne 
Louisiana and Aaron Burr 
Naval War of 1812. Vol. I. 
Naval War of 1812. Vol. Il. 
Sold only in complete sets. 
Publisher’s price, per set, $7 
Our price, $4.25 
E ssage, payable by siisiable 
Will prepay if 88c. extra be enclosed. 











INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, New York. 
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Caught in the Act by 


The Turner-Reich Convertible Anastigmats are by far the best 


lenses made in th 
United States. They are fully corrected for astigmatism and have s per- 
fectly flat field for the size of plate they are listed to cover, with a work- 
ing aperture of F 7-5. Each combination in every series may be 


separately. This lens is the only anastigmat invented and troll 
in the United States. All others are manufactured under pm om 
patents. Send for our catalogue W. Free. 


GUNDLACH MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


* Turner-Reich” Lens 









The Critic } au For 


i Year 
Public Opinion $1 00 
| Year a 


The Pocket Irving 
12 Exquisite Volumes Down. 
4,000 Pages. 


THE CRITIC for twenty-two years 

9 the leading literary 
periodical, ably edited, filled with the best 
work of the most famous writers, splendidly 


illustrated, handsomely printed,—the best 
guide for book- buyers, a delight to all readers. 


‘ sana the ‘‘ newseof-the- 
Public Opinion, 22" 
magazine,’’—an inestimably valuable resume 
of all important happenings and opinions the 


world over, always fresh, always interesting, 
always instructive. 


‘ is an exquis- 
The Pocket Irving #75.°°" 
volume set of Irving’s Belles-Lettres, hand- 
somely bound in maroom ribbed silk, gold- 
stamped on side and back. Over 4,000 pages 
of clear, beautiful type on good quality paper. 
The set is an ornament to any library shelves 


or reading table. TITLEs: 


Knickerbocker’s History Sketch Book 

ot New York, Tales of a Traveler 
Bracebridge Hall The Alhambra 
Crayon [liscellany Wolfert’s Rocst 












Ask for a 
Book. 


Won't you write a postal to learn about our methed 

of teaching music by mail ? 
MARCUS L. QUINN, This may be a new thought to you. It’s an old one 
wepneaheienneniatemnetsa amma to hundreds of our successful pupils. Here are a few. 


Ask them about us: 


Rev. Walter A. Andrews, Box 71,Weissport,Pa. Miss Clara L.Hill,4605 Champlain Ave.,Chicago. 
Henri Appy, Box 327, Wichita, Kans. W. J. Holding, 70 Jay St., Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Helen Babcock, Box 196, Seattle, Wash. Mrs. E.B.Hussey, 400 Eldorado St., Vallejo,Cal. 
Asa Bacon, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago. C. N. Lanphere, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Gerald Bahl, Guadalajara, Mexico. John Leek, Council, Idaho. 
. O. Barnhart, Cerro Gordo, Ill. George Marks, 2402 “‘0’’ St., Sacramento, Cal. 
rs. James Bathgate, Polo, Mo. Miss Harriet C. Maxwell, 
Edwin Beal, Ursina, Pa. 1011 Frankfort Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Mattie Blackhurst, Robinson, Utah. Mrs. Anna E. McIntyre, 
Miss Helen Blake, 40 Davenport St., Detroit, Mich. 
1021 Market St., San Francisco,’ Cal. Mrs. Mary B. McLemore, 
Mrs. Nora A. Bowman, Mound City, Kans. 3514 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chas. W Bradley, F. S. Mendenhall, 2438 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
Mooney Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Mrs. E. J. Pitzer, Leland, Ill. 
Mrs. Cora S. Briggs, South Paris, Maine. Mrs. E. A. Randall, Truro, Nova Scotia. 
A. P. Brown, Dillon, Mont. Miss Effie Riley, Atchison, Kansas. 
Mrs. J. A. Brown, Alexandria, S. D. Howard W. Risley,1 Hadden Ave.,Camden,N.]J. 
C. L. Burd, Lisbon, Iowa. . C. Robbins, Harbin, Texas. 
Miss Jessie Callison, Toulon, Ill. ts. Mary Weir Robinson, Pinon, Colo. 
Miss E. Campbell, Mrs. T. Rowan, Lowmoor, Va. 
1704-17th Ave., Seattle, Wash. A. D. Shellabarger, Covington, Ohio. 
Rev. Elmer L. Coblentz, Ridgely, Md. Rev. F. S. Stanton, 
Miss Annie Cornfort, Saco, Me. 62 State St., New Bedford, Mass. 
Miss Edith Coskrey, Summerton, S. Car. Prof. W. B. Strong, Pullman, Wash. 
* Mrs. W. A. Crawford, Cooperstown, Pa. Sim Turner, Milo, Ind. 
Anthony Dick, Shamokin, Pa. G. Vargas, Box 68, Albuquerque, N. M. 
J. Ford, 46 Burnett St., Newark, N. J. H. 0. Walther, Peru, Ill. 
Art Giger, 12 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Mrs. Jessie Wellman, Wesson, Miss. 
W. H. Haldeman, Morrill, Kans. A. White, Glenlea, Man., Can. 
Uriah Hallman, 5707 State St., Chicago. Miss Alice Wilson,1205 John St.,Baltimore,Md. 
Ralph Hardy, Momence, Ill. Mrs. Geo. H. York, Ancilla, Fla. 
Prof. Chas. G. Harris, Tuskeegee, Ala. Mrs, Fred A. Young, 
Miss H. Hendrickson, St. Joseph, Mo. 29 Cottage St., Laconia, Fla. 
Mrs. F. Heyroth, Mrs. S. S. Randall, 
1601 Michigan Ave., Manitowoc, Wis. 1323 Franklin Ave., New York City. 























The Critic and PUBLIC OPINION have bought the en- 
tire remainder of this elegant edition, which cannot be 
bought through the trade for less than four times the 
amount asked for it in this offer. 






















This is, without exception, the most remarkable value 
ever offered in a similar proposition, and yet, to insure you 
absolutely from disappointment, we make the following 
guarantee. If you find the volumes unsatisfactory, you 
may return them within two days of receipt, and we will 
refund your MoNnEY. 


$1 Down and 50 Cents a Month 


Send $1.00, (with the following coupon 
signed), and we will place your name on the 
regular subscription list of THE CRITIC (reg- 
ular price $2.00), and PuBLIC OPINION (regu- 
lar price $3.00), and will send, delivery paid 
in the United States, the Pocket Irving, 12 
volumes, or you may send $6.00 with order 
and close the transaction, 





















Cut out and sign this coupon 
We teach by correspondence, Piano, Organ, Composition, Counterpoint, 


Harmony and Orchestration. By our method music can be learned more thoroughly, 
at less expense, and in a shorter time than by oral instruction. There is no 
experiment or guess work about this. It’s established fact easily proven. We 
have something of great value to music teachers, pupils, professionals or amateur 
performers—to any one interested in music. Let us tell you about it. 


Write for Our Free Book. 1ts4smau shine » ak Do It Now! 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 124 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago. 


1902, 








The Critic Co., 27 W. 23d St., New York. 

Enclosed $1, for which send me The Pocket Irving, 
12 vols., and place my name on the regular subscrip- 
tion list of THE CriTIC and of PuBLIC OPINION for one 
year. I agree to send, further, 50 cents a month for 
eleven months, in payment for the books and the 
ae Volumes to be your property until fully 








for. 
NAME 












ADDRESS, 
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DIRECTORY 


@¢ Books, Helps, Catalogues, ¥ 
maw we we ew Aids and Devices for 


TEACHERS 








-eooevecce ] Always Consult the ads on this page before ordering. ‘These Firms are Reliable. 

















SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY tex ‘tes ponte sna ‘Priva 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D,, PROP. + © MOORE BUILDING, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, 
Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7.2! “Y*New york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to oe iat? and private 
Manager. 


schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. P. 





SCHERMERHORN ; 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
East 14th St., New York, 


Oldest and best known in U. S- 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, 





AGENCY 





FISH ER TEACHER’S 


A, G. FISHER, Prop. 


Long Experience, Prompt, Reliable. 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. ome Teachers in 
Obtaining Positions. Rents and Sells School Pro 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


81 CHAPEL STR ET, YALBANY, N.Y. 





Texas Teachers Bureau! 


can assist you in securing a position. Fourteen years 
successful operation. Particulars for 2cstamp. J. 
L. Russell, Prin. High School, Mgr., Bohanm,Texas 


N.Y.STATE TEACHERS AGENCY, 


TARRYTOWN, 
Teachers wanted to fill rhe ina Ray “Registration $1. 
No charge to schools for teachers. Teachers willing 
to aceept $7 to $9 per week registered iree till Nov. 1 
A. W, Emerson, Ph,D., LL. B.,Proprietor, 





WRITERS WANTE 


Dialogs, Speakers, Operettas, Drills, Re- 
Y ward Cards. Big Catalogue free, LO - 


AN, DAILEY & CO,, 561 Wabash Ave., Chicago- 


PONY Pocket Literal Translations, 50 cts. Inter- 
linears $1.50. Best Extant Catalogue Free. 
McMINN & 


sEAR, 184 E. 41 St., Chicago. 
REPORT CARDS 


latest style folder good for 
1to9mo. First dozen 10cts., 

additional doz. 5cents. Postpa' BERT PTG. 

CO., Dept. A, Canal Dover, Ohio. 


id. SEL 
200 MORNING EXERCISES, 10C. 
evoneer 3 in rome school. Pleasant, Ponenl 
unique, use’ DeHAVEN, 3811 Merrill 
St., Denver, ete 


THE WORD VALUE METHOD. 


Words learned without effort, by repetition. First 
Latin Book. E. C. SHEDD, Harrison, N, Y. 


100 Per Cent in Orthography! 


The Practical Speller and Orthography does it. 
25 cents postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed ! 
H. H. EMMONS, Pub., Alliance, Ohio. 


Education — Education — Education, $1.00 

after Kindergarten. Wherewithal Book 

to a Phila.Lawyer (from out the ranks of 100,000 Law- 
ers and 400,000 Teachers) comes honor, reward, dis- 
inction, for solving problem—How to educate 

Wherewithal Bock Co.,3941 N. Fronts Phila, Pa 


School Report Cards! Teachers, we printSchool 
ed! Cards to order. Name of teacherand School 
rinted on each card for mee if desired. 15 cards for 
Boe. 3 25 cards for 35c. ; 50 cards for 50c. ; 100cards for 
90c. No stamps taken. Send 2-cent stamp for sam- 
les. -—as. rint souvenir cards also. Address. 
herr IGG, PuBLIsSHERS, Palmyra, Illinois. 


ARITHMETIC SELF TAUGHT. Sux: 


despair 

because through Seaton you 

have > what you once learned about Arith- 

metic, Prof. ngenberg’s New Method requires 

no teacher. Fy non price 85 cts. Best book ever 

uublished, Geo. Zeller, Pub., Room 819, 18 S. 4th, 
Ee Louis, Mo. Agents wanted, 


KEY TO HARVEY'S GRARIMAR | 


i lete ! False Syntax Corrected, 
ifficult Parsing Explained, Faw renee pos 
an iagramed, Exercises in Punctuation cor- 
rected. “A book that prevents many a teachers 
papery and headache.” Orderat once. $1.00 
postpaid. H. H. Emmons, Pub., Alliance, Ohio. 





to do copying at home. 
Art Institute, Lima, O. 
































ROME TEACHERS’ AGENGY 


nly one registration fee until we secure a position 
= you, - X. CRIDER, Rome, New York. 


PLAYS: Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia- 


joss. § Hand Books. Catalog 
Shorthan by mail; quick, thoreugh and cheap, 








DOORN ISON Paks bone bs Chicago 
Cards written in an artistic manner, 
15c perdozen. OC. L. KELLY, Box 1055, ,Kingston,N.Y. 


5 VISITING cards 20 cents. Equal to engrav- 





ing. Fine white Bristol cards, 
Samples for stamp. Agents wanted. Addres 
Weston & Co.,1850 Jerome Ave.,New York- 








THANKSGIVING DAY STENCILS 
FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


Nothing affords more pleasure than these sten- 
por et at school entertainment is complete with- 
ou 


Home for Thanksgiving 10c, mcireae Tur- 
key 10c. Corn5c. Pumpkin 5c. Horn of Plenty 
5c. Sheaf of Wheat 5c. The Relief Ship 10c. 
Border of Turkeys 10c. November Calendar 10c. 
Landing of — 10c, The Pioneer’s Cause for 
Thanksgiving 10c. 
vag rors 4 43 thanks unto the Lord ; for he is 
or his mercy endureth forever.” 10c. 
Any Eeection amounting to 60c. will be sent for 50c. 
Send for Catalogues of Thanksgiving Entertain- 
ments and — Don’t fail to get our Christmas 


mV Tae 
M H BROTHEBS, Pubtishers, 








AR 
208-210-212 Wet Avenue Lebanon, Ohio 








re [llinois Medical College 

M y (Summer School. ) 
edicine, Regular Graduating School—Co- 
and . ~~ years, 6 mos. 
a armeeY|caetons ns avitet tnt moms ct 
soeokcomaat 

Summer || HENAN H. BROWN, I. D., Pres- 
at ident Colle 182-184 We Wash- 
Chicago. Ton OI HICAGO. : 





Learn Telegraphy 
Railroad and Commercial Service 


Young men wanted immediately. 
Write at once for full 


Positions Guaranteed, paricunss Address 


0. W. DOWELL, Supt., Hicksville, Ohio. 


SAAD ASOSAddbdbd bd bd bdbdbd bbb bb boty 
a ee eae ae eet 


+ SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 


> 

> 

; LEARN BY MAIL, 

> We teach you the Shorthand and allow 
> 

> 

> 








DAAbaad 


@® 
a 
SOO 900966009 


tes 
Courses are best, Charges low: 
> remarkable. rite us. D,. N. Stra a; 
» B College, Baltimore, 
BES SOREN IE LO iS EEE TT, 
. A he he he he he be he he he he he he he he he he he hb he hp 


Kindergarten Training 


Practice—Lectures 
ape Sxcen- 

vantages— 
find 














Best Instruction—Daily 
from Professors of Oberlin Colle. 
tional Literary and Musical A 
Cases Moderate—Graduates none 
ositions. 9th year begins Sept. 24th 
| Ag? soneieeN e address Secreta cary Drawer 
BFRLIN KINDERGARTEN ASSOCI. 


OBERLIN OHIO. 
SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


Complete Course $10.00. Guaranteed. Also all Unie 
yr Extension eeen leading to degrees. No 

quired, Address F. W. HARKINS, 
Chancellor, 18 Throop St., Chicago, Ill, Circulars, 


SP \ N | SH, ag and Bookkeeping lessons 


free by mail; new field, large 
stamp to Prof. J. C. Steiner, Lexington, Ky. 














SYSTEMATIC 


PupilCooperationin SchoolGovernment 


© Me The “Citizen” and “Tribune” Plan 


% devised by Prof. Ray, john Crerar 

.y aSSem, Chicago, has in the last 
years been adopted for over 

* GITIZEN #100, papi Send 2 stamps for 
= doHn CRERAR i of rules and sample pin. 
GeSehi io CITIZEN PIN CO., 1280 

uw -W. Adams St,, Chicago, IIL 








LIBERAL PAY 
FOR INFORIIATION 


If you know where and when ‘goods in my line 
will be purchased, write to me. J pay liberally 
for information, 


820 per month in addition te Your Sal- 
ary can easily be made by acting as my corres- 
pondent and using your spare time in accordance 
with my suggestions, 


This Coupon is good for $5.00. For $1 
with this — I will send you transportation 
charges id by me) a $5.00 reversible map of 
U. 8. an orld, 47x67 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens or a gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth $1.00). 

This —v liberal offer is oe to intro- 
duce the g 











TEACHERS; $¢2¢ £r. src Brlageds 


Frosted,’ pe Cards, » Drawin Bs —— Zs 
History, n ‘ec, Composition, Busy- 
Work, ‘Al habet, Nusnber, Merit, Honor, 
Perfect, ntence » Prize 
Entertainments Moen peakers, Dialogues, 
Marches, Tableaux, and 
hool Aids, Diplomas, 
oun St Reports, and various 
aseful supplies for teachers. Address, 


4. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 





This Coupon is good fi for 25 Cents. For 
25 cents with coupon, 1 mail you 100 one 
month or ten month wb be rg Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal proposition is made in Oeder 
to introduce the goods, 


“ cateaer Sette OF ON REQUEST. 
0. ys an ence Apparatus, 
No, 6—Kindergarten Goods. thee 

No. 15—School Supplies—Books and Apparatus. 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 





i 


Isalaries guaranteed. Send 
YOUNG MEN sco = a need you. Take 
Chaffee’s Institute. 

an 
Catalogue. E. M. Wo' gr., Oswego, N. Y. 











ST mee 
This shows the magnificent new home of the 


NewEnglang 
NSERVAT ORY 
With this OF MUSIC » 
t t 
wonderful result ofthe past 8 yeqra, Music and 
ll b fe on vequest. 





GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
Franx W. Hatz, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 

















Learn Book-keeping 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME. 

We teach young men and women the modern and up- 
to-date methods of book- weoeping.se used by the large busi- 
ness houses of the count: ang them for good posi- 
tions as book-keepers and cashiers. Do not waste your 
time and money learn: the old y ey The wide- 
awake business man of y needs k-keepers that 
understand the newest and One we ways of doing busi- 
ness, and will pay good salaries for competent — 
Anyonecan learn it within6to 8 woman tho: yp 
tical and remarkab! ae ey Sey We find tions 400 
free of charge. Write ay for full particulars. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
178 Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


LADIES-—STUDY AT HOME 

TRAIN izzsirieeea ts 

NURSE: Diploma in ¢ mon iths—Catalogue free. 

N CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

FOR NURSES. J. 167 Dearborn, Chicaco 
Shorthand by Mail. 

Fiona, Loomeiate home course.  & e and first 


EE. POTTS SHORT ND COLe- 
LEGE \ Williamsport, Pa. 


DO YOU WISH TO BECOME INDEPENDENT ? 


If so, attend the St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. 
Louis, Mo., and learn Watchmaking, Jewelry work, 
Engraving’ and Optics. In possession of this knowl- 
edge, you can earn a largesalary. Write for circular. 


Y POSITION AS TELEGRAPH 
with the C.& N. AA Ry.isdue OPERATOR 


to the — h instruction 
received at 's Institute, Valparaiso, Ind, 
F. pantie Tel. Operator, La Fox, Ill. 

We assist gradvates to positions. Write 
Mr. Mohney (enclosing stamp) and get full . We teach 
telegraphy thoroughly. School A pommeny 1874, Total cost 
(telegraphy and woretlings six months’ course, $82, This can be 
reduced, Catalogue free, 


DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind, 
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~ i located. Send for 
NION 


Busness(oubeee 


QUINCY, 


A strictly high: rade Instructions in actual™ Speciat Term begins Oct. 

school. national business bookkeeping, 902. New C 

reputation. Positions shortha nd, ty typewriting, moet ta MCKENNA NNA, 5 
furnished graduates. and telegraphy. L.D., President. 





ie ee 2) Ds Dae DP ©) Of ov. E03}. | 


The directors of the Correspondence Institute of America have decided to award a limited number of 
Free Tuition contracts in the following courses for home study : Illustrating, Caricature Adver- 
tisement-Writing and Management, Journalism, Proofreading, Bookkeeping and Prac- 
tical Electricity. No tuition fee will be required until our institution has educated you and secured 
for you a position. Write for application blank and mention the course which interests you. 

Correspondence Institute of America, Box 659 Scranton, Pa. 





CATON’S SCHOOL 


OF ENGINEERING. 


THOROUGH COURSES IN : 


Electricity, Mathematics, Wireless and Morse Telegraphy, Physics, Mechani- 
cal and Architectural Drawing and Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, Marine 


Mining and Civil Engineering. 


GRADUATES CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND AT GOOD SALARIES, 


Martin Jennings Caton, 











. . A. wL E Thi For 
Es yvole, biti) ie St. Chicago. a 








Buffalo, N. Y. 














PERSONAL. 
Inexperienced Writers and Artists furnished 
with plots for stories and suggestions for pictures. 
Booklet free, Holland Press Bureau, 7 Mar- 
ine Natl. Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


HAND and Typewriting thoroughly 

SHO A vo +f mail, Charges reasonable. 
free. Address: American 

Shorthand School, 53rd and Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


ation, siete not utilize it at a ger 
oil bak TSK a ying 35 weekly? pheatioes 
always obtainable, We are the oat instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


SHORTHAND 
BOOKKEEPING, PENMANSHIP 
etc., eye taught by mall or no 
charges. OSITIO NS — ocer 
students. ying free. 
D7, DRAUGHON’S BUS. co, Neshvlite Tenn. 


SCHOOL PENS 














~60 West 101 Street 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 7 


STUDY FRENCH AT HOME 


Practical, rapid and most interesting method, un- 
der the direction of Prof. Louis Delamarre, ‘Master of 
Arts of Paris University, and Prof. Ferdinand De- 
france, Officier d’ Academie, Secretary of the ‘Cercle 
litteraire Franco-Americain,’”’ New York. 

BEGINNERS are rapidly taught ‘to speak and 
write the French La ory 

ADVANCED PUPILS who understand a little 
French, may choose one of these six courses: 1- 
French ‘composition. 2 ommercial French, 3-His- 
tory of France. 4-French Literature. 5-Psychology. 
6-Latin (new and most rapid method). Our courses 
of History and Literature have already proved to be 
most satisfactory and are highly rocommended by a 
group of teachers in New York PublicSchools,whom 
we coached, last year, in their professional work. 
For particulars address to 


Correspondence School of French 
NEW YORK 
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Elocution Self Taught, 
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WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ays. 
ie Catalogue free.” 
id . 
; a eae oe TO bar rte Dahan REVISED TO DATE 
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2 Ko. eon f Twelve. Volemes, $00 Colored Maps. OUR PRICE 
a5, Soo. “"|WE WANT YOU}]| Revised to Date, Weighs 40 Pounds |! ory $15.00. $1.00 WITH 
s SS to join our school and learn the most profitable and . ar ee —- 
4 Medium in Flexibility ea fascinating art in -_ Ma ny are ‘making Publisher’s Price $30.00. ORDER AND 5 CENTS A 
ide PERRYI AN iF SCLENCE, Tiasienad’, Ohio. Well Printed on Good Paper. DAY FOR 280 DAYS. 
that . 
busi 
. Bookkeeping, Shorthand ‘ = 
—_ 32-5 No, 71, Catierapnic, WE TEACH and Peameniie. Wetrain ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 
too Fine Point} BY MAIL ypu for a business position A Few of the Special Subjects Treated which Bring this Set of Books Right up to Date: 
ng your sare time . 
No. 107, Ris Cacierapuic, Prospectus free, Founded 1894. Warren Busi- The tragic and lamented death of President McKinley. 
tm Medium Point ness University, Box S-9, Warren, Pa. President Roosevelt and his Cabinet. 
T4 New Twelfth Census Returnsof the U.S 
HE Samples and Prices sent to the Principals I President Palma and the Cuban Republic. 
_ — Superintendents of Schools on applicae The Isthmian Canal Project. 
50's ‘s taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. i d the new Colonial Possessi of tl 
nly PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS Catalog free. ‘Endorsed by railroad officials, Emet- ae Paneany and Diplomatic Action in China, an * _ — ne 
les SPENCERIAN PEN C0 ern Telegraph School, Box 8, Lebanon, Pa.) “ph. death of Queen Victoria and the succession and Coronation of King Edward VII. 
0L 9 NEW YORA Learn Shorthand at home. Save boardand tui The Boer War in South Africa, and the anti-foreign (Boxer) rising in China. 
azo = tion. Child or adult can learn the simple, legible rapid The visit of Prince Henry of Germany, 
, He 3 Roeanp, iro peuticn: ue Seeing Works " be ont Acquisition of the Danish Islands of the West Indies. 
: trial lesson,write H.M.Pernin, Author, Detroit,Mich. Carnegie Institutions and Gifts of Benefactors to Universities and Libraries. 
om nique iManksgiving and vnristmas 
Le Biographical Sketches of Prominent Men of to-day. 
NT N ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND. a f the L f a Ce os 
> ENTERTAINMENTS. Officially and exclusively adopted by the 'N. Y. A, CoRNGEERS CRSSETy OF Uns Last Quatter of a Dentary. 
High School of Commerce. Send for “Reasons Martinique Disaster. 

FIN DE SIECLE THANKSGIVING EXER- ” 
St. CISES. 15 cents. Contains material for several 33 Velo g. ee Isaac Pitman & Sons,| Liquid Air, Wireless. Telegraph 4 Roentgen X-Rays, Lyddite, Trolley Railways, Automo- 
rk, pe ee heen mg Se , ram for each grade. soon saciid plies, ag! — Alaska Gold lining, Aerial Navigation, and the Santos-Dumont and 

° nal songs, recitat! aed, logues and man e n r S. 

4 other features.’ Bright, enthusiastic, sensible. PUZZLE Mental Nuts, can youcrack'em? Knots, | ““PP® P 

CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND DIALOGUES 100 Catch Problems, 1,400Conundrums| Treats identically the same number of subjects as the 45 Vol. Edition of the Britannica, and is 


FOR VUHILDREN. By Jean Halifax and other 
famous authors, All newand up-to-date. Clever, 
full of fun, yet Sensible and Instructive. No ow 
er collection of dialogues haifsogood. 25ce 

FIN DE SIECLE CHRISTMAS EXERCISES, 











BOOKS and Riddles. Great American } uzzie 

Book. Price a cents each, 4 for 30 cents, 
postpaid. HOME SUPPLY CoO., Dept, 58, 
132 Nassau St., New ork. 





















pronounced better by many, in that the Universal abridges unimportant subjects and enlarges 
upon those of special interest to American studeuts, 


GUARANTEE. An adequate description of this work can not here be given, neither is there room 
for the printing of testimonials, of which we have large numbers, The best proof of quaitty is an 


Ind, 
15 cents. Similar in character to Thanksgiving 
om. Exercises, “Incomparably the best book of Christ- Practical Aes Pewriters, | sumsnting 26 the werk. tek: Ve epee oe ee ee eee eras 41.08 ramen 
Write eine ises publ otherwise than as represent y pe d 
hie i" Bear ~ ap ania % aad yy ee -00, $ ‘UNION’ ee Ss ore NTILE © for stamp. | Thus you will see that you take no risk. During the past two years several thousand teachers have 
1 cost WN. : reee tC. LE CO., ordered this work and not one of the entire number has returned it because of any shortcoming 
ba be Spectacular Entertainment for Thanksgiving. inona, - Minn. 
Easy to pegtent, but wonde wonderfully brilliant and on the part of the books. 
pleasing. A str' MUSIC SALE To close out stock we send by mail WE COULD NOT AFFORD to send any work out under so strong a guarantee unless we know it 
i. F Bs. TWOINVITATIONS Ni FR ey Jolly, Sivec nate tf'ass Giteat “Saae’ an OO. Canton Oo. to be as represented, for on every set returned we would lose the transportation charges both ways. 
r music is bright and catchy. Full of clever hits, ORDER AT ONCE, today, and have the use of the Encyclopedia while paying for it on our easy 
Easy to give. For Thanksgiving. plan. It will be shipped the same day your order is received. 
j ASURPRISED GRUMBLER, or How Kriss ; 
Kringle Made a Convert. 15 cents. A new FREE FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. The ——-. set will be sent as a premium to any one who will 
Christmas Operetta. Brilliant music and spark- secure and send us subscriptions for our publications ‘‘Normal Instructor and Teachers World’’ 
ling words. hey of life. Original, jolly and copies of a letter, piece of | and ‘“‘World’s Events’’ to the amount of $25.00 remitting the full amount collected in each case. 
clever. Easy but most effective. music, drawing, or any writ- | This is a great opportunity for those who are so situated as to be able to secure this number of sub- 
= CHRISTMAS STAR DRILL. 15 cents. Vari- ing can be made ona Lawton | scribers and many will doubtless succeed in doing so. 
ous figures of fancy marches, and a captivating Simplex Printer. No wash- 
drill. Superbly brilliant. ing. No wetting of paper.| LEATHER EaNDENG. ; Its niin S durable bindin Jaa cloth ie Genized, we can furnteh thie same 
fe 1 work in best sheep binding for on 5.00 extra. ering this binding on instalment plan, remit 
heey So 4 rin naa pr emg of woth ny en gam je 00 as ae payment. Ifon cash , Temit $13. 50 plus $5.00 or $18.50. 
< me dode Wright Aven = = Lebanon, OH10-1) FA WITON & CO., 39 Yesey St, Now York. DISCOUNT. A cash discount of 16 per cent, or $1.50 will be allowed those wishing to pa 
e y cas unt 0 Tr 
to +59 Dear ree ene- 1 tally ry advance. Many avail themselves of this discount and as the cost of book- -keeping and bot 
24 ng is fully 10 per cent, it is satisfactory to us. 
a “FREIGHT OR EXPRESS payable by purchaser. Shipment will be made in whichever way 


EDISON 


Ask your Stationer for.... 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


The Best Out 
Nos. 556, 570, 621. 





ERBROOK & COS 
RTIGAL. 





26 John St., New York. 








so em Aare st $1. OO 














you prefer. 





INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING C0., Dansville, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00 for which ship me, at once, bY ...............000--seeecen--ceeeeeeees 
(Exp. or Freight) 


one complete set of Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia. Jn addition to the above I agree to pay five 
cents a day for 280 days, ($14.00), remittances of $1.50 to be made monthly. It is understood that the 
title to these books does not pass to me until fully paid for and that failure to make any payment when 
due matures the entire unpaid balance, at the option of the Instructor Publishing Co. 
If the Encyclopedia does not prove as represented in every respect, I reserve 
the right to return it at your expense within ten days, 
and shall expect you to refund the $1.00 paid. 


a a a , 1902. Mane........2..4..4.3.224 22652. é 
e Edison Jr. Wisard Fountain Pen is a better pen than was ever sold for $3.00. It is impossible to make a i p BRE CN os ss 65 divin ence n csv ai cated ta tiacch dee 
better’ pen at Fitted with a 14 karat solid gold | pen, and with a handsomely iy Anished barrel, the | | 2%  reight Office...................-..---. mt 
pen is perfect. e veit refund yous mouey if you are not sa’ ed, Can match the fineness and vo of 





you send us. We offer these pens at the very low price of $1.00, and eeery why tae | eee 
package Mr Edison’sfamous Wizard Ink Tablets, in any or assorted colors, which by disso ve erpeymnors in water 
Spar bast or saat estan teeinstharne resets ier, Peet as Wert 
sai i cncipal Bannan saree, THOMAS A. RDIGON, JR CHEMICAL O0., Dept. W385 Stone Rent prea: INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING, CO., # Dansville. N. Y. 

















New and Complete English-Ger- 
man and German-English Pock- 
et Dictionary, with the pronuncia- 
tion of both languages, enriched with 
technical terms for use of business 
men and schools, By Dr. J. T. L. 
Tafel and Louis H. Tafel, A. B., 16mo., 
980 pages, half leather, 75c. The sys- 
tem of pronunciation for both the 
English and the German languages, 
adopted in Tafel’s Dictionary is excel- 
lentin the highest degree, because of 
itssimplicity and accuracy. Moreover, 
the introduction of numerous and_in- 
dtspensable scientific terms renders 
this work highly valuable to every walk of life. JOHN 
JOSEPH McVEY, Publisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 











E are all creatures of habit— 
some are good while others 
are bad. There is one habit, 
however, that never hurt anyone, 
and will do you good as long as you 
live, and that is the habit of using 


DIXON'S Gaarurre PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 


in both your school and home life. 
Enclose 16 cents in stamps and 

mention this publication. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City,N.J. 


BEST ALL WOOL 
BUNTING FLAGS 


For Schools and Homes 
Lowest Prices in the U. 8. 
Send for Price list. 

J. A. JOEL & CO., 

SS Nassau St., N. Y. 


When writing mention NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Central University 


Incorporated Sept. 23rd, 1896. Offers unsurpassed 
facilities for the prosecution of studies in Language, 
Literature, History, etc.,etc. Teachers or others in- 
terested in Literary or Scientific work are invited to 
write {or circulars outlining courses for Home Study, 
leadingto degrees. Address, SECRETARY CEN- 
TRAL UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis, Ind, 


CHRISTMAS STORIES WANTED 


Mss. revised, corrected, typewritten. Inclose stamp 
INT. AUTHORS BUREAU, BuFFa.o, N. Y. 


AT HOME, All branches taught by 

STU p Y= or personally at Brown’s Busi- 
ness College, Faribault, Minn, 10th 
year, Terms low, Write, 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


IDEAL STENCILS, 


Made on strong, linen paper—much better than 
manilla, Perforated by new process—never torn in 
places. New drawings. Best and cheapest stenc 


e, 
Borders 5 to 12 inches wide—Chicks, Pansies, 


Two Greek, Two 8, each 2 cents, 
Goldenrod and Birds, Oak Leaves, Maple fanres, 
Holly and Berries, Holly and Belis es an 


Larks, Rabbits, Roses, Butterflies, Birds on Twigs, 
Birds Flying, Drops, Gberries and Hatchet, Valen- 
tine, each 8 cents, 
Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Our Martyred Presi- 
dents, Squirrels, Baby Faces, ‘Turkeys, each 5 cents, 
Calendars, each 5 cts. rge Portraite— 
Washington, Lincoln, Garfield, ——, McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Longfellow, Columbus, each 5 cents. 
Busy-work Stencils—5x7 inches—set of 25 for 
15 cts. Another set for board, 9x12 inches, 25-inch 
set for 40 cts. 
Colecred Tracing Powder in cloth bags—%4 
pound, each 7 cts. 
Physiology—Skeleton five feet long, 15 cts. Cir- 
culation, Eye, Ear, Brain, each 5cts. .- 
Maps—Any state, continent or group of states. 
For seat work 9x12 inches, each 2 cts. Same for 
board, each 5 cts. 
inuuitea States, 12x18 inches, 5 cents. Same, 44x64 
ches, 40 c 
World, 12x18 inches, 5cts. Same, 84x54 inches, 30cts. 
Sent prepaid by J. S. LATTA, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Write for complete list. 





Talks to Students 
on the Art of Study 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 





Only a 
Penny 











Extra Size, 10 by 12— 
Across the Fields. 
Sir Galahad, 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


Masterpieces of 
Art! 


The World’s 
Great Pictures! 








OhAe Perry 
Pictures 











25 for 25 cents; 120 for $1.00, on paper 5 1-2 by 8. 
5 to & times the size of this illustration. 


Send 25 cents for 25 art subjects, or 25 on the Life of Christ, or 25 pictures for children, or 
25 animal, or 25 Geographical pictures, or 25 Historical pictures, or send $1.00 for beautiful 
set of 120 pictures, all in the new “Boston Edition,” or send 25cents for these five in the 


The Wave, 


Christ and the Doctors, 
Niagara Falls. 


Catalogue with nearly one thousand miniature illustrations for two two-cent stamps. 
Subscribe for The Perry Magazine. Every teacher should have it. It teaches how to 
use pictures in home and school. 


Ihe Perry Pictures Co., Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


146 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Highest Award, Pan-American Exposi . 
Gold Medal, South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition, 10a 7” 








dress for $7.75. 


<> 


The Boo 














By 
# Frank Cramer, 4 


Author of **The Method of Darwin.’’ 





**Forceful.”® 

‘¢‘Luminous.”’ 
*¢Surprisingly entertaining”’ 
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WANTED TEHEACHERS To write for Special Terms on the Whitney Fountain . 
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We Add to Your Income 


How Teachers Can Easily Increase Their 
Incomes a Hundredfold. Learn The 
Details, FREE. 

Any teacher, whether male or female, and all who are 
in any way connected with schools and educational insti- 
tutions can add materially to their income in a very dig- 
nified way and without anyone knowing of it. It is some- 
thing that will be of keen financial interest to every 
ambitious instructor. Only last week we sent a Sixth 
Grade teacher in a Northern Minnesota school a check 
for @54. There is no reason why you cannot get an even 
larger check for yourself next month. It is strictly open- 
and-above-board proposition, well-paying, dignified and 
will in no way interfere with your present work; on the 
trary, it will add to your bank account. It is opento 
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THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. 


By Florence Holbrook. With illustrations, Cloth. 
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reading. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Learning is an activity of the mind, and the 
mind can be develcped only by its own activity. 


Oo 


The monotony of the daily recitation may be 
varied by reading to the school from magazines, 
newspapers or books of travel, vivid descriptions 
of various localities; also by showing to the class 
pictures of natural scenery as found in books, 
illustrated newspapers, and magazines. 


oe 


Probably every teacher has an idea as to what 
should constitute an ideal pupil. It would be in- 
teresting to know how that ideal would compare 
with this teacher herself when a school girl, or 
with any of her schoolmates. It is a mistaken 
idea that a boy or girl of fourteen should have 
‘‘old heads on their shoulders. ’’ 


oOo 


To the busy teacher promptness on the part of 
pupils is of much importance. Pupils should not 
only be prompt in the performance of their duties 
in class, but should also be required to pass to and 
from each recitation in a proinpt and orderly 
manner. There is often much unnecessary con- 
fusion in calling and dismissing classes. 


oOo 


The object of all education is not a one-sided 
intellectual development, but a full symmetrical 
evolution of all the powers with which the Creator 
has endowed the human soul. To develop true 
manhood and womanhood, to bring out and 
strengthen the self-regulating qualities of our 
nature is the great problem of the American com- 
mon school, and upon the issue of this momentous 
process hinges the destiny of American institu- 
tions. Asa means of attaining this, give the 
pupils in your school, besides the regular work, 
plenty of good books to read; lead them into the 
vast field of literature; place them in the midst 
of the great masters’ letters, and soon it will 
dawn upon their minds that learning has a fascin- 
ating charm of which they had never before 
dreamed. 

eo 


Teachers cannot be too discreet in their conver- 
sation. Of course a teacher cannot help seeing, 
hearing, and the forming of opinions, but she 
should use the greatest caution in making remarks 
about any of the patrons of her school. Recently 
the writer heard a teacher occupying a prominent 
position make remarks regarding one of her 
pupils, his parents, and also about one of the 
leading men of the place. While these remarks 
were not of a nature to do any particular harm, 
they were such that if communicated to these 
persons they would cause unpleasant feelings and 
doubtless make enemies of those who should be 


friends. <A safe rule for the teacher to follow is 
to take part in no local differetices and to make no 
comments about the people among whom she may 
be working 

@ 


Teachers should keep in mind the fact that the 
object of education is not learning but ability. 
The world is looking for men who can do things 
well, who can grasp a situation and act independ- 
ently and intelligently. Teachers should ever be 
ready to combat the theory that a young person needs 
a ‘‘pull’’ in these days to obtain a foothold in the 
business world. No one ever heard of a clerk 
being promoted above another unless his qualifica- 
tions entitled him to such advancement. When 
large interests are at stake no employer will en- 
trust the vital affairs of his business to auyone 
simply because one of his ancestors did something 
for somebody else, nor will he stop to inquire 
whether such ancestor came by way of Plymouth 
Rock or Castle Garden. The education that is 
needed today is that which teaches a child how to 
act promptly, how to concentrate his energies, and 
be loyal to a trust- 


a 


One of the difficult problems that the ungraded 
school teacher has to contend with is the program, 
and we are often asked to publish a suitable pro- 
gram for daily work for schools of this kind, but 
we realize that the varying conditions in different 
schools of the same grade would render a program 
suitable for one school, worthless in another. 
Perhaps nothing will so much assist a teacher 
in this direction as well prepared lessons on 
the part of the pupils. Insist upon every pupil 
being thoroughly prepared for each recitation, not 
only because it is the pupil’s ditty to do this, but 
because it is an injustice to classmates to have a 
whole session consumed by those so poorly pre- 
pared that it is perhaps necessary to devote an- 
other day to the same lesson. Besides, time can 
be saved and much more accomplished if each 
pupil is prepared to perform readily the portion 
of work assigned to him. 


cg 


The trend of reform in the matter of written 
examinations is in the right direction; many of 
the prominent cities make very little account of 
them. No one familiar with graded schools needs 
be told that the uses of the written examination 
for promotion and the measuring of the success 
of schools and teachers, have been the source of 
bitter jealousies and rivalries between schools and 
teachers, and that they are otherwise attended by 
serious evils. There is no doubt but that they 


pervert the best efforts of teachers; and that they 
occasion cramming and vicious habits of study 
cannot be denied, to say nothing of the temptation 
to teachers and pupils to be dishonest. The 
standing of the pupil during the year should de- 


termine his status at the ciose thereof, and it is to 
be hoped that the time is near when the system 
will be relegated to the shades. 


oe 


Perhaps there is no profession in which there 
is so much cause for worry as that of teaching, 
and at the same time there is perhaps no profes- 
sion in which worry will retard one’s progress so 
much. A good rule is ‘‘Never cross the bridge 
till you reach it,’’ and when any difficulty does 
come up, meet it fairly and squarely, disposing of 
it on the spot. The writer recently read of a lady 
who was forever dreading what might happen, 
and of course worrying about these things. She 
resolved to make a list of all the things she feared 
would happen, and did so, the list covering a 
period of one week. This she put aside and after 
several weeks she referred to it and found that not 
one of the many things she feared would happen ever 
occurred. She then resolved to take things as 
they came, to meet each difficulty as it presented 
itself. If teachers would follow this rule in their 
daily work, they will be much happier and will 
doubtless add many years to their life. 


yg 

Why not pay more attention to the teaching of 
biography. This part of the text-book we fear 
has been too much neglected, being treated as 
though it were forbidden ground and having signs 
of ‘‘No Trespassing’’ posted at every corner. If 
it is true that the history of a nation is found in 
the biographies of its leading actors, then it is 
patent that every child of this republic should 
know as much as possible concerning the characters 
about which the leading events of our history are 
clustered. It is well to mention that this line 
of work should not confine itself to state and mil- 
itary characters. Men of business, of science, of 
invention, of literary pursuits, of education and 
religion, form interesting and valuable study to 
all pupils guided by the directions of a wise 
teacher. It is biography that best teaches the 
lessons of perseverance and self-reliance, self-cul- 
ture and resolute determination, energy and in- 
dustry, morality and patriotism, courage and 
gentleness. The American boy learns here that 
genealogy makes norecord for his career, and that 
the wisest and best men of the nation have sprung, 
not from baronial blood, but from the log cabin 
and the obscure hamlet. He sees success not in 
birth, but in achievement. He observes honor 
and distinction emerging from obscurity. He 
finds here patience battling against failure, know- 
ledge against ignorance, right against wrong, am- 
bition against adversity, and in short everything 
that points him to nobler and higher aspirations, 


> 





This journal will be $1.00 a year after January 1. 
Tell your friends. Ask them to subscribe. Send in 
their subscriptions, but in doing so do not neglect 
your own renewal and to pay either one year or 
three years in advance. 
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Parent,. keep your boy-at-sehool,a little. while 
longer. It may mean sacrifice for you, but it 
means growth and power for him and he will, re- 
pay you for it all a hundred fold. In school he is 
not only learning science, art, history, and lan- 
guage, but he is learning how to study, how to 
think, and how to acquire knowledge, which is far 
more important. He is gaining that mental 
strength and moral discipline which is life’s power 
—character. As long as he is hungry for knowl- 
edge and is making good uss of his time and 
means, keep him at school. 
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The tendency in education today is toward util- 
ity. Asa practical plan to educate young men in 
the serious business of life the school of life as- 
surance conducted during the past summer by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York, as 
mentioned on another page of this magazine, is 
but the expression of a general tendency along 
this line. That the day of ornamental education 
is passing is shown by the introduction of courses 
in our great colleges, which fit the student directly 
for his vocation in life. In view of this tendency 
is it not true that much of the so-called higher 
education is mere ornamentation and of little 
value in the practical, every-day affairs of life? 
Of what use could the ability to conjugate a 
Greek verb be to a young man if he cannot fill out 
and sign a check properly, or a knowledge of 
Chaldaie roots and stems if he cannot punctuate an 
ordinary business letter? Of course the refine- 
ment which follows such a course of study is good, 
but in many cases is it not true that much of the 
real substance of the man is refined away? Dis- 
cipline and development of mind and heart, and 
the ability to make the most of one’s life, are the 
supreme ends of education, and those means which 
tendto this end and best fit one for his life’s 
work, are the ones to be employed. 
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Teachers and parents too often make the great 
mistake of leading children to believe that great- 
ness lies in the accomplishment of great deeds 
such as occupy space in our histories; and even 
the pictures which decorate our schoolroom walls 
too often convey this impression. While such 
instruction may originate in the purest motives, 
is it not true that those who are influenced by it 
may miss their proper place in life by aiming beyond 
it? The great majority of positions in the po- 
litical and business world are small positions, and 
the duties most difficult to perform are the small 
duties, and any education which leads one to be 
dissatisfied with his lot in life is defective. 
Would it not be better to impress the children 
under our care with the truth that the greatest 
achievements are not those historic deeds of great- 
ness which are held up for admiration, but the 
small acts performed by the millions. There is 
a place in the world for every man, and to fill 
that particular place, whether it be the senator’s 
chair or the carpenter’s bench, is the highest 
achievement. To aid and encourage boys and 
girls to seek their divinely-intended sphere in 
life and to cheer and inspire them to do their best 
therein, is the highest possible mission of the 
teacher, and when parents co-operate to this end 
there will be less disappointments and fewer 
failures. 
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AGENTS WANTED. We want to secure a live 
agent to represent the combined journal Norma. 
InstRucTOR and TEACHERS Wor tp and the Wor p's 
Events in every locality. No such values have ever 
been offered in educational journalism as our special 
limited offer to accept subscriptions to the Combined 
Journal for Fifty Cents a Year or Three Years for 
$1.00. Ask for ourterms to.agents, sample copies, 
etc., and begin work at once, 





~The tendency toward.the centralization of, rural 
schools is one that'should be: encouraged, because 


of the manifold advantages that will accrue to the’ 


pupils of those districts in placing them ona 
more equal footing with the children of the city 
andtown. It is our opinion that no State does its 
full duty in.the matter of educating its children, 
until it furnishes advantages as nearly equal as 
possible, to every-child within its borders. The 
advantages to be gainéd from centralization are 
many and obvious, and we present herewith a 
summary which it might be well for parents and 
school officials to consider: (1) Attendance is from 
fifty to one hundred per cent greater, more reg- 
ular, and of longer continuance, and there is 
neither tardiness nor truancy; (2) Fewer teachers 
are required, so better teachers may be secured 
and better wages paid. ‘Teachers are brought 
together in a community where professional zeal 
is cultivated; (3) Pupilsare in better schoolhouses, 
where there is better heating, lighting and venti- 
lating, and more appliances of all kinds; (4) Cost 
in nearly all cases is reduced; (5) The school 
year is much longer; (6) Pupils are benefitted by 
a wider circle of acquaintance. It is possible and 
probable that consolidation would not. be uwni- 
formly successful in all localities, as there are 
many districts where the conditions are such that 
the plan of consolidation would not be so success- 
ful as the individual district plan, yet in sparsely 
settled districts and especially near small towns 
where the nucleus of a graded school system is 
already established, the plan is practical and the 
movement should be encouraged. 


ca 
“The Editor is always glad to examine manu- 


script of good, practical articles for the columns 


of Normal Instructor and Teachers World. It is 
our desire to make these columns a sort of sym- 
posium for the exchange of ideas among our 
readers. It is not altogether essential that your 
idea or method shall be new in order to be of 
value, as an old idea or method presented in a 
new and original manner is of equal benefit te our 
readers, and we are willing to pay you for it, 
provided you present it in a clear and simple 
manner. Often it seems to the editor that if the 
writer did not try so hard he would do better. 
Too many contributors seek to say something out 
of the ordinary, rather than the thing at hand 
which has been applied in actual practice and 
therefore likely to be interesting. Much good 
material is rejected because the writer in present- 
ing it strives to be unusual, and therefore com- 
mits himself to affectation. We desire our con- 
tributors to use simple, unaffected language, as 
small words impart an energy to style and 
make an article more forceful and to the point. 
All foreign and classic words should be omitted 
when a domestic word will answer. Clearness 
should be sought in all cases. In many contribu- 
tions received there are found expressions which 
require as much mental effort to decipher the 
meaning of as to solve a mathematical problem, 
and it is evident that if the reader is obliged to 
stop and reason out the hidden meaning of an ex- 
pression, he loses energy where he should gain it. 
Write out your new ideas or your devices for ap- 
plying old ones and send them in, and, if they are 
found acceptable, we shall be pleased to pay you 
for them at regular rates. Above all, be brief. 
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Woman’s Home Companion will be sent one year 
as a reward for sending three new one-year subscrib- 
ers to Normal Instructor and Teachers World and 
remitting soc for each, or for sending one three-year 
and one orie-year subscription, remitting $1.50 for 
them or for sending two one-year or one three-year 
with $1.00 for them and 2oc extra, 








Copyright Novels 


Many of the Latest 





The Very Best of Recent Issue 





The following are from regular stock, 
best grade, and’are generally listed at $1.50. 

We do not sell them, but they can be 
procured by securing subscribers to’ our 
journals. Here is our offer: 

Send two new three-year subscribers or 
four new oné-yéar subscribers either for this 
Journal or World’s Events or both together 
with $2.00 in payment for the subscriptions 
and 12c. to pay postage on the book, and we 
will immediately forward 


YOUR CHOICE 
of the following books. - Bear in mind that 
they are the regularly cloth bound, $1.50 
grade. 

Tell your friends why you wish the sub- 
scriptions and offer those who subscribe the 
privilege of reading the book. You can 
secure as many- books as may be desired on 
same terms. 

Popular new works will be added to the 
list monthly. 


David Harum, Edward Noyes Westcott 
Richard Carvel, Winston Churchill 
The Crisis, Winston Churchill 
ben Holden, Irving Bacheller 
*Ri and I, Irving Bacheller 
Janice Meredith, Paul Leicester Ford 
Choir Invisible, The, James Lane Allen 
eign of Law, The, James Lane Allen 
Kentuck Cardinai, A, James Lane Allen 
Seats of the Mighty, The, Gilbert Parker 
Donovan Pasha, Gilbert Parker 
rhe Right of Way, Gilbert Parker 
lo Have and to Hold, Mary Johnston 
Prisoners of Hope, Mary Johnston 
Audrey, Mary Jonnston 
ncy Adams Sawyer, Charles Felton Pidgin 
lennerhassett, Charles Felton Pidgin 
The Climax, Charles Felton Pidgin 
Hugh Wynne, S. Weir Mitchell 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden, $1.50 edition-illumi- 
nated borders 
The Benefactress, By Author of ‘Elizabeth and her 
German Garden” 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, Bret Harte 
When Knighthood was in Flower, Edwin Caskoden. 
Gentleman from Indiana, The, Booth Tarkington 
Monsieur Beaucaire, Booth Tarkington 
Stringtown on the Pike, John Uri Lleyd 
Warwick of the Knobs, John Uri Lloy 
The Portion of Labor, Mary E. Wilkins 
The Valley of Decision, Edith Wharton 
The First Christmas, (just out) Lew Wallace 
Avery. ga out) Elizabeth Stewart Phelps 
Double Barrelled Detective Story, A, Mark Twain 
ueror, Gertrude Atherton 
The Fighting Bishop, Herbert M. Hopkins 
The Mate of the Good Ship York. W. Clark Russell 
To the End of the Trail, Frank Lewis Nason 
Ralph Marlowe, James Ball Naylor 
The Sign of the Prophet, James Ball Naylor 
In the s of St. Clair, (just out) James Ball Naylor 
Lazarre, Mary H. Catherwood 
The Making of an American, Jacob Riis 
Captain Macklin, Richard a 
Ranson’s Folly, Richard Harding Davis 
The Blue Flower, Her ry VanDyke 
The Ruling Passion, Henry VanDyke 
The Vultures, Henry Seton Merriman 
Joe’s Paradise, Marshall Saunders 
The [Man from aementy: Ralph Connor 
The Cavalier, G. W. Cable 
Helmet, of Navarre, The, Bertha Runkle 
The Virginian, Owen Wister 
firs. Wi: of the —— Patch, Alice Caldwell Hegan 
Hearts rageous, Hallie Erminie Rives 
The. Leopard’s Spots, Thomas Dixon. Jr. 
The [lississippi Bubble, Emerson fous 
The Story of [Mary MacLane, By Herself 
A Speckled Bird, Augusta Evans Wilson 
Castle Craneycrow, George Barr McCutcheon 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, Charles Major 
The Lady Paramount, Henry Harland 
Dorothy South, G-orge Cary Eggleston 
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The Battleground, Ellen vay aed 
The Fortunes of Oliver Horn, F. Hopkinson Smith i 
‘he Hound of the Baskervilles, A. Conan Doyle; 

Abner Daniel, Will N. Harben 

The [Madness of Philip, Josephine Dodge Daskam 

The ders, Harry Leon Wilson 

The Blazed Trail, Stewart Edward White 

The History of Sir Richard Calamady, Lucas Malet 

The Diary of a Goose Girl, Kate Douglas Wiggin 

A Pasteboard Crown, Clara Morris 

The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop, Hamlin Garland 
1 from Slavery, Booker T. Washington 

Alice of Old Vincennes, Maurice Thompson 
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Composition Work. 


BY A. H. GIBSON. 

It is of the greatest importance that the boys 
and girls of our public schools should learn to 
speak and write good, plain English. More at- 
tention to language and composition work each 
day, and not too much time devoted to mathe- 
matics, is a better rule for the modern and pro- 
gfessive teacher to follow. Without ‘thorough, 
practical drills in the use of good English, our 
pupils will quit the schoolroom unfitted to enjey 
or practice the whole duties and privileges of 
American citizens. We should be proud of our 
national language and take a deep interest in help- 
ing our pupils to acquire a proper use of it. 

To secure the best results in composition work, 
the teacher must select and present subjects suited 
to the advancement of his classes. Naturally 
children look upon composition writing as some- 
thing dry and bony. It is not to their taste. It 
is not, however, necessary to tell your class that 
you wish them to ‘‘write a composition.’’ Get 
them deeply interested in some subject. For in- 
take the entire class for a walk, and have 





stance, 


them find out all they can about the grasses, the - 


fiowers, trees, or rocks near the schoolhouse. The 
next day call upon them to write all they can 
about one of these subjects. A simple outline on 


the blackboard may assist them to arrange their 
thoughts more orderly. Be sure they have put 
into practice in this work the simple rules of 
punctuation, capitalization, and grammar that 
should be taught in the beginning grades. Chil- 
dren, as arule, love Nature, and her great book 
is open to every teacher. There are bugs, grass- 
hoppers, butterflies in their season, and animals, 
perhaps, peculiar to your locality. .Study these 
with your pupils, and the things learned about 
them will work up into elementary compositions. 

If there are any strange old buildings, Indian 
ruins, or mines, or any other points of interest in 
your neighborhood, visit these with your pupils. 
Investigate them, ask questions about them, being 
careful to direct the curious minds under your charge 
into proper channels of inquiry. Afterward you 
may require your class to write about these. 

Local history affords interesting topics for 
fourth and fifth reader pupils. Stories of ranch 
life, the finding of mines, mountain incidents, 
Indian adventures, anything connected with the 
early settlement of their particular county, should 
awaken an interest and secure good work. 

Drawing should be taught with language work. 
If writing about a table, a knife, an owl, ora 
squirrel, require pupils to draw picture of the 
object instead of writing the word or name of 


' the object for a title. 
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The ways or methods of composition writing 
are many, but not all her paths are peace and 
ease to the busy teacher with his short six hours 
each .day to accomplish results that are satisfac- 
tory to himself, the pupil, and the patron. But 
don’t say you have not time for composition writ- 
ing. Taketime. If necessary let some of the 
regular studies go and devote the time to language. 

Reproduction stories are useful in all grades. 
Teachers, however, should select these wisely. A 
story that is weak, untrue, or improbable should 
never be read to pupils. Give them for models 
what is pure, strong, and beautiful. Stories in 
which the heroic element is a chief feature will 
prove inspiring to the youthful imagination. 
Have your fourth reader pupils read such stories 
as ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ and ‘‘Tom Brown's School Days;"’ 
the fifth reader class, such tales as ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ 
and ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ Read with them, and discuss the 
most interesting points of each book. Have them 
write about the characters, or tell in their own 
way the story. 

To develop the imagination have pupils imagine 
a heroic action or some brave deed, then write it 
out clearly. Have the work read in the class for 
suggestion and criticism. Praise rather than 
condemn these attempts in original composition 
work, and your pupils will be more willing to try 
again. 








Laura R. SMITH. 


1. Would you sing a song, oh chil - dren, 
chil - dren, 


2. Would you sing a song, oh 


GLAD OCTOBER. 


When the leaves are turn-ing red, 
When the days are grow-ing chill? 





And the nois-y squir-rels chat - ter 
And the flow-ers 


C. F. STEELE, 
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head? Would you sing of glad Oc - to - ber, 
still, Then just lis -ten in the eve - 


And the hap - py days she'll bring ? 
ning, Watch the lit - tle fire - flies too. 


Though the birds are fly - ing TE Sweet the woodland ech-os 
For the fair - ies look for chil - dren, 
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Then we'll sing of glad Oc - to - ber, 
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Oh, we'll sing of glad Oc-to - ber, For ’tis au-tumn time 
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A Problem of 
the Schoolroom 











; 3 
ae a 
f By Mary F. Munro 3 
In a recent article, that clear-eyed seer of mod- 
ern days, Stanley G. Hall, writes,—‘‘Instead of 


training memory by information studies, and of 
making reason a center, or even considering motor 
activities as all important, the education of the 
near future will focus upon the feelings, senti- 
ments, emotions, and try to do something for the 
heart out of which are the issues of life.’’ Since 
the days of Comenius, it has been taught that 
the highest mental development rested upon moral 
growth, while character building through the cul- 
tivation of the reasoning abilities, through motor 
activities, has been emphasized in every Normal 
school. But, while true that the most recent 
graduate of the Training school, if questioned as 
to her estimate of the relative value of the moral 
or mental training of pupils, would unhesitatingly 
reply,—the moral; yet, it is to be feared in many 
cases it would be with but a dim idea as to possi- 
bilities of combining the development of self-re- 
spect and truthfulness with the study of the multi- 
plication table, courtesy the spelling lesson, 
brotherly affection, and. Appleton’s reader. 

After the glib reply the beginner goes into her 
schoolroom, and with visions of examinations, 
principals, and supervisors, straightway forgets 
her high calling, and estimates her success as, 
many times, do those above her by figures that de- 
ceive. If conscientious, and particularly if de- 
pressed in spirit over disorder in her schoolroom, 
and, with the devout hope that per cents will go 
up if the ethical side is more strictly considered, 
she possibly makes out a list of the virtues that 
her school magazine instructs her she may develop, 
of the fifty pupils under her charge,—a list be- 
ginning with cleanliness and ending with patriot- 
ism. Discouragement ensues, and she worries 
along as best she can, until, with experience, the 
mechanical workings and daily drill of the school- 
room become habits, and she develops an ab- 
normal instinct for heading off the transgressor in 
his ways, and summarily disposing of the evil 
doer, that gives her rank as the successful teacher 
—one whose services are sought by superintendent 
and principal; one who ‘‘obtains good re- 
sults and is strong in discipline!’’ 

But what of the fifty who daily observe her,— 
the silent fifty, reciting, passing, and promoted, 
and to whose daily growth in things immortal she 
is both blind and unresponsive. «Who can under- 
stand the heart of the child, its depths and shal- 
lows, its reticence and bluntness cruel in its se- 
verity, its patience with the blindness and dumb- 
ness ot those in authority above them, its visions 
of high and holy deeds, and its longing for help- 
ing hands in the path of aspiration. Alas, the 
way of sorrow is lined with graduates from the 
hands of the ‘‘successful teacher.’’ 

Who then can look into the heart of a child? 
How does the heart of a child differ from that of 
the man, and to what end does man incline him- 
self, and what are his ideals? From the lumber 
camp of Oregon and the labor union of Lowell, the 
mines of Michigan and the farm of Iowa comes 
the reply: ‘‘Our hope lies in our watchword,—the 
Brotherhood of Man,’’ and to man’s voice succeeds 
that which is divine which adds,—‘‘The Father- 
hood of God.’’ Let these ideals, the Brotherhood 
of Man, and the Fatherhood of God be the watch- 
word of our school rooms, and all virtue will 


thrive among us, art and literature blossom among;, 


the lowly,and the bulwark of the nation’s strength 
will be the character of our American youth, ‘the 
product of our public school system. 

For some few favored children the private kin- 
dergarten plants and fosters that respect for oneself 
and that respect for one’s neighbor, without which 
the spirit of brotherhood can not exist. The pub- 
lic school kindergartener, like her sister in the 
grades, too often finds her high aim obscured by 
the suggestion that she endeavor to doa little of 
the work assigned for the next grade. If the 
principles of the kindergarten could pervade the 
entire system of education as well as dominate the 
entire teaching force, the problem of character 
building would not appear so intricate to the 
teacher of fifty boys and girls in an ordinary 
schoolroom. 

Those fifty! What teacher has ever faced those 
fifty of average age thirteen, without a sinking 
heart at the problem before her. There sits 
Gladys dainty and immaculate from the home of 
plenty next to Annie the child of poverty, James 
the son of the Mayor, and sullen George the son 
of the convict. In American democracy sit the 
rich and the poor, Catholic, Jew, and Protestant, 
the good and the bad; fifty units yet welded as 
one by the sympathy of youth, the gregariousness 
of childhood. A union that many times arrays 
itself without audible-sign or reason against the 
unwise teacher, and a factor of which the wise 
teacher never loses sight as an aid in teaching, 
governing and moral elevation. 

But how to elevate and yet teach a course of 
study? How to feel at the close of the day that 
fifty children have been fostered in righteousness; 
to feel reasonable certainty that love, faithful- 
ness, and manly virtues have been strengthened. 
Here we can rest on psychological law. The 
primal instinct of childhood is to have and to hold. 
‘*To have’’ in childish minds is greater than ‘‘to 
be.’’ What day ‘‘to be’’ is seen to be greater 
than ‘‘to have’’ is a birthday of the soul. 

The lad with a pony and a boat is envied by his 
mates. In the minds of children possession 
enobles, and to the thirteen year old boy and girl 
riches most desirable. Their desires are so keen. 
Their wants range from gum and candy through 
bicycles, books, and watches, to possible travel, 
play, and study. Here, in the possibilities of 
American life, lies the key of the teacher’s prob- 
lem, ‘‘the development of that respect for others, 
and that respect for one’s self without which the 
spirit of Brotherhood can not exist.’’ Always 
and forever should the teacher emphasize the truth 
that in America an industrious, trustworthy boy 
or girl who spends youth wisely, and is possessed 
of a sound body, can reasonably command his own 
future. Hopefulness in regard to days to come 
should be urged. In the minds of many children 
there exists a dread of growing up. ‘‘Everyone 
says you are having your best days now’’ they 
cry. This view of life the teacher should com- 
bat. The geography lesson should be conducted 
with a view of possible travel for all. The lesson 
in literature should point out the possibility of the 
ownership of books and pictures, and forever the 
point emphasized, that, in days to come, through 
economy and industry all dreams may become 
realities. ‘‘We are such stuff as dreams are made 
of,’’ therefore furnish material for the dream of 
the boy and girl. Respect for the possibilities of 
others must be accompanied by respect for one’s 
self and one’s own possibilities: Many a child 
has felt life a burden and themselves an object of 
scorn to their mates through the inability to con- 
quer some one study. That instructor who has 
never;tried,.will be amazed at the readiness and 
interest with which children of thirteen. will ap- 
preciate and apply simple pedagogical truths, In 


a certain school composed mainly of children of 
foreign birth from poor homes, the course in spell- 
ing was found difficult. The teacher gave the 
children a simple talk upon mind action, pointing 
out that some came into the world with the sound 
center more highly developed, while with others it 


‘was the center of sight. She asked how many, 


when the spelling was written, heard the words 
spelled mentally letter by letter, and, how many 
saw a picture of the word as printed or written on 
the page. They were asked to test themselves, 
and, as a matter of mental economy, prove which 
was the easier way for them to Jearn,—to spell 
orally or write the words. The interesting fact 
came out that those children who profited most 
from oral spelling were those musically inclined, 
while those who found writing the words most 
helpful, were those who did best in drawing. 
And here came in the spirit of helpfulness and 
mutual appreciation. The diversity of gifts was 
impressed; some could spell and some could fig- 
ure. The study time for spelling was re-organ- 
ized, and pupil-teachers heard those spell orally 
who profited most from that drill. The incen- 
tive and reward for study was the privilege of 
helping another. It was found quite possible for 
the teacher to hear a class of twenty-five recite, 
while several pupil teachers in various corners of 
the rooin heard others spell orally. The interest 
of the child teacher in the lesson of his charge 
spurred the student, and the result was, that, at 
the end of the term, about half the room spelled 
the entire course without failing a single word. 
The objection was raised that the aim of the 
teacher should be to develop, to strengthen the 
weaknesses of children, not to take advantage of 
individual idiosyncrasies in order, to teacha 
course of study. The reply was that spelling is 
not an end but a means, the gifts of the individual 
were recognized, the conservation of child energy 
to be studied, and the drawing lesson infinitely 
superior as an aid in developing the sight center, 
rather than writing the word ‘‘ ‘mpenetrability’’ 
ten times. 

However, the greatest gain from the employ- 
ment of the child teacher in the graded school is 
the deepening of the social life, the cultivation of 
the spirit of friendliness and mutual help. The 
keynote for all teaching will be found in that an- 
cient- motto, ‘‘We live not for ourselves but for 
the whole world.’’ Self-respect grows from the 
ability to help another and with the recognition 
by one’s self and others of one’s own successes. 
The discouragement of children is too often too 
little appreciated. 

A dull girl once said to her principal, ‘‘ Miss C, 
what is a girl good for who can not learn books?’’ 
Faithful, honest, but hopelessly discouraged, she 
could never pass any examination. ‘‘School is 
not all of life,’’ replied the wise woman. ‘‘A girl 
who cannot learn from books can be a neat house- 
keeper, a good cook, a careful nurse, the right 
hand of her mother, and a blessing to all 
around.’’ Graduation was hopeless; the girl 
dropped school, married and grew to bea _ notable 
housekeeper and mother. Her husband acquired 
wealth and she interested herself in charitable 
organizations, and, through her habits of method 
and system, came to bea director of a vast charity, 
while, today, in her native city no woman is more 
honored than the dull girl who could not learn 
from books. Therefore take courage, and shield 
the dullest and slowest from the scorn of their 
companions. If Christine who never passes is the 
only girl who can cut out and make a shirt waist, 
let her be held up for emulation and let her mates 
help her over the impossible places in her study. 

Children of thirteen are capable of discussing 
in a simple way the qualifications of the model 
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teacher with a view to their own helpfulness. 
‘«How can they best help another to understand 
the puzzling problem? Does the good teacher 
take the pencil and do the work? How can they 
be sure their explanation has been a success?’’ 
Then det theory be put into practice, and when the 
close of school draws near, and David comes for 
the seventh time to show his example in long di- 
vision which will not prove because he persists in 
saying that seven times nine is fifty-four, let Jon- 
athan slip in beside him; and David, encouraged 
by the friendly arm around his neck, and strength- 
ened by the consciousness that grave eyes are fol- 
lowing every figure, finds his mistake, and three 
rejoice; David, Jonathan and the teacher. 

‘*But independence is a virtue, and it strength- 
ens children’s minds to find their own mistakes,’’ 
objects a teacher. Does worry then strengthen 
the mind, and is independence secured by causing 
the mind to dwell on the mistake seven times and 
on the correct form once? Professor Hinsdale of 
Ann Arbor University once spoke. of teachers as 
groove makers. Every time a thought flitted 
through the mind it left a physical impress on 
that organ; send the thought along the same line 
repeatedly, and the groove deepened; therefore, 
drill on right forms, avoid repetition of mistakes, 
and deepen the groove of brotherly affection in 
the brains of David and Jonathan. 


Above all let the sympathetic help of the school 
be shown to the convalescent pupil just returned, 
and to the stranger in their midst. Teach 
thoughtfulness for the sick lad. Let each write a 
letter to the invalid, draw their most amusing 
picture and send to him the results of the day’s 
drawing lesson. A lad once arose from an illness 
with the newly acquired ability te draw as the re- 
sult of much study of the work of his schoolmates 
as it hung on the walls of his sick room. 

Teach appreciation of endeavor and praise of 
excellence. A teacher once took a class of cap- 
tious, cross children where each pupil’s ‘reading 
was followed by an outbreak of hands and critical 
comments. ‘‘He did not stop at that comma! He 
did not pronnounce correctly! He did this and he 
did not do that, was the cry, while the victim sat 
with a face of smiling. scorn. ‘‘We will not say 
anything about mistakes today,’’ said the new 
teacher, ‘‘but we will see what we can find to 
praise in each cther’s reading. As the lesson 
proceeded the children’s faces began to change, 
and the closest critic in a Normal training school 
could not draw out more points illustrative of good 
reading than they found to note. Finally the 
ne’er-do-well of the class took his turn, only to be 
assisted, nay, dragged through his paragraph. 
The room grew still, silent, and when he sat down 
not a hand appeared. ‘‘Did no one see anything 


to praise?’’ asked the teacher. In the silence a 


little saint arose, and with her serious, gentle 
voice said, ‘‘He stood well.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the 
teacher as gravely, ‘‘he stood well.’’ She made no 
other comment and the reading was continued. 
He stood well! Never was idleness so over- 
whelmed by shame! The sitence, the soft little 
voice, and his condemnation through his one 
virtue! Was it strange that at the close of the 
term, in the report in reading, after the name of 
the ne’er-do-well appeared the word ‘‘Good."’ 

The keynote of all recitation in the mind of the 
pupil should be made the benefit and pleasure to 
be derived by others. Weak-voiced Annie must 
be called upon to remember her friend in the 
back of the room whom she can help by her ex- 
planation if she can succeed in making her hear, 
and Annie’s voice will receive added strength. 
James can give pleasure by reciting his piece, and 
James sees nought but smiling faces and recites 
freely. They can all enjoy better if the one who 


reads steps to the front of the room and em- 
barrassment is forgotten. All are friends here; 
all are trying—failing sometimes and succeeding 
many times; and a mistake, while not to be re- 
joiced over, is a source of strength to the learner 
whose error is discovered —a way mark to the 
humble listener. 

Above all, beyond all so called ‘‘order’’ in the 
schoolroom, insist on the laws of courtesy to the 
utmost jot. Children treated with respect, and 
compelled to treat others with respect, respect 
themselves. If James sees Annie’s pencil on the 
floor he must pick it up and Annie must say 
‘*Thank you.’’ If Esther jostles against Ruth 
she must say ‘* Excuse me,’’ and Ruth must make 
appropriate response. The motto over the school- 
room door should be, ‘‘ Ladies first,’’ and in the 
heart of the thirteen-year-old boy all laws of 
chivalry fostered. His ideal should be that of the 
Arab; that title given only to the most daring 
rider, the bravest fighter, the idol of his tribe— 
‘*The Brother of Girls.’’ 

The teacher is the link that joins the child 
with the home and the outside world. It is her 
province to broaden the child’s horizon and give 
to him the point of view of the adult. The thir- 
teen-year-old, can, through the story from litera- 
ture and history, begin the study of human _ na- 
ture; to understand man through a better under- 
standing of his parents. As the teacher binds the 
home with the outside world, it should be the aim 
to deepen and strengthen all domestic affection 
and home sentiment. If was stated as a charac- 
teristic of the great Teacher that he should ‘‘turn 
the heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to their fathers.’’ Affection 
for parents is taken for granted, while many chil- 
dren doubt the reality of much parental affection 
in their cases. The harsh word from an over- 
worked parent embitters the child and prevents 
him from seeing the love that exists. It is for 
the teacher to emphasize parental love from the 
care of the bird in its nest, to the toil, the self- 
denial and sacrifice of the father and mother at 
home. Insistupon the pride of parents of the 
progress and good report of the child and the 
joy over the well-doing of the prodigal. Great 
is the reward of the teacher who trains to 
love. In the day of trouble she will find herself 
strangely beloved by an ever-increasing multi- 
tude who hold her name in tender remembrance. 
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A Couplet to Teach the Children. 





BY MABEL A. BEEKMAN. 


Without doubt many of you will smile when I 
tell you that I consider one of the best lessons I 
ever taught my pupils, was the following couplet: 

‘*Fools names as well as faces, 
Are often seen in public places.’’ 

Of all true sayings that is one of the truest. 
Those two lines were familiar to me and had been 
for years, but I never so fully realized their sig- 
nificance until I became a teacher. Soon after I 
began teaching, I, one day, noticed on the outside 
of the schoolhouse, in the halls, in the closets, 
and even on the sides of an empty building, which 
stood near the numberless names written and re- 
written. It is true but few of the names were 
those of my pupils but those of the older ones of 
the school, who, doubtless, thoughtlessly scribbled 
their names for want of better employment. Im- 
mediately 1 thought of the old couplet and how 
some day my pupils would become older and more 
advanced, just at the scribbling age, and they too 
would be writing their names and those of their 
friends in conspicuous places. Thi# error I de- 


termined to correct, if possible,and'without hesita- | 


tion I walked into the schoolroom, told the chil- 
dren to prepare to copy and learn that which | 
should give tothem. The old couplet was given. 
I then explained what it meant in sufficiently 
simple language so the children perfectly under- 
stood. There were then forty pupils under my 
charge, and in a surprisingly short time every 
child could tell the two lines 1 required them to 
tell, could explain them, and I am sure fully com- 
prehended their meaning. Every day for a week 
the couplet was repeated by a dozen or more of 
the children until it became firmly fixed in all 
their minds. With the first talk on the subject, 
I had told them I should hope to see none of their 
names written in ‘‘ public places,’’certainly not on 
the school grounds. So far as I know not one has 
disobeyed. The hall was cleaned, the names 
erased and none of my pupils have written there 
since. They feel, I think, that it would be a dis- 
grace, as well as breaking a rule, to let their 
names appear in such a place. ‘ 

And it is a disgrace, in a way, to have 
one’s name written in all places for any passer-by 
to read and comment upon. It seems to me 
that no one would do this if he but realized 
how it makes him appear in the eyes of 
the well-informed-person. Children scribble 
their names because’ they constantly see others 
doing it. They ask, ‘‘Why is it a mistake? no 
one ever told me it was, and if so why do 
brother John and sister Minnie do it? Brother 
John isin the advanced department and sister 
Minnie was graduated last year, they surely ought 
to know what is right.’’ So they ought, but it is 
likely no one ever presented the matter to them 
in just the way it was presented to the younger 
one of the family. As we all know, children be- 


-come youths, youths become men, and the scrib- 


bling habit is likely t« remain with them unless 
it is corrected in childhood, If this correc- 
tion were made by all teachers, I think, in the 
future our railroad stations, fences, and all public 
houses would be less beautifully (?) decorated. 
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A Doctor’s Experience. 





Medicine Not Needed in This Case. 


It is hard to convince some people that coffee 
does them an injury! They iay their bad feelings 
to almost every cause but the true and unsuspected 
one. : 

But the doctor knows; his wide experience has 
proven to him that to some systems coffee is an 
insidious poison that undermines the health. 

Ask the doctor if coffee is the cause of consti- 
pation, stomach and nervous troubles. 

‘*T have been a coffee drinker all my life. Iam 
now forty-two years old and when taken sick two 
years ago with nervous prostration, my doctor said 
that my nervous system was broken down and that 
I would have to give up coffee. I got so weak 
and shaky I could not work, and reading your 
advertisement of Postum Food Coffee, I asked my 
grocer if he had any of it. He said, ‘Yes,’ and 
that he used it in his family and it was all it 
claimed to be. 

So I quit coffee and commenced to use Postum 
steadily and found in about two weeks’ time, I 
could sleep soundly at night and get up in the 
morning feeling fresh and well. In about two 
months, I began to gain flesh. I only weighed 
146 pounds when I commenced on Postum and now 
I weigh 167 and feel better than I did at twenty 
years of age. 

I am working every day and sleep well at night. 
My two children were great coffee drinkers, but 
they have not drank any since Postum came into 
the house, and are far more healthy than they were 
before. Stewart M. Hall, Fairfield W. Va. 
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{ _BY MISS INEZ M. McFEE } 


‘Habits, like letters cut in the bark of a tree, 
grow and widen with age.’’ It would be well 
for the teacher to remember this, and at the very 
beginning of this school year, look well to the 
foundation of the school. 

Order is the first stone to be considered, for 
without it the school will be a failure. Hinsdale 
says that the teacher succeeds best in keeping 
order who says the least about it. Undoubtedly 
this is true; children invariably dislike the name 
of rule, and the wise teacher says very little about 
it. Among the many enemies of good order may 
be mentioned whispering, idleness, litter on desks 
and floor, class interruptions, unnecessary ques- 
tioning, general confusion in studying and moving 
about the room, banging of books, slates, etc. 
Since the organization of the first school, teachers 
have, at times, found difficulty in settling these 
questions. For the benefit of any who may now 
be puzzling over the problem, we wish to give a 
few suggestions and devices that have been thor- 
oughly tried in the fire and proved successful. 

I. If you are teaching in the Jower grades, and 
wish to abolish whispering,—In fancy, I hear 
some teacher exclaim, ‘‘O, don’t try to do that! 
You will only harbor deceit and teach the pupils 
to lie.’’ The exclamation is worthy of careful 
thought; in my opinion, it may be stifled, but, as 
Mr. Kipling says, ‘‘That’s another story,’’ and 
need not be discussed here. So, if you wish to 
rid the schoolroom of that *‘ whispering bugbear,’’ 
draw a five-pointed star for each pupil along the 
top of the blackboard. Each point represents a 
school day. Atthe close of each day, call the 
roll; if anyone is imperfect, color the point in 
his star that represents that day. The pupils, 
having a natural desire to appear well in each 
other's eyes, will strive earnestly to keep their 
stars bright. Should there be a pupil who does 
not care for public opinion, and allows all the 
points of his star to become colored he must be 
punished in some way. 

In advanced grades, we have known the follow- 
ing plan to be worked very successfully. Watch 
any pupil who idles his time, and enter the 
number of minutes which he loses, opposite his 
name in the class book. When the minutes add 
to ten, require him to make up the time at recess. 
Assign a sufficiently hard task so that he will not 
care to repeat it. 

II. For idleness, a very simple remedy usually 
effects acure. Ifa child will not work in school 
time, let him understand that he must work while 
the others play. Do not just require him to keep 
his seat; make him put in his time thoroughly. 
Of course, there are extreme cases which would not 
be reached by this plan. We remember a small 
boy in the primary room who would not do his 
number work. ‘The task was copying sums from 
the blackboard and adding upon his slate. He 
knew how to do the work, and was provided with 
pictures and colored pegs to use as counters, but, 
when the time came for handing in slates, he 
seldom had more than two or three problems, ard 
sometimes not even that many figures. His 
teacher tried various plans, even resorting to 
whipping. This was thoroughly admininstered, 
but the boy was used to such treatment at home, 
and he received it in the truly philosophical spirit 
of **the boy,’’ remarking in an aside to his com- 
panions that ‘‘a whipping never lasted long.’’ 





The next day he handed in his slate with two _fig- 
ures anda poorly drawn picture upon it. His 
teacher was thoroughly exasperated, and as a final 
experiment, fastened his slate on his back and 
had him stand upon a chcir in the doorway so that 
pupils passing through the hall might see how 
lazy he had been. Almost every one who passed 
made fun of him, and the little fellow was at last 
so thoroughly ashamed of himself that he hid his 
face and cried. His teacher knew that it would 
take considerable self-mortification to sink very 
deep into his memory, so he was required to stand 
all through recess. The next morning he was 
quietly informed that if he was idle, he would 
have to stand for the remainder of the morning on 
a chair in the principal’s room and exhibit his 
work. This was effectual and Johnnie handed in 
a full slate thereafter. 

We have also worked the ‘‘star plan’’ success- 
fully for idleness. For example, suppose that the 
first grade are trying for perfect reading lessons. 
Each pupil should have a five-pointed star the 
same as above. Every mistake makes a cross in 
the point for that day. Five crosses destroy 
a point, and it must be erased. Instead of allow- 
ing pupils to ask to have unknown words pro- 
nounced, have each pass to the board and write 
the word under his star. As soon as the class is 
called, pronounce the words and drill upon them 
for a few minutes. Fora part of the next lesson, 
each pupil must be required to learn to spell the 
words written under his star. At the end of the 
week, the pupils who have whole stars should be 
allowed some favor. It isa good plan to allow 
them to have a‘‘play afternoon’’ Friday. They 
should be excused from regular lessons, and be 
permitted to do paper cutting, weaving, drawing, 
etc. 

The following is a simple device which will be 
of interest to the small pupils. Draw a_ beehive 
upon the board. Have a talk with the pupils 
about ‘‘bees,’’ dwelling at some length upon the 
‘‘worker’’ and ‘‘drones.’’ Then suggest that they 
play the schoolroom is a hive. Tell them that 
they may be the workers and drones and that you 
will be the queen and direct their work. Then 
tell them that you will write the names of the 
drones in the lower cells of the hive, while the 
busiest bees will have their names at the top. 
This will create much interest and the children 
will work hard to get their names at the top of 
the hive. 

III. For neatness—In the primary grades, it is 
a good plan to draw a dustpan upon the board. 
Tell the pupils that it is for the pupils who do 
not keep their desks and the floor near them neat 
and clean. Then, if anyone leaves his desk in 
confusion or scatters paper on the floor, put his 
name in the dustpan. In the advanced grades, a 
few genéral talks on neatness, and a private per- 
sonal reminder to those in need, will usually be 
effectual. It should always be undersood that if 
any one makes unneccessary litter about his desk, 
he must sweep it up. Teachers are often inclined 
to neglect these things, especially if they do not 
have to do the janitor work. This ought not to 
be; nothing spoils the appearance of a room like a 
litter of dust, pencil scrapings, and torn papers. 
The principles of good housekeeping are just as 
necessary in the schoolroom as in the home. 

IV. Interruptions—Pupils should be allowed 
the largest liberty possible without infringing on 
the rights of others. It is not necessary for pupils 
to request leave to drink, to leave the room, or 
to attend to other schoolroom duties. They 
should have perfect freedom so long as they re- 
spect their privilege. Abuse of any privilege 
should always be followed by privation. Pupils 
should be expected to attend to such things after-- 


*, 


the five minute bell at recess rings. They will 
willingly do this if they are requested and encour- 
aged todoso. If pupils are troublesome about 
leaving the room, require them to register their 
names on the blackboard and to make up two or 
three minutes at recess. Teachers should not 
allow pupils to interrupt during class periods. A 
good plan in the lower grades, where it is hard for 
pupils to study without more or less assistance, 
especially in getting a reading lesson, is to appoint 
one of the older pupils as ‘‘helper’’ for a session. 

Let them pass quietly about the room giving 
such assistance as is necessary. Of course they 
should not be expected to help those in their own 
grade. The helper should always be chosen from 
the pupils who have had perfect lessons, or been 
perfect in deportment; they will think this quite 
a privilege, and will put forth a good deal of 
effort to become a helper. 

We have seen teachers almost frantic in their 
efforts to hear a class, answer questions, and get 
through intime. They were besieged in front 
and rear by pupHs with books or slates aking 
help, and by others in various quarters of her 
room with raised hands and snapping fingers. 
Teachers should seldom, if ever, allow pupils to 
bring forward their work when help is needed. 
We have been in a schoolroom where it seemed as 
though some of the pupils really didn’t know 
where they belonged. They wandered here and 
there; first to get a drink, then to wet a sponge, 
ask help of the teacher, speak to someone, etc. 
Not long since, we entered a schoolroom where 
some of the pupils were seated in the windows, 
one or two had on sunbonnets or hats, others were 
wandering aimlessly about or sitting in all sorts 
of attitudes at their seats; some few were trying 
to study, but the greater number were engaged in 
employment wholly out of place in a _ well-or- 
dered schoolroom. The teacher who allows such 
conduct in the schoolroom has certainly missed 
his’calling, and we can only wonder why they are 
tolerated. Probably such time-servers are few, 
but they are to be found nevertheless. In some 
instances, perhaps, they allow such conditions to 
exist because they do not know how to remedy the 
evil. 

In school government much depends on making 
the pupils feel that the rules and regulations are 
for their own good, and not to gratify the whims 
or caprices of the teacher. Most pupils really 
prefer order to disorder, and they do not respect 
the teacher who does not maintain authority. One 
object of discipline is to secure a sufficient degree 
of order and quietness to enable the pupils to 
pursue their studies without interruption; but the 
higher aim is to train the will, and teach the 
pupils self-control. Cheerful obedience, respect 
for law and order, a hearty acquiescence 1n what- 
ever is good for the entire number, are character- 
istics of a school which is well guverned. The 
management of the school requires both tact and 
skill on the part of the teacher. Tact, especially 
in gaining the necessary confidence and good will 
of the parents, involves a large amount of common 
sense, fur parents do not always see their chil- 
dren’s faults as the teacher does. The manage- 
ment must be firm and unvarying; there must be 
the same spirit and the same requirements every 
day of the term. The teacher who said to her 
pupils: ‘‘I’ve got.a bad headache, and you had 
better all look out today for I feel very cross,’’ 
might better have dismissed her pupils until she 
felt able to teach them. Quite often pupils have 
to suffer because the teacher has indigestion, or 
has been out late, or the like. Teachers should 
remember that that which is treated as an offense 
today must be an offense if committed tomorrow. 
Always convince your pupils that you mean what 
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you say, but do not allow them, if you punish 
them, to feel the undercurrent, ‘‘I’ll show you 
that I mean to have my way.’’ Observe the 
strictest. impartiality in dealings with the pupils; 
each pupil has a right to the best which the school 
affords in government as well as in instruotion. 
Penalties for the violations of rules may be var- 
ied in character, but they must be certain, and 
they must appear as the natural consequence of 
wrong acts. It is not a good plan to make cast- 
iron rules with unchangeable penalties, or to in- 
dulge in long discourses regarding the punishment 
that is to follow if one of the rules is broken. 
The wise teacher has only the Golden Rule. 
Whenever it is possible, the punishment should be 
a continuation of the wrong doing. For instance, 
I once knew of a boy who had the bad habit of 
playing mumble-peg on the floor behind his seat 
whenever the teacher’s back was turned. He was 
completely cured by being allowed to play the 
whole of one session on the platform before the 
school... Scolding, nagging, fault-finding, ridicul- 
ing, and such barbarisms as pulling the hair, box- 
ing the ears, etc., are not proper means to be 
used in governing a school. Teachers should be 
careful to hold up right motives before the pupils. 
Fear of punshment is no worse, as a motive, than 
undue love of self. Sometimes a whipping works 
less injury than flattering, coaxing, or undeserved 
praise. The pleasure which comes from well- 
doing because it is right should be constantly in 
the mind of the pupil. Teachers should always 
encourage truthfulness among the pupils. There 
is a conventional sense of honor among schoolboys 
which binds them not to inform the teacher of the 
misdeeds of their mates. The wise teacher uses 
tact in modifying the school code so as to draw 
a line of distinction between minor matters that 
belong to the tattling order, and the graver 
offences that concern the welfare of the school. 
The teacher should look for the good that is in 
the bad boy, for even the worst ones have some 
redeeming qualities. It is well to remember that 
idleness is the fountain of disorder in the school. 
Give the child constant employment, awaken his 
interest in some study, stimulate his ambition to 
learn, and he is seldom a source of disturbance. 
Many boarding house keepers fail to please 
through lack of originality. They prepare the 
same thing in the same way day after day, aud 
no matter how palatable a dish is, one grows tired 
of seeing it 365 days in the year. The same is 
equally true in teaching; teachers must vary their 
plan of doing things. Children will soon become- 
tired of a teacher who has one and only one way 
of going at things. When students complain that 
they do not like to go to school, it is usually quite 
certain that their teacher lacks originality to 
arouce a lively interest in them. The individual- 
ity of the teacher is shown in the recitation more 
than in government or discipline. The recitation 
must be adapted to the individual capacity of the 
child, and should teach him that ‘‘Life ‘is real; 
life is earnest.’’ ‘There should be plenty of move- 
ment and life in the recitation. It is a poor 
teacher. who calls a class to the recitation bench. 
and allows them to sit in an ungraceful position, 
each pupil reciting in turn. Whenever possible, 
the pupils should be seated in grades so that it 
will not be necesary for them to go to position for 
class. If the class is seated, when a .pupil .is 
called upon to recite he should stand. . This gives 
him self-confidence and more fully attracts the 
attention of the class.- It is a good plan to have 
plenty of written work in the class exercise, 


allowing a part or all of the class to pass to the _ 


board. There are. so many ways of conducting a 
recitation and presenting the different subjects 
that it would be impossible to make more than 


passing mention of them. No live teacher need 
fail to continually surprise his class with a new 
method of conducting a recitation. Aim tospring 
something new upon them; keep them awake and 
on the lookout. The arrangement and length of 
recitations are matters of judgment to be modified 
according to conditions. When one class is re- 
citing, be sure that the others have something to 
do and that they doit. Ifthe school is a large 
one, do no attempt to hear daily recitations in 
everything, but alternate the studies of the more 
advanced pupils. Economize time and instruction 
by means of as many general exercises as possible, 
in which all except the youngest pupils can join; 
such as drill exercises in the fundamental opera- 
tions, mental arithmetic exercises, the spelling of 
common words, short compositions, review ques- 
tions on the leading facts of geography and _his- 
tory, etc. ‘Take an hour weekly, or better an 
afternoon, for select readings, recitals, dialogues, 
and the like. Invite the parents to be present, 
and endeavor in every way to interest them in the 
school work and in the betterment of the school 
surroundings. 

The subject of ‘‘Suggestions and Devices’’ is so 
broad that, if time and space permitted, we might 
write indefinitely, but perhaps it is not necessary. 
In closing, let us add that only those are worthy 
of the teacher’s calling who love it for its own 
sake, who enter upon it with delight, and who 
are willing to spend much time and thought 
studying the methods of others and devising new 
ones. It has been well said: ‘‘It will be a glad 
day when the teacher who has not thumbed well 
his Page will be in as uncomfortable a situation 
as the lawyer who is not familiar with his Black- 
stone.’’ Such authors as Froebel, Pestalozzi, 
Horace Mann, Greenwood, Thring, Joseph Payne, 
Thompson, Lord Brougham, Compayre, and a 
host of others, have written much that is invalu- 
able to the, teacher; besides their writings the 
true teacher needs to read the columns of the best 
educational journals of the day in order to get the 
methods of his co-laborers. New methods should 
be adopted cautiously, after careful thought. It 
is not a good plan to drop headlong into every 
hobbist’s scheme;- remember if you are teaching 
your boys and girls to work in an intelligent and 


systematic way, you are educating them, no mat-. 


ter if you are not using Mr. Newfangle’s latest 
method. Patrick says: ‘‘No one who blindly 
copies the methods. of another can ever make an 
inspiring teacher. Back of every success is orig- 
inality, purpose and courage. A machine teacher 
who does not carry into his work the prime ele- 
ments of success, a teacher who does not study 
methods as well as text-books, must always remain 
a copyist.’’ 
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Punctual Attendance Easy. 





BY PEDAGOGUE. 


One great difficuity in the management of. a 


school is, securing punctual attendance from all 
the pupils. While the major part of the scholars 


may be prompt enough in their arrival, in every _ 
large school there will be several perhaps who. 


seem to have an inveterate and incurable habit of 


coming in late, even after some of the lessons have © 


been recited, their arrival always causing more or 
less confusion. The daily annoyance of late ar- 
rivals is a serious drag to the progress and good 
order. of any country or village school. Some of 


_ the plans we have hit upon, from time to time, to 


effect _a cure of this trouble are as follows: 
We encourage all pupils to arrive promptly at 
the hour, or a little before the hour for opening. 


First, we try to remove all unpleasant tasks for 


the pupils in the early hours, by engaging and 
paying someone of the nearby pupils to act as 
chore boy for the school, such tasks as splittng 
wood, making fires, bringing water, etc., that are 
apt to fall upon the first arrivals in most schools. 

Secondly, we arrange the lessons for the day so 
as to have the easiest studies come up for recita- 
tion first in the morning, leaving the more diffi- 
cult tasks for a later hour. In this way, pupils 
are not deterred from prompt arrival by fear of a 
failure over a hard lesson. Besides, this method 
gives the child a chance to consult the teacher for 
information about any hard task that may come 
up, before the time for reciting that lesson. This 
is important. The teacher’s best work is in giv- 
ing instruction while a lesson is being learned, 
and not necessarily at the moment of recitation. 

Thirdly, we contrive to have some rather rare 
article, such as a microscope, a stereopticon, a 
graphophone, or a large magnet, to show pupils 
just before opening school, while the scholars are 
coming in, but which article is studiously put 
away out of sight for the remainder of the day. 
If there should be a request to see the article dur- 
ing the day, pleasantly inform the pupil that you 
will be glad to show it the next morning, just 
before school. Ina little while, you will find 
most of the scholars coming in early, to get a 
sight of the new or rare article. This plan has 
some objections, inasmuch as it necessitates a 
constant change from one new article to another, 
to do which might entail expense on the teacher. 
But it has its advantages and uses as instruction 
for the pupils, which outweigh any objection. 

Fourthly, if, after all, there remain some hard 
cases of tardiness, make a list of these cases, and 
try to ferret out the cause thereof. There may 
be domestic causes that almost compel late ar- 
rivals on the part-of some pupils. Perhaps a visit 
to the families may reveal something that the 
teacher can do or say to remove the difficulty. It 
may be the pupil is required to do chore work at 
home till a late hour in the morning, or the family 
meal is served late. Do not scold or fret bout 
late arrivals. Study the cause, and try to remove 
it. Very few pupils are late from deliberate 
choice, if they are properly encouraged by the 
teacher to come early. We say it deliberately, 
from experience, because we have had just such 
trouble to contend with, that any teacher who 
loves his work, and studies to make his work a 
decided success, may, in one way or another, pre- 
vent tardiness in ‘school, and secure prompt ar- 
rivals from every pupil. When this is once done, 
any occasional tardiness should not meet with re- 
proval, but kind inquiry should be made whether 
anyone is sick at home, or any accident has oc- 
curred. This will show the pupil that you feel 
an interest in himself and his family, and are try- 
ing to help him all you can. 
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The Literature of India. 








MARION GRAHAM WALLACE, 


It is thought that the ancestors of the Hindus 
appeared in the northwestern part of India in and 
around the Punjab, fifteen or more centuries be- 
fore Christ. They were called Aryans. Arya is 
an old word, a Persian word meaning a_ plough- 
man, or tiller of the soil. The first Hindu inhab- 
itants of India called themselves Aryans or noble- 
men, in contra-distinction to the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the country. They were probably 
emigrants from Persia and in their name, Aryan, 
they preserve the name of Persia,—Airan or Iran. 

Of the history of the Aryans we know practi- 
cally nothing. Our first authentic date is that of 
the conquest of Darius, 512, B. C. Although the 
literature of the Hindus is the most voluminous 
that has come down to us from ancient times, yet 
when we search for Hindu history we find that 
branch of literature missing. They seemed to 
have cared nothing for preserving the annals of 
their land. ‘‘Their religious philosophy was of a 
character so sublime and abstracted, that the out- 
ward occurrences of life were of no moment to 
them. Nature was to them a dream—an illusion; 
and mortal existence an evil.’’ They deemed that 
the highest good which could come to them was to 
shuffle cff this mortal coil, and escape from the 
ills of the flesh into that state of non existence 
from which they came. Because of this vagueness 
of their historical records they have ascribed to 
their literature an antiquity, which has not been 
proved by the investigations of later day scholars. 

Sanskrit—the language spoken by this race 
means ‘‘perfected.’’ The vulgar idiom of the 
Aryan race is ‘‘Prakit,’’ meaning mongrel. San- 
skrit has been a dead language for more than two 
thousand years; it is the classical tongue of the 
Hindu literature. The Vedas are the oldest Sans- 
krit books. The word ‘‘Veda’’ means knowledge. 
We must understand ‘Veda’’ as unwritten knowl- 
edge which comes from the ‘‘Self-existent 
Brahman.’’ The root of the word Brahman is a 
word signifying strength. The conception of the 
god Brahma was derived from this idea of ‘‘self- 
existent energy,’’ and the priests of this divinity 
were known as Brahmans. Apart from the various 
superstitions of the aboriginal tribes, the only re- 
ligion of India for years, was Brahmanism. 
Buddhism which arose in the sixth century before 
Christ still survives in China, Japan, Ceylon, and 
Siam, yet throughout the great peninsula of Hin- 
doostan the faith of Braman is the prevailing re- 
ligion. 

The Vedas—or sacred books—are in fact the 
Hindus’ Bible,and consist of four Sanhitas. San- 
hita signifies ‘‘ put together.’’ Really the Sanhitas 
are collections of hymns. They are, the Rig- 
Veda, the Sama-Veda, Yajur-Veda, and the 
Atharva- Veda. 

In the Rig-Veda are 10,580 verses in simple 
metre, which glorify the god of the nation. The 


Sama-Veda is made up of chants taken from the 
Rig-Veda, intended to be sung in the Somaritual. 
The Soma is a plan. worshiped by the Hindus. 
The word ‘‘Yajur’’ means a ‘‘formula,’’ so the 
Yajur-Veda is made up of certain words appointed 
to be uttered in fixed stages of the religious sacri- 
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fices. Last, the Atharva- Veda or Brahma-Veda is 
a collection of the incantations of the priests. It 
is dated long after the other three. 

These four original compositions constitute the 
first period of Sanskrit literature. This period 
tells of a time when the people were in a peaceful 
condition, and filled with a devotion to spiritual 
things. 

The second period of Indian literature is the 
Epic period and corresponds with the era uf con- 
quest and expansion. ‘The two great epics of this 
age are the ‘‘ Ramayana’’ and the ‘‘ Mahabharata. ’’ 
The first is the work of the poet, Valmiki. Ravana, 
chief of evil spirits, is one of the principal char- 
acters. Vishnu the first born of Brahma is 
another. The epic relates how Ravana, the chief 
of demons, induced the gods to make him invul- 
nerable, and Vishnu was persuaded by the other 
divinities to become a man in order to overcome 
this evil spirit. ‘The Avatar of Vishnu (or incar- 
nation of Vishnu) is described by the poem—the 
death of Ravana, and Vishnu’s ascension to 
heaven. We see at a glance the resemblance of 
this story to our own great story of the Christ. 
The Mahabharata—by the poet Vyasa— is a very 
long poem. It relates the story of the war be- 
tween the Kanrava and Pandava—brothers—the one 
typifying the evil, the other the good principle. 
Of course, it terminates in the triumph of the 
good over the evil. 

‘The Bhagavadgita, or The Mystical Song of 
the Adored One,’’ while incorporated in the 
‘*Mahabharata,’’ was written much later. It is 
one of the most beautiful gems in the ancient lit- 
erature pf the Hindus. 

The third period of Indian literature contains 
all the writings of India since the birth of Christ. 
The Hitopadesa isa very famous production of 
this era. It isa collection of stories told by 
Vishnu-harman to the sons of King Sudarshana. 
Kalidasa is the foremost of the dramatists of this 
country. We know very little of the life of this 
Hindu Shakespeare. He was born at Oujein and 
was one of the Nine Gems of the court of the 
king in whose reign he lived. The date of his 
life and works varies from 56 B. C. to the eighth 
century A. D. So.it seems that the authentic 
knowledge of Kalidasa’s life is very limited. 
The best work of this Hindu genius is **Sakun- 
tala,’’ which the translation into English by Sir 
William Jones made it familiar to European 
scholars, and created at that time quite a fashion 
for studying Sanskrit literature. In the plays of 
Kalidasa and other Hindu dramatists the gods and 
persons in the higher walks of life, converse in 
Sanskritthe; inferiors, in  Preaskrit. The 
earliest of the Hindu dramas is ‘‘The Toy Cart.’’ 
King Sudraka who lived in the fifth century after 
Christ is reputed to be its author. Leaving the 
Vedas entirely out of the question, the lyric 
poetry of India belongs to a later period than 
either the epic or dramatic. Like the Arabian 
and Persian lyrics this often consists of single 
stanzas which portray a mental state or some 
scene; sometimes it is didactic in character. 
Thomson's Season’s, one of the classics of Eng- 
lish literature, is said to be modelled from the 
**Ritu-Samhara.’”’ 

In early Aryan times, woman was by no means 
held as an inferior being. A woman in those 
early ages was the author of a book of morals 
which is still used as a text-book in the Hindu 
colleges. 

Varuna, or Manus, was the supreme deity at the 
time of the oldest writing, but about the time of 
the formation of the Veda itself, Indra, or Jupiter, 
was the chief object of worship. Agni, God of 
Fire, mediator between Heaven and Earth, was 
next to Indra. Other gods are Ushas, the Dawn; 





Varuma, the Sky; Soma, the deified juice of a 
plant, and others innumerable. 

About the year 624 B. C., Buddha, the founder 
of the Buddhist religion, which is so widely dif- 
fused among the nations of Eastern Asia, was 
born. ‘The story of his life may not be inappro- 
priate here, sinée from him emanated the ‘‘ Budd- 
hist Literature,’’ which forms a vast part of the 
lore of India. 

Buddha’s name was Siddartha Gautama and he 
was the child of a wealthy prince, Suddhoma, and 
Maya, a woman celebrated for beauty and wisdom. 
He was reared in affluence, married to his cousin, 
was heir to a rich kingdom and the proud father 
of a beautiful young son. Driving one day along 
the highway he became oppressed with the misery 
of the revolting sights of poverty and suffering 
that met his eye. He was haunted by three 
sights-—-old age neglected, loathsome disease, and 
a body from which life had departed. In the 
night he fled from his home, his wife, and child, 
and took up his abode in the moutainous forest 
with five other ascetics, and endeavored by ab- 
stemious living and self-torture to ‘‘work out for 
himself the problems of old age, suffering of dis- 
ease and death.’’ After awhile his followers 
having deserted him because he had renounced the 
custom of fasting, the truth reached him; he _ be- 
came enlightened as to the reason of suffering and 
learned the way to escape. He arrayed himself 
in a yellow robe, yellow being the color of humil- 
ity, took a ‘‘mendicant’s bowl’’ in his hand and 
went forth to preach his doctritie to all who would 
lend an ear. He rejected the creed of Brahma— 
**the belief in the soul and its endless existence in 
successive forms.’’ He denounced caste, pro- 
claimed that all mankind were brothers, and ex- 
alted right thinking and living, rather than the 
observance of rites and ceremonies. 

The Buddhist Literature comprises the Pittakas. 

1. The Sutta-Pittaka. 

2. The Vinaya Pittaka. 

3. The Abid hamma Pittaka. 

Besides these are the Dharmma pada, a collec- 
tion of hymns, and the Buddhist Birth stories. The 
last are parables, fables, fairy stories, maxims, 
which always teach mercy, truth, justice, and 
sometimes evince a noble spirituality,. Some of 
these stories are strikingly similar to the folk-lore 
of other lands, and point to a possible connection 
of races at some pre-historic time. 


atti 


Boy Biography. 











AMY C. SCAMMELL. 


A clause of an old church creed reads, ‘‘I be- 
lieve that the world was created in six literal 
days, partly out of nothing, and partly out of 
very unfit substance.’’ To you, the disheartened 
little girls who are ready to believe that the 
teacher-part of you was made out of the same _ un- 
promising materials, I tell my story of long ago 
days. But first, let me tell you that the teacher 
in you is not yet made, but is making; that fail- 
ures will hasten her evolvement. So take heart, 
and listen. 

Boys, who would have been joys, had I under- 
stood them, were my trials; possibly they are 
yours. You see I had never been through the 
home training school, for lack of brothers to train 
me; but as soon as I began teaching, the school- 
boys generally tried to make it all up to me. 
Fred was a born hector; he put his teasing plant 
into school on the day when he found that his 
teacher and a few of his schoolmates could be eas- 
ily teased. He was not cruel, but he liked to 
experiment, in the almost surety of fresh results. 
Now, as soon as his teacher stopped all results 
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but complete indifference, Fred closed up his bus- 
iness in that direction, and took another which he 
could push; viz., that of pleasing all round, in 
which business he succeeded. 

How to tone down my rough boys was a puzzle. 
They delighted in rude ways and plays and in 
being giants to the timid little ones. You know 
that the bark of big trees is two feet thick. Now 
thick bark doesn’t hurt trees nor boys, if the heart- 
wood is sound as it was in my boys. The gradual 
introduction of high school athletics into this un- 
graded school served two purposes; it did away 
with the improvised recklessness miscalled play, 
by placing the boys upon a high school basis, thus 
raising outdoor and indoor conduct, while it left the 
younger children free for their own recess-plays 
under the teacher’s guidance. And yet, very 
close cropping in this, or in any school direction, 
is doubtful wisdom, since rough sports may be 
healthful, while tame play develops neither muscle 
nor character. 

Halbert’s moods were as many as April’s; by 
turns, brusque, gentle, reserved, open; one day, 
keen-edged and interested in everything, the 
next, listless and dull right through. At the 
close of one of his failuve days I made my first 
call at his home, There I saw the many broken 
wires between my boy and happiness. I made 
after calls, when I found some of the down wires, 
up. Then I reasoned that the parents’ good day 
at home, when kindness and coal, light bread and 
warm clothing were in evidence, marked the boy’s 
good days at school. ‘‘I shall never be able to 
change the home conditions of my unfortunate 
children,’’ do you say? Perhaps yes, you and 
charity together; at all events, you can change 
school conditions for your boy, by your sympathy 
and patience. 

Little Joe was as restless as ‘‘a buzz saw with 
the power on.’’ His restlessness was his rest. 
At first I made the mistake of disturbing his rest 
by trying to make him sit quietly with only his 
finger-muscles in play, while his mind slept. One 
day, I chanced to give him something to do that 
called every mind-muscle, so to speak, into lively 
action, and lo! all his bodily unrest had gone. 
After that, I understood the transference of mo- 
tion from limb to brain; but I always let little 
Joe wriggle away awhile first before I made the 
transfer. 

I tried to gain my point with some of my over- 
sensitive boys by appealing to their emotions. I 
see now that I took an unfair advantage, when I 
won their promises by dint of tears, fears, and 
the twinges of an overwrought conscience. After 
I had learned to go with a boy straight to his 
court of justice, where sat his reason, his honor, 
and all that made his manliness, then whatever I 


. asked was readily yielded, and usually bore the 


friendship seal. 

Another lesson I learned. Let a teacher sus- 
picion a boy unjustly, and he suspects her justly 
of want of discernment, and of native shrewdness. 
If she accuses him absurdly, he sets her down as 
not having good parts, or as ‘‘not being ll 
there.’’ You dub a boy Knight the moment you 
make him believe that you believe in him when 
the odds are fearfully against him. If you seek 
at-one-ment with a boy, make no allusion to the 
division between you. Remember, too, that it is 
easier to keep at-one, than to make at-one. Al- 
ways leave the boy with his spirit whole. 

I remember Konrad, rather a favorite with me, 
whom I set back by rousing his resentments. He 
was handicapped by his inability to speak English 


_ readily, and by his frail health. Out of sympa- 


thy, I occasionally offered to excuse him from the 
full work of the class; before visitors, I would 
finish his hesitating sentences. He took my well- 





meant help as condescension, patronage, saying to 
his parents, ‘‘I can do all that any member of my 
class can, but my teacher thinks that I can do the 
least. If I was Mina(his sister), I wouldn’t care. 
I wish the teacher would treat me fairly.’’ And 
I did, when I heard the news. You see! a boy 
wants to be thought rich, and in reed of nothing; 
he accepts graciously a gift that he thinks he can 
demand as his due—his teacher’s respect; admira- 
tion, love; but he wants these given him in just 
the way that grown-up people give to one another. 

Who among you are primary teachers? Have 
you any dear ‘‘cuddly’’ little boys, too young to 
be ashamed of petting? Hands off! Don’t cud- 
dle them. Ycu may have them in the higher 
grades sometimes; they may presume a little then 
and be disagreeable, all in memory of ‘‘Auld 
Lang Syne.’’ 

I assure you, my little teachers, you have many 
things to learn before our boys will receive you in 
full into their good comradeship; but when they 
do, as they surely will, you will put on the gar- 


_ment of praise, for the rest of your days, because 


you are a teacher. 





Out-of-Door Lessons. 





EMILY F. BASS. 


In Germany, in each school curriculum there is 
a special branch of knowledge called Heimaths- 
kunde or home-ology. It isa study of the home 
surroundings and its purpose is to lead the child by 
guided observation to acquire a broad knowledge 
of his environment. Dr. Rice, after his tour 
through Germany, wrote for ‘‘The Century’’ a 
most interesting artiele on the subject. 

The majority of this work is done by teachers 
taking their pupils upon instructive walks for the 
purpose of introducing them, in a natural manner, 
into almost every branch of knowledge. This 
should be begun with the kindergarten. These 
out-of-door lessons are a delight to the children 
under proper guidance, and a benefit, physically, 
morally, and intellectually. 

Some one says, the pupils of my school know 
their surroundings, we draw maps of the school 
premises, of the adjoining localities, of the coun- 
try, etc. Then we mark the places of interest in 
each locality. And yet children from classes so 
taught have been found totally unfamiliar with 
such places when taken to their neighborhood. 

Country children are found deplorably ignorant 
of the flora, fauna or mineralogy of their father’s 
farms and pastures. City children know 
little of the streets, buildings, shops, factories, 
museums of their home city. | Whenever occasion 
demands an out-of-door lesson it should be given, 
never allowing it, however, to interfere with reg- 
ular duties. If the school is large and only one 
teacher, the class may be divided into sections, 
great tact being exercised in their division, and 
only one section going atatime. Preparations 
for the trip should be made the day before going, 
the route pointed out on the map—either a printed 
one or better still, one of their own making and 
the things they are to observe closely. For these 
Autumn,days perhaps you have had the class read- 
ing from Longfellow’s exquisite ‘‘Autumn.”’ 
They have memorized— 

‘*There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 

And, from a beaker full of richest dye, 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods. 

And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 
Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 

Lifts up her purple wing and in the vales, 

The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 

Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 
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And silver beech, and maple yellow-leaved, 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man sits down 
By the wayside a-weary. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves. The purple finch, 
That in wild cherry and red-cedar feeds, 

A winter bird comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 
From cottage roofs the warbling blue bird sings, 
And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke, 

Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy flail.’’ 


Now for the out-of-door lesson, the walks 
through the solemn woods of deep-crimsoned ash 
and silver beech and a yellow leaved maple, feel- 
ing the gentle wind kissing the blushing leaf and 
wooing not only the grand old trees but us wor- 
shipping mortals to a deeper, dimmer sense of 
this one of Nature’s Edens. Quietly we listen for 
the clear notes of the golden robin and watch for 
the brilliant plumage of the blue bird and scan 
the wild cherry and the red cedar for a glimpse of 
the finch in its royal purple coat. 

As the wind scatters the leaves dyed from the 
beaker full of richest dyes and dips the soft 
clouds in warm light, and fills the clustered trees 
with mellow richness, nota child of the group 
but feels the sober gladness of the beautiful sprit 
abroad in their land and breathing its pomp and 
pageantry everywhere. 

On these excursions, the teacher always ami- 
able, should see that she feels doubly so. She is 
the leader, the closest observer of the party anda 
mine of information to the eager little inquirers 
about her. She rejoices with them in their dis- 
coveries in these new fields and feels, O, so thank- 
ful that these little feet are passing through new 
gateways and are standing on the edge of fields so 
broad, that live long as they may they will hardly 


reach the opposite side. 
—_——_o- 


The surest and most effective way of improving 
humanity is to direct your efforts toward the im- 
provement of that part of it represented by your- 
self.— Florida Schoal Exponent. 








A True Saying. 





“Most Men Dig Their Graves with Their Teeth,” 


The wrong kind of food fills more graves than 
any other cause. It is easy to retain good health 
by the use of proper food and it is pleasant too. 
The Rev. G. M. Lodge of Iowa City, Iowa, made 
a successful experiment. 

‘‘T am sixty-five years of age and a_ preacher. 
Last winter I went to Kansas and had charge of 
two churches. A little use of Grape-Nuts food 
made me beleive it to be a true brain and nerve 
builder; I wanted to experiment further with it 
so I used Grape-Nuts for breakfast and supper for 
more than three months with the best results. I 
not only never had better health in my life but 
the effect on my brain was wonderful. I had be- 
come forgetful of names and persons and things, 
was often unable to recall even the names of old 
friends. 

After using Grape-Nuts for two weeks forgotten 
names came to me and as the days and weeks 
passed my memory was wonderfully quickened as 
to names and dates, and mental ability in general. 
I could preach without manuscript or notes as 
never before and in a month or less I said to my- 
self, ‘Grape-Nuts is a brain food,’ and as such I 
now recommend it. 

It also gives health and blood, nerve and mus- 
cle. Cheerfully and earnestly I advise students, 
clergymen, teachers and all mental workers to use 
Grape-Nuts steadily and systematically if you wish 
to excel in mental and literary work, renew your 
age and feel well. It is the best nerve and brain 
food I have ever known.’’ 
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How One Teacher Made Use of a 
Camera. 


BY ELEANOR M. JOLLIE. 


First, there was the 
neighborhood. Surely a 
more forlorn place, in 
which little children must 
live, never existed. The 
tumbled down houses with 
their broken windows, 
the lack of grass, and the 
abundant harvest of tin 
cans vied with each other in making a most un- 
attractive picture. And second, there was Miss 
B who was fresh from the hands of her normal 
instructors, and this was her first school. Full 
of new methods and high ideals, she came and 
met—what? Thirty little children, thirty ragged, 
dirty, careless, selfish little gum chewers. Yes, 
to Miss B's horror gum chewers! Little children 
whose lives had been dwarfed by their surround- 
ings; children who obeyed through fear alone; 
children who were selfish through example, or in 
K street the one who gets anything of this 
world’s, goods is he who grabs for it. All others 
go without. They were children whose motto 
was, in the werds of Sis Hopkins, ‘‘ There ain’t 
no sense in doing nothing for nobody what don’t 
do nothing for you.’’ To put the whole matter 
in a nut shell, Miss B had found thirty children 
who needed light and love. 





It did not need the whole of the first week of : 


school to see that something was needed besides the 
teaching of the three R’s. Something must be 
done at once. But what? How could the state 
of affairs which existed in that district be helped? 
Note books were searched in vain; past lessons 
recalled and discarded. Nothing seemed to just 
fill the want. And then Miss B thought of a 
plan. Just at this moment came the thought of 
that blessed camera. Only a little inexpensive 
camera, .which Miss B had purchased the pre- 
vious summer but the good which Miss B and 
it together accomplished was beyond price. 

A little trip into the country resulted in Miss B 
bringing to school, the next Monday, a collection 
of perhaps a dozen photographs, which she stood 
on the crayon ledge and then left, hoping that 
they would do a little silent work. After the 
morning exercises, Miss B remarked, ‘‘Have 
you noticed my little row of houses?’’ Of course 
every hand was up. ‘‘I have arranged them 
against the blackboard to make a little street. 


The houses ought to be numbered, and I would 
like to have you do it for me. Suppose for our 
writing lesson today we practice making the fig- 
ures. Then I shall choose someone to write the 
figures above the houses. Perhaps they didn’t 
try as they had never tried before, and perhaps 
John, who placed a number 5 above his house, and 
Sam, who wrote hard 8, and little Billy, who had 
to stand on his little bare toes to number his house 
3, were not happy in the thought of being one of 
the twelve selected.. But you are teachers and 
know all about it. 

‘‘Some day Iam going to let you name that 
street and I think I can guess now what you will 
name it.’’ What a delightful little sense of 
mystery pervaded the schoolroom. How could 
she tell so long beforehand just what they would 
name the street? 

‘*Would you like to hear about what I did last 
Saturday? Yes? I took a car and had a long ride 
intothecountry. All at once I saw a little house. 
I must have a picture of that I said to myself. 
And here is the picture. 
wanted it? Do you like it? 
place in which to live? 
tiful yard. See the windows. 
vines growing over them. The vines are morn- 
ing-glories with blossoms. Some as blue as Jen- 
nie’s eyes and some as pink as her apron.”’ 

‘‘Some children live inthat house. WhenIsaw 
that old-fashioned well I felt thirsty right away, 
and John, that’s the little boy’s name who lives 
there, drew the water for me. I found out who 
planted the morning glories. Who do you think 
it was? You are right, John did. Someone had 
given him the seeds. Morning glories are not 
hard at all to raise. Look atthispicture. I took 
it for this little archway over the gate. Three 
boys live here and they made that arch themselves. 
It was so easy to make. I thought some of you 
might like to try it. Just two tall posts, one on 


Would it be a good 
Yes, Sara, it has a beau- 
Kate noticed the 


either side of the gate and something tacked 


across. The vines make it beautiful. This vine 
is a woodbine.’’ 

‘*Look at number 3. You don’t see any play- 
things scattered about do you? Do you see any 
of the things that help make a yard untidy, such 
as paper and cans and old stones? You would 
hardly think five boys and girls lived there would 
you? They must be very neat children. Here 
is a little arbor where the children who live in 
No. 3 play. They have a very large yard. If we 
have small yards we have to be more careful still, 
do we not? I think a yard where things are 
Everybody nods, 


thrown about looks so untidy.’’ 


Why do you suppose I . 


and the talk goes on, the children unconsciously 
gaining the idea of order in yards and homes. 

Another day—‘‘If you could live in one of these 
houses which one would you choose and why? 
What could you do to make a yard look better?’’ 
‘*Pick up cans.’’ ‘‘Don’t let people put ashes in 
the front yard.’’ ‘‘Nail on the pickets that you 
see coming off.’’ ‘‘Don’t mark with chalk on the 
fence,’’ etc. ‘‘Suppose we each try to do some- 
thing to make our yards look better and some day 
we will talk it over again, and we will each tell 
what we have done.”’ 

The two weeks flew by and Miss B said, ‘‘The 
two weeks are gone. How many of you have bet- 
ter looking yards than you had two weeks ago? 
What have you done?’’ Many and varied were 
the answers. ‘‘ What shall we name the street on 
the blackboard?’’ ‘‘Neat Street.’’ ‘‘A good 
name, Mamie, write it on the board.’’ While 


these talks were going on the pupils wrote little” 


language lessons along the same line. It wassur- 
prising after Miss B had opened the way by little 
talks and pictures, how much the children were 
able to see for themselves and the little language 
papers were a pronounced success. With the im- 
provement of the yard began the improvement of 
the personal appearance. 

Nellie was surprised one morning at the re- 
quest of the teacer that she pose before the 
camera. A s:.vrt time elapsed and a little mounted 
photograph Nellie stood upon Miss B’s desk. 

** You see,’’ explained Miss B to the children, ‘‘I 
wanted Nellie’s picture because she had combed 
her hair so nicely. I notice that Nellie takes 
great pride in having her hair look well.’’ At 
another time a picture of a row of desks appeared. 
‘*The neatest looking desks in the room,’’ said 
Miss B. From that time neatness in the appear- 
ance of the children and of the room became 
marked. 

Another use was made of the camera. The 
children entering school were delighted to find 
adorning the wall a group of thirty photographs. 
‘See Tom!’’ ‘‘Look at Jamsie!’’ ‘‘That’s me!’’ 
‘*Look at you!’’ were some of the exclamations 
heard as the children strolled in. ‘‘Yes, everyone 


of you is here. What are youdoing? Look care- 
fully and you will see.’’ ‘‘Tom is holding a boy’s 
bicycle while the boy pumps it up.’’ ‘‘James is 


giving the horse an apple.’’ ‘‘Carl is feeding his 


dog.’’ ‘‘Jessie is taking care of her baby sister.’’ 
‘*Billy is washing the blackboard for me.*' ‘‘Tim 
is going to the store for his mother.’’ ‘‘Sara is 


giving Jessie some of her candy.’’ ‘‘ Robbie is 
posting a letter.’’ ‘*Everyone is doing something 
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to help somebody or something.’’ Then follows 
many little lessons on unselfishness. During this 
time the language lessons before mentioned were 
continued and proved to be the best work for oral 
and written language that Miss B had ever tried. 
The children were exceedingly interested, and had 
subjects to talk and write about which they under- 
stood. 

At Christmas time a most delightful thing hap- 
pened. Each child, during the drawing lesson, 
had madea little frame, and the next week what 
did the children find? Each frame was found to 
contain a picture of the child who made it, blue 
prints of the same pictures that had decorated the 
wall. And when the mothers came to the Christ- 
mas exercises they were presented with these pic- 
tures by the children. 

You ask whether this work didn’t 
cost much time and money? A great 
deal of time to be sure, but when one’s 
heart is in the work one doesn’t think 
of time. Money? Some, of course. 
I doubt, however, if any similar 
amount of money which Miss B_ had 
ever invested, brought such a large 
rate of interest. Idoubt ifany money 
she spends ever will. Kstreet is still 
K street and there is still much room 
for improvement, but the work com- 
menced in Miss B’s room shows. 

If you could go with me to Miss B’s you would 
see among her treasures two pictures taken with that 
same little camera. They are pictures of groups 
of the same children. On the back of one of the 
pictures is written, ‘‘October’’ on the other, 
‘‘June.’’ Look at the pictures and notice the 
contrast. Not in the clothes does the greatest 
difference lie, although there is a marked differ- 
ence. It is to the faces that your attention is 
drawn. Above the faces of one you could write 
‘‘Distrust,’’ while above the other, the eyes that 
look into yours, seem to say, ‘‘ Write Love.’’ 


COFFEE. 


‘Note: This lesson may be used as a supplementary reading 
exercise also for a language 'esson. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Coffee. is the infusion of the roasted seeds of a 
beautiful tropical tree. The coffee tree isa native 
of Abyssinia and other parts of Africa, also of 
Arabia. It has been naturalized in many of the 
tropical countries colonized by Europeans. There 
are about twenty species of coffee, but only a few 
of them are of use to man. The two most impor- 
tant varieties are the Coffee Arabica and Coffee 
Liberica. & 

In its wild state the coffee tree is a slender tree 
fifteen to twenty-five feet 
high with few branches. 
When cultivated it is 
f/- pruned and trained to 
r grow from six to ten feet 
high with branches al- 
most to the ground so 
that the berries may be easily gathered. The 
leaves of the coffee tree resemble the common lau- 
rel, although not so dry and thick. They are 
evergreen, opposite, very shining and leathery. 

The flowers resemble jasmine blossoms and are 
small, snow-white and very fragrant. They grow 
clustered in the axils of the leaves and fade very 
quickly. The coffee berry resembling a cherry, is 
an oblong pulpy berry, at first dark green, chang- 
ing to yellow, then red, and finally, when ripe, 
dark purple. Each berry contains two seeds or 
beans as they are called. The seeds are of semi- 
elliptic shape with flat sides pressed closely to- 
gether. Sometimes there is but one seed, called 
from its shape ‘‘pea-berry.’’ Most of theArabian 











coffee is pea-berry. The pulp which surrounds the 
seed is sweet and palatable, Buds, flowers and 
fruit may be seen all growing on the same tree at 
the same time in every form of development. 


WHERE GROWN. 


Brazil supplies nearly two-thirds of the total 
amount of coffee used in the whole world and the 
size of the Brazilian coffee crop affects the price of 
coffee in all markets. Java is the second largest 
coffee producing country. The best coffee of com- 
merce is Mocha, and next to this is Java. Mocha 
coffee is grotvn in the province of Yemen in Ara- 
bia. Very little genuine Mocha coffee reaches 
America or Europe. So-called Mocha coffee is 
obtained largely from the East Indies. The real 





BLOSSOM, LEAF AND BERRIES OF THE COFFEE TREE, 


Mocha is consumed in Arabia, Syria, Egypt and 
Turkey. Coffee is extensively cultivated in Cey- 
lon, India, West Indies, Central and South Amer- 
ica. It is also raised in Cuba and Porto Rico. It 
thrives remarkably in the Philippine Islands, and 





wig set ne ena 
COFFEE TREE. 
possesses a peculiar flavor which is highly 
esteemed. Coffee culture is rapidly increasing in 
the Sandwich Islands. 

CULTIVATION. 


Coffee is raised from seeds planted first in seed 
beds. and nurseries. When the trees reach the 


right size, a plantation is forined. The trees are 
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set out in rows some distance apart. The first 
crop of fruit appears when the trees are three 
years old. There are three crops annually. The 
coffee tree bears fruit from twenty to twenty-five 
years. Some trees sixty and seventy years old 
have been known to bear fine crops. The average 
yield per tree is one and one-half pounds, and with 
intelligent care they may be made to yield three 
pounds. It is not uncommon for a tree to bear 
from five to seven pounds and in exceptional cases 
they have been known to bear twenty-five or fifty 
pounds. 

Travelers tell us that the beauty and fragrance 
of a coffee plantation when in bloom is marvelous. 


PREPARATION FOR MARKET, 


In most countries the fruit is picked 
by hand. The usual rule is to appor- 
tion one thousand trees to each picker. 
In Arabia, where no rains prevail, 
which would beat it from the trees, it 
is allowed to remain until ready to 
fall, and is then shaken off upon 

* cloths spread upon the ground. Its 
Mt, perfect ripeness may be one reason for 
Coes 6) itssuperior quality. After gathering, 
Pemwcd the fruit is exposed to the sun and 
Bias then often till thoroughly dried. 
After drying, the berries are passed 
through heavy wooden rollers which 
removes the pulp, and the coffee is afterwards 
freed from impurities by winnowing. It is then 
packed in large sacks for transportation. Raw 
coffee seeds are light in color. The flavor of cof- 
fee improved with age, although shrinking in 
weight. 










ADULTERATION. 

The great demand for coffee has led to the use 
of a number of cheaper substitutes, of which the 
most ccmmon is chicory. Chicory is a plant re- 
sembling the dandelion. It grows wild in Europe, 
and in some parts of Europe and the United States, 
it is extensively cultivated. The part used is the 
root, and this is the most common adulteration of 
coffee, because it soon makes hot water black and 
bitter with apparent strength. A London firm has 
even issued a patent to mold chicory into the shape 
of the coffee bean. Coffee is also adulterated with 
dandelion root, burnt sugar, carrots, parsnips, 
beans, grains, lupin, and other seeds. 


‘ USE OF COFFEE, 

The use of coffee originated in Abyssinia, passed 
to Arabia and is said to have been made known to 
Europe at the beginning of the fifeenth century by 
a German physician whose travels were published 
at that time. To-day it is used extensively in 
Europe, America and nearly all parts of the world, 
and is one of the most important staples of com- 
merce. Coffee exhilarates and allays hunger. 
Taken in immoderate quantities it injures the 
nerves and causes wakefulness. In Sumatra the 
natives make a drink from the leaves. They pre- 
pare the leaves by drying and roasting similar 
to the way tea is prepared. The drink is said to 
resemble coffee and tea combined. In Arabia and 
Turkey no milk or sugar is used with coffee, but 
a little spice is added. In these countries great 
care is taken in the preparation of coffee, only the 
amount to be used is roasted and ground at one 
time. To have coffee in perfection it should be 
roasted and ground just before it is to be used. 
Roasted coffee loses much of its flavor by exposure 
to the air, while raw coffee actually improves by 
keeping. Ground coffee also loses its strength 
very fast if exposed to the air. 

A great many inventions have been devised to 
clear coffee. Whites of eggs, isinglass, and fish 
skins are also often used for this purpose, 


———————— 
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Figure Drawing. 


BY ELIZABETH BUCKINGHAM. 

* Director in Drawing in Public Schools of Nashua, N. H. 
, Y FIRST article explained my 
way of giving lessons in 
figure drawing to ‘a class 
with a boy placed, in three 
different positions. In this 
paper I am going to de- 
scribe lessons with girls 
for models. First, how- 
ever, I wish to say a word 
|} about choosing models. 
)} One of my first experiences 
was very _ unfortunate. 
Standing before a class of eighth grade boys and 
girls who were to take their first lesson in figure 
drawing, my eye was caught by a most pictur- 
esque little fellow. His light brown hair had not 
been cut for several weeks, and hung over his ears 
and eyes ina most delightful manner. His blue 
coat was faded, and his trousers were torn at the 
knees. His boots were immense and must have 
been originally bought for an older brother. All 
together he was the most interesting child in the 
whole class to sketch. As soon as he was mounted 
on the table I saw my mistake. The pupils were 
not capable of seeing his interesting points. They 
were only conscious of his being an untidy little 
boy. He felt embarrassed, and smiled and looked 
as silly as a bashful little boy can look. The les- 
son was a complete failure. Next time I knew 
better. I picked out an extremely neat, clean, 
sober, uninteresting and common place boy. The 
lesson was a success. 

It will not be necessary to take care in choosing 
a model for an eighth grade class when the class 
has had a few lessons in figure drawing every year, 
beginning with the fourth grade. It will seem 
perfectly natural to - a 
such pupils to sketch 
the figure, or to be 











sketched, and many ; 2% 
of them will have an ae 

art student’s delight ; — 
in apicturesque An. : 
model.’ ) e 


Our first study is ~—- 
a little girl placed 
back to the class. I 
will give the direc- 
tions as I would give..—. 
them to a elass: 

Sketch the head in 
outline. 

Paint the yoke 
black, leaving the 
buttons white. 

Sketch the ruffle. 

Locate the belt. 

The distance from 
the end of the hair to 
the belt is a little I 








if)" 








greater than the length of the head. The width of 
the belt is equal to the width of the hair at the 
neck. 

Paint the belt black. : 

Draw in outline the waist. 

Find the lowest point of the skirt. It is as 
far below the belt as the top of the head is above 
it. It is almost indispensable here for the teacher 
to make asketch, on the blackboard, of the lower 
line of the skirt. Otherwise most children will 
draw an unbroken horizontal line. Call attention 
to the way the folds are drawn and tothe fact 
that the skirt usually looks longer in the a 
of the back and shcrter at the sides. 

Sketch the skirt. 

Locate the wrist. 

The end of the ruffle on the sleeve comes nearly 
half way down 
the skirt. 

Sketchin 
the sleeve and 
what can be 
seen of the 
hand. 

It is amus- 
ing to see how 
soon children, 
having found 
out how hard 
hands are to 
draw, learn to 
conceal them 
in the folds of 
their dresses. 
The little girl 
in figure one 
has been par- 
ticularly con- B 
siderate of her SAABE uw 
class. 

The legs and feet are practically the same as 
those of the little boy in our first lesson and should 
be drawn in the same way. 

Figure two is hardly more difficult than figure 
one. The fancy collar seems rather elaborate but 
children are so fond of adding spots, buttons and 
trimmings to dresses that it seems a pity not to 
let them do it so. 

. A girl posed like figure three makes a easy and 
attractive model. 

The next article will beu pon sketching the head 


and suggesting the features in a simple way. 
SS 


Lessons in October Manual Training. 


BASKETS MADE FROM NATIVE MATERIALS. 








BY MERTICE MAC CREA PUCK. 


The early autumn is the time to lay in supplies 
of reeds and grasses for basket work during the 
winter months. The long flat leaves f the cat- 
tail must be tied in a bunch at the larger end and 
hung up to dry. Ifa part of the supply is to be 
used for braided baskets it is best to make the 





braids while the leaves are still somewhat damp. 
The braid should be put over a nail, or tied to the 
back of a chair, as this gives the braider what the 
boys call ‘‘a good purchase.’’ The braids are 
spliced in as needed, to keep the braid of an even 
thickness. 

In the marsh with the cat-tails may be found 
large clumps 2f a tubuor reed, the flower of which 
is brown, and of a feathery delicacy. This’ will 
keep its color fairly well, while a larger rush of 
the same family fades very quickly. 

Next after the rushes and cat-tails come the 
grasses. The common orchard grass, pink or pale 
greenish yellow at the root, makes charming 
‘‘coiled baskets,’’ and it is well to collect this 
early, before it becomes brown. 

Corn husks, the inner silky ones, form most de- 
lightful material, pleasant to look at, to smell, 
and to touch. The coloring is exquisitely soft 
and delicate in its gradations of pale yellow, 
green, and a rose-color so ethereal that it can 
scarcely be called pink. The old fashioned husks 
mats of our grandmothers’ days may still be re- 
membered by some of us. In these the materials 
were selected for durability rather than for beauty. 
A large supply of husks should be laid in as they 
are used for manifold purposes. Another good 
material is the dark stems of the maiden-hair fern. 

These preparations completed, the actual work 
may be begun. Braided mats are perhaps the 
best beginning. The corn-husks make good 
braids. These are sewed together over and over 
with a thread made of the husk. 
tion is torn from the edge of the husk and 
threaded into a tape needle. The accompanying 
sketch shows the method of holding the work. 
With the left hand the braid is pushed from 
left to right just full enough to ae the mat 
flat. In a basket the 
bottom should first 
be made of the de- 
sired size, then a row 
is sewed at right 
angles so that the 
stitches come on the 
opposite side from 
those of the bottom. 
When the sides are 
as high as desired 
the entire basket is 
turned wrong side 
out, d-mpened and 
bent in o shape. It 
may be pressed over 
a jar or pail i the 
sides of the basket 
are staight. If it is 
desirable to use col- 
ored material it may 
be prepared with 
diamond dyes, but 
the colors are of 8 
doubtful perma-gpape ix 
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nence. A soft golden brown may be made by soak- 
ing the corn husks ina pail of water in which 
rusty nails have 


stood until the 
water is tinged 
with the iron 
rust. A very 
good color com- 
bination is ob- 
tained by using 
the cat-tail with 
cornhusks. 

The beauty of the baskets depends largely on 
the finishing touches. Ornamental handles or 
rings add much. ‘The rings may be made from 
pieces of willow twig wound round and round 
with husks. A double braid may be used around 
the top to strengthen the basket, and sewed over 
and over with 
a large thread 
of husk, or of 
rush. A 
twisted ring j 
of orchard g 
grass _—encir- 
cling the top is 
also effective. 
If necessary 
the top may be 
strengthened 
by inserting a’ 
twig of willow between the two top rows of 
braiding, concealing it by over and over sewing. 
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CORNHUSK BASKETS 


WORD STORIES. 
EARL. 


The Anglo-Saxon word cor/ meant a man of 
position, noble, in opposition toceor/, a churl, 
orfreeman of thelowest rank. Be-fore the word 
honour came in use, the ancient word was ear. 
Ethel meant noble or gentle; it was sometimes in 
composition, shortened to e/. Lar-ethel, mean- 
ing honour-noble or noble of honour, therefore, be- 
came Ear-e/, or Earl. (abbreviated. ) 

Earl is the only title of nobility derived from 
the Anglo-Saxons. William the Conqueror 
first made hereditary Earls. They were to be 
called Counts, but, although the wives of Earls 
are called Countesses, the ancient Anglo-Saxon 
title has come down to us, still firmly holding its 





Own. 


An Earl in England, ranks below a marquis, 
and above a viscount. He .corresponds to the 
Count (Comte) in France, and the Graaf in Ger- 
many. In former times this title among the 


Danes- was- equivalent to the alderman in 


England. 


EARN. 


From the Anglo-Saxon earuian, gearnian, to 
earn, to merit; the old Teutonic word for harvest 
implies reaping the fruits of one’s labor. In 
Dutch, erze is the word for harvest, and ernxan is 
to reap. In German, erw¢e means harvest; in 
Bavarian, arn, and arz.en means both to reap and 
to earn wages (g’ arnen). 

ENLIST. 

Enlist, or inlist, means to enter ona list; asa 
soldier, to enroll one’s name zx” the /ist of soldiers 
in the service of the State; it is from the prefix ex 
and /zst. List is the old Anglo-Saxon word fora 
list or roll of cloth; and meant, too, a roll or cat- 
alogue (as it still does); that is, (as Webster 
gives it, a row or line,) as a list of names. 


HOLLYHOCK. 

This flower has kept its old Anglo-Saxon name, 
holthoc, though spelled a little differently. 
Holthoc means the marsh mallow. 

HONEYMOON. 

Among the Northern nations of Europe it was 
the custom for the newly-married people to drink 
metheglin or mead, (a kind of wine made from 
honey,) or Aydrome/ (honey-wine) for thirty days 
after marriage. Hence, ‘‘honeymoon,’’ or ‘‘ honey- 
month.’’ Attila, the Hun, is said to have died 
from the effects of drinking too much hydromel at 
his wedding feast. 

HUMBLE-:PIE. 

Umbles (or humbles) are the heart, liver, and 
entrails of the deer, and were the huntsman’s per- 
quisites. In feudal times the venison pastry was 
served on the dais, for the lord, his household, 
and the principal guests. For those who sat ‘‘ be- 
low the salt,’’ for the huntsman and his fellows, 
é. g., pies were made of the inferior portions, and 


were called ‘‘umble-pies.’’ ‘‘To eat humble- 
pie,’’ therefore, was to occupy an inferior position. 
PIC-NIC. 


From the French pzgue nigue. In France it is 
not an out-of-door affair, but an entertainment in 
which each person gives something to the general 
supply of the table. Dr. John Anthony says that 
it is from the Italian Pmwcola nicchia (a small 
task), as each one has a small task to do towards 
the general entertainment. The modern custom 
of picnics dates from 1802. 

PIE. 

A contraction of pastie; (paste-food, from the 
Latin pascere, to feed). Pie and patty are both 
diminutives of pasty, or pastie. The contraction 
for pastie was written p'®. Hence the word pie. 

“TO BEAR: THE BRUNT.” 
‘“To bear the brunt of anything is to receive 


the heaviest of the shock.’’ Brewer gives it as 
‘‘to bear the stress, the heat, the collision,’’ and 
says it is from the same word as ‘burn.’’  Ice- 


landic drunz, burning heat; Anglo-Saxon, bren- 
ning, burning. ‘‘The brunt of the battle’ is the 
hottest part of the fight. Wedgewood and Ed- 
wards think it refers to the old custom of hanging 
a bell on the leading beast of the herd, which the 
others readily follow. The Grisons, Wedgewood 
says, call the first mule ina train the érunza— 
the bell mule. Arunzinna is the name ~-for the 
bell, and fortar la bruuzinna to catry the bell, 
means to be the first in anything. 
“DON’T CARE A FIG.” 

‘‘Don’t care a jfico,’’ is the original form. 
Fico a contemptuous snapping of the fingers. 
Shakespeare says, “‘A fico for the phrase;’’ ‘A 
fig for Peter’’ (2 Henry VI, II. 9; ‘‘A figo-for thy 
friendship’’ (Henry V: III. 6. 

: “TO HANG BY A THREAD.” 

’ This means to be in a very precarious position; 
the ‘allusion being to the Sword of Damocles. 
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Damocles was the sycophant of Dionysius the 
elder, of Syracuse. And the tyrant once invited 
him to try that felicity he so much envied. De 
mocles was given a magnificent banquet, which, 
however, proved only a torment and a terror to 
him, for over his head hung a sword, suspended 
by a hair, and the unfortunate banqueter was 
afraid to stir. ‘‘These fears hang like Damocles’ 
sword over every feast, and make enjoyment im- 
possible.’’—Chamber’s Cyclopedia. 


“I HAVE A CROW TO PICK WITH YOU.” 


This means, ‘‘I am displeased with you, and 
must call you to account.’’ Children of the 
higher class among the old Greeks. and Romans 
had birds for amusement; in their childish quar- 
rels they would pull the feathers out of each 
other’s pets. Tyndarus, in his ‘‘Captives,’’ 
speaks of this. A lapwing is the bird he men- 
tions. In Howell's Proverbs you will find ‘‘I 


have a goose to pluck with you.’’ Chaucer uses 
the phrase, ‘‘Pull a finch,’’ meaning to cheat or 
steal. ‘‘ We'll pluck a crow together.’’—Shakes- 


peare: Comedy of Errors, Ill. J. 
A crow in hieroglyphics, was the symbol of 
contention. : 


HEIRLOOM. 


From the English word fezr and the Anglo- 
Saxon ge/oma or oma, household stuff. In ear- 
lier days, when the family clothing was spun and 
woven at home, the loom was the most important 
article of furniture; and in time, ‘‘loom’’ came 
to represent all the furniture. In Cheshire, Eng- 
land, today ‘‘lwom’’ is used to describe any article 
of furniture. By and by heirloom came to mean 
‘‘any piece of personal property that has been in 
a family for several generations.’’ 


JELLY. 


When you were putting up jelly for winter did 
you wonder what the word really did mean, any- 
how? .You would not suspect it, but a Latin word 
is hidden away in it. Jelly comes from the Latin 
gelo, to congeal, 


MANTEL-PIECE. 


‘The mantel-piece, the shelf over a fireplace, 
was originally used for drying clothes. In the 
“*Memoirs of the Life and Adventures of Colonel 
Maceroni, late aide-de-camp to Joachim Murat, 
King of Naples,’’ (London, 1838,) this description 
is given: ‘‘ Around the spacious cupola over the 
Italian fireplace is a ledge to which are affixed 
pegs on which the postillions hung their wet 
clothes to dry. We call the shelves over our fire- 
places ‘mantel-pieces,’ but we no longer hang our 
mantles upon them te dry. In some of the old 
palaces of Rome I have seen mantel-pieces applied 
to a similar purpose.’’ Our names for different 
parts of the body are mostly of Saxon origin. 

Body—Anglo-Saxon, dodig, meaning bode, or 
abode. Sarvol-hus, soul-house, was another 
Saxon name for the body. 

Head—Anglo-Saxon, heafd, heaved up or raised 
above the rest of the body. 

Eye—Anglo-Saxon, ecage*. From awgyan, to 
point out. 

Nose—Anglo-Saxon mase, or ness, a nose, cape, 
or promontory. Found in many names of places, 
as: mase, naseby, (by the Anglo-Saxon for dwell- 
ing, village, town). Dunge-w#ess (headland of 
danger), Lindes aes (lime cipe), Fifeness 
(promontory of Fife), Sheerzess. e ° 

Skulil—Anglo-Saxon, scy/an, to divide. So 
called because the skull bas many divisions. 
Shoulder is from the same word, and is so named 


because the arms divide from the body at that 


point. 
*¢ pronounced like y, 
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LANDSEER. 
Born in London, 1802—Died in London, 1873. 
CuILDHOOD—Edwin Henry Landseer came from 
an artist family. His father and.his brother 





THE CONNOISSEURS. 


Thomas were well-known engravers. Edwin, how- 
ever, was the most gifted; and he began his career 
in early childhood. 

His Home—-His home was in the outskirts of 
London, and near the house were open fields, 
where the little Edwin, as soon as he could hold a 
pencil, used to spend long, happy hours sketching 
the cows and sheep. His father used to criticise 
his work daily, and helped the little artist in 
every way. 

ALways Fonp or Docs—He was fond of all ani- 
mals, but the dog always held the first place with 
him, and there is still on exhibition a drawing of 
a fox hound which he made when only five years 
old. 

BoyHoop—When he was fourteen he began to 
attend the Royal Academy; and the next year he 
surprised all the critics by his ‘‘Brutus,’’ a fine 
portrait of a dog. 

Fuseli, the painter, was then at the head of- the 
Academy. He was very fond of his bright young 
pupil, and used to call him his ‘‘little dog boy,’’ 
because of the ‘‘ Brutus.’’ ; 

How Hr Looxep—Edwin is described, at this 
time, as a ‘‘bright lad with light, curling hair, 
and a very gentle, graceful manner, and much 
manliness withal’’’ The young artist’s next step 
towards fame was his ‘‘ Fighting dogs.’’ He was 
only sixteen when this dog picture appeared, but 
it was the real beginning of his professional 
career. 

Fashionable people brought their dogs to him 
to have their portraits painted. And Queen 
Victoria and her husband, Prince Albert, had 
their favorite pets painted by the rising young 
artist. . 

ManHoop——The story of Landseer’s life is a 
pleasant one to read, for there are no dark shad- 
ows in it. From boyhood to honored old age, his 
career was a series of successes._ 

Maipa ViLLa.—Early in his twenties his 
pictures had brought in, besides. fame, mohey 
enough for the young man to set up an_ establish- 
ment of his own in St. John’s Wood, a pleasant 
part of London. He fitted up the barn as a 
studio, but as his means increased, his home was 
gradually enlarged. 

The place was named Maida Villa, in compli- 
ment of Sir Walter Scott’s favorite stag hound. 

STUDIES IN THE HIGHLANDS—Landseer made 
each year a visit to the Scottish Highlands, where he 
used to study the deer in their beautiful mountain 
home. On his very first visit he went to Abbots- 
ford, the home of Sir Walter Scott. The painter 





and the novelist both loved dogs and nature, and 
had much in common. And in Maida Villa Land- 
seer lived like Sir Walter, surrounded by dogs. 

He never married. His sister, Mrs. Mackenzie, 
was for a long time in charge of his home. And 
though his life was a very busy one, he found 
time to make Maida Villa a delightful resort for 
many happy guests, and distinguished ones, too. 
For, often, royalty could be found among them. 

KNIGHTED—When he was twenty-eight he was 
elected to membership in the Royal Academy. 
Twenty years later he was knighted, and Sir 
Edwin Landseer was the most popular painter of 
his day. 

CHARACTER. —He was frank, genial and kindly 
among his friends; witty inconversation; a clever 
mimic. 

As An ArTIsST—A large element in his success 
was his choice of popular subjects. He loved 
animals; and the painter of the dog and the deer 
found a warm welcome among all animal lovers. 
His pictures supplied a real want, and he touched 
the ,Jheart of the people. He had dramatic 
powers; and he could tell a story with simple di- 
rectness. His poetic imagination; his artistic 
discrimination; the years of careful childhood 
training in correct drawing; his dexterity in tex- 
ture painting (whether it was a mare’s glossy 
coat, the soft, long hair of the Newfoundland dog, 
or polished steel, he could reproduce it with one 
stroke) ; and his exceptional artistic ability—-made 
the artist what he was. 

His PorTRAIT.—How characteristic of him to 
paint his picture with his dogs! ‘‘Neither the 
man nor his art can be separated from the animal 
to which he devoted his best gifts. The dogs 
give the title to the picture, and with the genial 
humor natural to the painter, he represents him- 
self as the subject of their criticism. Holding 
his sketch-book across his knees, he appears to be 
making a pencil study of some dog subject, while 
over each shoulder peers the grave face of a canine 
‘*Connoisseur.’’ (Miss Hurll). The portrait shows 
him at the age of sixty-two. His beard is white. 
His face, though not handsome, is attractive, 
because of its kindly expression; and the broad 
high forehead is the sign of his fine poetic tem- 
perament. 

He was tall, ‘about six feet in height, heavy of 
figure, and with a weather-beaten face. He was 
very fond’ of out-door life; was quick and 
energetic. 

He used to wear a sober gray tweed suit, and 
looked like a genuine English country gentleman, 
as to general appearance. He died October 1, 
1873. Andon October 11, he was buried with 


THE DEER PASS. 
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magnificent funeral ceremonies, in St. Paui's 
Church, London, near Sir Joshua Reynolds, Turn- 


er, Fuseli and other famous English painters. 


These lines from ‘‘The Ancient Mariner,’’ 
quoted in the memorial sermon, most fittingly 
“summed up the character of the great painter: 


‘‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
Both man and birds and beast, 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us— 
He made and loveth all.’’ 


Landseer’s Paintings and Where They Can Be Seen. 


1. King Charles Spaniels—in the National 
Gallery, London. 

2. Shoeing—National Gallery, London. 

3. Suspense—in the South Kensington Museum, 
London. 

4. The Monarch of the Glen. Owned by Lord 
Fitzgerald. 

5. The Two Dogs—in the South Kensington 
Museum, London. 

6. Dignity and Impudence—in the National 
Gallery, London. 

7. Peace—National Gallery, London. 

8. War—National Gallery, London. 

y. A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society—in the National Gallery, London. 

10. A Naughty Child—South Kensington Mu- 
seum, London. 

11. The Sleeping Bloodhound—National Gallery, 
London. ; 

12. The Hunted Stag—National Gallery, London. 
13. Jack in Office—in the South Kensington 
Museum, London. 

14. The Highland Shepherd’s Chief Mourner— 
in the South Kensington Museum, London. 

15. The Connoisseurs—the property of King 
Edward VII. 

In ScuLpTURE—The Lion of the Nelson Monu- 
ment, in Trafalgar Square, London. ~ 


> 
~ 





Nothing is so contagious as enthusiasm; it is 
the real allegory of the tale of Orpheus; it moves 
stones, it charms brutes. Enthusiasm is the 
genius of sincerity, and truth accomplishes no vic- 
tories without it. —Bulwer. 


<> 
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And, oftentimes, excusing of a fault 

Doth make a fault the worse by the excuse; 

As patches sit upon a little breach 

Discredit more in hiding of the fault, 

Than did the fault before it was so patch’d, 
.— Shakespeare. 
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LUCK VS. LABOR. 


‘*George is always lucky—’course he’d win the 


prize,’’ complained Jim. ‘‘I imagine it was 
something else besides luck that made him win,’’ 
said Aunt Louise, one of the summer boarders at 
Jim’s house. The boy who Jim was envying had 
won the prize in the rowing contest on the lake 
the day before. One of the summer visitors, a 
young man who had come to this little summer 
resort for his college vacation rest, had offered a 
half-eagle to the best boatman, and George had 
won it. 

‘*George is always just that way-—just as lucky,’’ 
—went on Jim, grumpling, ‘‘Just look at that 
new bike he’s got, a regular beauty, and of course 
he got the paper route I wanted, ’cause he’da 
bike, and I haven't, so of course I can’t get round 
the place fast enough.’’ 

‘‘Is that the wheel that was offered at such a 
bargain a fortnight ago?’’ asked Aunt Louise. 

Jim nodded disconsolately. 

‘*Pa said he was too hard up to let me have 
anything towards it, and I’ve only got five dol- 
lars to my name.’’ 

**How did George manage to raise the amount,’’ 
queried Aunt Louise, ‘‘his father is lame and 
helpless, you know, and I’ve heard that George 
had to help the family, as the pension was not 
enough to support them all.’’ 

‘‘Oh, George sells water lilies every day, at 


the 9:40 and the 1:30 trains, and the folks buy 


every lily he takes down to the station, I ’spose 
its so hot they look nice and cool. He fixes ’em 
up in a big basket of wet moss, to keep ’em fresh, 
you know’ He can’t get enough to supply ’em 
all, he says, anyhow.’’ 

‘‘Seems to me,’’ mused Aunt Louise, ‘‘that 
George works for what he gets. He. gets 
practice in rowing, going for his lilies: he won 
his bicycle and the paper route by gathering and 
selling the water lilies.) Why don’t you go into 
the liiy business with George? You say the supply 
is not equal to the demand.’’ 

“‘Me?’’ queried the surprised Jim. ‘‘ Why, 
Aunt Louise, the idea! I’ve got all I can do; 
anvhow, and this is vacation,—by’m bye I'll 
have to go back to school. If I got lilies to sell, 
I'd have to get up ’bout three or four o’clock 
moruings, same’s George does, to go for ’em. 
That’s too much of a good thing I tell you!’’ 

‘*Was it luck or labor that gave Watts his en- 
gine, Fulton his steamboat, Morse his telegraph, 
Goodyear his rubber, Bell his telephone, Edison 
his phonograph—or George his prize and his 
wheel?’’ asked Aunt 1 .ouise, significantly. But 
I’m sorry to say thar Jim still complains of 
George’s ‘‘luck.’’ 

MEMORY GEMS. 
Monday— 


Luck is ever waiting for something to turn up; labor with 
keen eyes and strong will, will turn up something. Luck lies in 
bed, and wishes the postman would bring him the news ofa 
great legacy ; labor turns out at six o’clock, and with busy pen 
or ringing hammer lays the foundation of a competence. Luck 


whines; labor whistles. Luck relies on chance; labor on’ 


character.—Cobden. 


Tuesday— 
Diligence is the mother of good luck—Franklin. 


‘Wednesday— 


Shallow men believe in luck; strong men believe in cause | 


and effect. All successful men have agreed in‘one thing, —they 
were causationists. They believed that things went not by luck 
but by law; that there was not a weak or a cracked link in the 


. chain that joins the first and last of things.—Emerson. 


terrified but fascinated ‘the spectators. 


Thursday— — 
Misfortune is next door to stupidity.—Russian Proverb. 
Friday— 
It never occurs to fools that merit and good fortune are closely 
united.—Goethe. 


ON TIME. 


You remember how Washington surprised the 


British troops at the battle of Trenton. You have 
read, again and again, in your histories, of the 
discouragements of the! Americans, how few they 
were, aud-how poorly equipped, many of them 
having no shoes, or decent clothing for the cold 
winter march or camp life. 

“The British troops were Hessians, hired troops 
from the province of Hesse-Cassel in Germany, : 
and Washington, knowing their German customs, 
was sure that on that'Christmas day of 1776 the 
thousand Hessians troops would all be unsually 
off their guard, celebrating the day. 

Waiting till evening, he crossed the icy Dela- 
ware, and marched all night through the storm and 
the sleet, to take them by surprise at daybreak. 

Colonel Rahl, the Hessian commander at Tren- 
ton, was playing cards when a messager brought 
a note from some loyalist, warning him that 
Washingon was crossing the Delaware. 

If he had promptly read that note, what a dif- 


‘ferent outcome that battle would have had! For 


he would have then been prepared for the attack. 

But, instead, putting the note in his pocket, he 
went on with his game. . When it was finished, he 
read the note, and then of. course hastened to 
rally his men. But it was then’ too late. The 
troops were surprised, and Col. Rahl died just 
before they were taken prisoners. He had lost 
honor’ liberty.'and life, by that little delay! 


MEMORY GEMS. 


Monday— 

“On the great clock of time there is but one word—NOW.” 
Tuesday— 

Let's take the instant by the forward top.—Shakespeare. 
Wednesday— 


Nap>leon said that - beat the Austrians because they did 
not know the value of five minutes. —Marden. 


Thursday— 
Alexander, when asked how he had conquered the world, 


replied that he did it by not delaying.—Marden. 
Friday— : 
The keen spirit 
Seizes tne prompt occasion—makes the thought 
Start into instant action, and at once 
Plans and performs, resolves and executes, 
—Hannah Moore. 

THE BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 

Some years ago, in & great London theatre, a 
noted wild-beast trainer was giving a performance. 
His trained lions, tigers, and hyenas were put 
through dangerous ‘‘performing,’’ which showed 
the man’s wonderful control and nerve. 

The closing act, the climax of the whole even- 
ing, came when the boa-constrictor appeared. It 
was an enormous reptile, thirty-five feet long. 
The trainer had taken it when it was only two or 
three days old, a tiny cr¢ature he could put in his 
pocket: .For,twenty-five years they had handled 
it daily, and it was considered harmless and com- 
pletely under control. 

When the curtain rose to strains of weird Oriental 
music, an Indian forest was seen. 
the underground and between the trees the boa- 
constrictor came rustling, its head erect, its eyes 
gleaming. ‘The trainer met the huge serpent, and 
compelled it to go through performances, which 
The last 
act of the program. was when the trainer signalled 
the, serpent to wind.its; folds around him. It had 
beef’ ‘done bundr e — imes before safely. 

A scream} ‘and the audience began to 
applaud, ‘sippost ig’ it's ‘a , part of the program. © But 
the applause died away, for the horrified audience 
saw that the trainer was crushed to death; the 
scream had been-a-cry of death pa, In the 
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hushed, horror filled silence could be heard the 
crunching of the trainer’s bones, as the monster 
wound his folds tighter and tighter around his 
victim. a 
In this horrible incident is poftrayed the 
whole story of intemperances The‘man who has 
taken the first glass of intoxicating liquor has the 
boa of intemperance in his‘bosom. If he throttles 
the monster now, it is ‘easily done. But if the 
permits it to live, feeds and nourishes it, he may 
control it for even twenty-five years, but it is con- 
tinually growing. And some day its soul-destroy- 
ing folds will encircle his ‘so#l. * * *—F Q, 
Keister. 
MEMORY GEMS. 
Monday— : 
Grape juice has killed more than grape shot.—Spurgeon. 
Tuesday— 
There is a devil in every berry of the grape,—The Koran. 


Wednesday— 
Some by violent stroke shall die, - 
By fire, flood, famine ; by intemperance more. 
—Milton. 


Thursday— 
Oh, thou invincible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be 
known by, let us call thee—devil,—Shakespeare. 


Friday— 

Aschool boy in Australia recently put the matter tersely, 
thus: ‘I abstain from liquor because, ifI wish toexcel as a 
cricketer, Grace says, ‘Abstain ;’ as a walker, Weston says, 
‘Abstain ;’ as an oarsman, Hanlon says, ‘Abstain ;’ as a swim- 
mer, Webb says, ‘Abstain ;’ as a missionary, Livingstone says, 
‘Abstain ;’ as a doctor, Clarke says, ‘Abstain ;’ as a preacher, 
Farrar says, ‘Abstain,’ —Youth’s Companion. 

CLEAN. 

One night during the civil war an officer camé 
into the Union camp in high spirits, and fairly 
running over with a bit of ‘‘news’’ he had heard. 

‘I’ve the richest story to tell you,’’ he began. 
‘*No ladies present, are there?’’ 

General Grant was reading a paper near by. 
Looking up from his paper, and looking the officer 
square in the eye, he said, slowly and deliber- 
attely, ‘‘No, but there are gentlemen present.’’ 

Once, too, at a dinner party of American gen- 
tlemen in a foreign city, when a story that should 
not have been told, began, General Grant rose at 
once, saying ‘‘Gentlemen, please excuse me, I will 
retire.’’ 

‘‘A great trait of Grant’s  character,”’ said 
George W. Childs, ‘‘was his purity. I never 
heard him express an impure thought, or make an 
indelicate allusion in any way or shape. ‘Thére 
is nothing I ever heard him say that could not \ be 
repeated in the presence of women... If.a man 
was brought up for an appointment, ‘and it was 
shown that he was an immoral man, Grant would 
not appoint him, no matter how great the pressure 
brought to bear?’’ 

MEMORY GEMS. 


_—e No life 


Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby. 
— Owen Meredith. 


Tuesday— 
Young man, keep your record clean !—John B. Gough. 


Wednesday— 
Even from the body's purity, the mind 
Receives a secret, sympathetic aid.—Thompson. 


Thursday— 
A heart unspotted is not easily daunted.—Shakespeare. 


Friday— 
There are things that blight the soul as with a mildew blight, 
And in the temple of the Lord put out the blessed light. 
—Mrs. E. O. Smith. 


Honor alone we cannot, must not lose; 
Honor, that spark of the celestial fire 
That above nature makes mankind aspire; 
Ennobles the rude passions of our frame 
With thirst of glory and desire of fame— 
The richest treasure of a generous breast, 


That gives the stamp and standard to the rest. 
—Halifax. 
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THE 
WITCH HAZEL NUT. 
Look for the witch hazel blos- 
soms among the red and yellow 


leaves of Autumn, when the 





shrub parts with its leaves it 





makes up for its loss by cover- 
ing itself with gaudy yellow tassels. 

You will find the nuts ripe on some of the twigs 
while the flowers bloom on others. 

The nuts are held in pairs in an odd little case 
like this one in the picture. 

The two nuts have shiny black 
shells. You can hear the nuts 
snap out. Pop! pop! it sounds as f 
though the brownies were firing Ka ; 


on some fairy’s fleet. 









THE CHESTNUT. 


Chestnut is the largest and tallest of our forest 
trees with a straight stem, sometimes one hundred 
feet high. Its leaves are long, narrow and polished. 

It has two kinds of flowers: one kind of flower 
is a long yellow catkin and is covered with pollen; 
the other kind is bud-like. 

You can find the nuts in October. 

What prickly overcoats the nuts wear! 


The outside of the nut itself is downy as velvet. 





THE HAZEL NUT. 
Hazel Nut grows on a pretty shrub. 
You will find the Hazel Shrubs 
along the pasture wall, side by side 


with poison ivy and clambering 





woodbine. 
The leaves are thick, almost oval and dark green. 
‘See how hazel nut is covered over with pretty 


fluted leaves like hat plumes waving over her face. 


yellow catkins which dust their yellow pollen 
down the air in the April wind. 


You will like the sweet flavor of the hazel nut. 





It is hazel which hangs out those long, greenish | 








THE HORSE CHESTNUT. 

Horse chestnuts are not good enough for even 
little boys to eat. But what fun it is to throw the 
nuts in slings over the telegraph poles! 

Horse chestnut’s overcoat is covered with fierce 
spikes. 

Look at the leaves, some of them have five parts, 
others have seven. Long before the other trees 

drop their leaves the horse chestnut throws all 

hers down in a brown heap. - 
Did you ever count the colors is a spike of 
horse chestnut blossom? Did you ever try to 
ay count the bees 
that visit the 


-ee inanhour? 





a These lessons wy Raaghaerd cut out and Copter! to the children to read in the yd, and to 


package of 20 duplicates of tire page by sending 12 cents as to the Inetauevon Pustamine 


Easy Reading Leaflets 
7g 3 drawings. Teachers desiring duplicates of this page to supply their classes can secure 8 


yeeros enatal 
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'Practical’bessons‘in Common Schoo!” 


Literature. 
‘BY RUTH STERLING - he 
HENRY WADSWORTH-LONGFELLOW. 


One poem imay be the nieans of making a pupil: want'to read 
the works of its author. \ 


Choice’selections from the best authors’ Sioula be committed, . 


to memory by pupils of all grades. The'value of committing 40° 
memory choite selectioiis, as’a means of language training, can 
hardly be over estimatéd:*These poems are methods of what is 
best in thought and expression, Rnd when they are once lodged 
in the mind of a child they must influence him,. How. often® ‘we 
find our children unconsciously using an expression from sowie 
poem they have. learned to like.~-Supt, Robinson. secs cael 
SUGGESTIONS FOR “BEACHING 

Place a picture of Longfellow in a conspicuous, 
place. Ask the children to find: out 211 they:can 
about him and to bring all thé pictures they can 
find of him, his home, ei¢: %@n Friday afternoon 
let the children tell what they: have léarned about. 
him. Give each child a* note Book-and: let him- 
paste in it Longfellow’s portrait, : *his—home,. “etes, 
and copy the fd!lowing ~ blackboard: ‘outline; also: 
memory géms and poems. Encouragé: ‘each pupil 
to learn at least one of-his'‘poems and’ as many 
memory gems as possible during the. month, 
Some of the poems may be learned, te. bee recited 
in concert, one verse at a time, ‘during the-6pefing 
exercises. Pupils may,..anSwer, roll, call with 
quotations. They will learnt: quotations? besides, 
their own by listening to/éach other. ~ One shook: 
in Boston does unusually fine work in literature by 
spending one whole year on one author. In five 
year’s time pupils who have passed thi through the 


fivé fodms, €ach studying one of the quintette of 


American poets, have gained a rich collection of 
beautiful thoughts. This work has been thor- 
oughly done without taking time from other 
studies. The memorizing of beautiful selections 
has cultivated the taste of the children and its 
good effects have been remarkable. Many of the 
children have urged their parents to supply them 
with editions of complete poems of the authors 
studied or have taken them from the libraries. In 
each room is a large picture of the poet studied 
in that room. 


a list of Longfellow pictures, in three 
sizes. 
pensive and is well adapted for use in Be 
notebooks. A.,pdstal-card réquest will, 
bring a catalogue and price list 6f these 
pictures to any teacher desiring thém. 
BLACKBOARD OUTLINE... = 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Was ones 
of the most distingttishéd of American: 
poets. The following“are- the titles of [& 
some of his most noted poems: Evange-"| 
line, Song of Hiawatha, ‘Phe Golden Leg- ‘ 
end, The Courtship of Miles» Standish, ° 
Tales of a Wayside Inn, Thé-Arrow and: 
the Song, Paul Revere’s Ride, Hanging< 
of the’Crane, Three Books of, Sotig, andq 
Voices of the Night. = . pe 
He was for seven years Scofessor of, 
languages at~ Bowdoin College and for“ 
eighteen years. professor of. modern lan-“ 
guages and beljes lettres at Harvard Col-* 
lege. 
He was born at Portland, Maine, Feb.” =? 
ruary 27, 1807. = 
He died at Cambridge, Mass., Mareh ba, 1882. 
His grave is in ‘Mouitit Auburn: Cemetery ab. 
Cambridge. Spee a 5 “ 
LONGFELLOW’ S POEMS TO MEMORIZE. 


Note: In the book éftitled “he Graded. ‘Listof Poe 
Stories,” recently published-by Silvery. Burdett & Cos,. tometer 


“ 


J€, 


low’s poems for memorizing are classified as follows : Elizabeth. The Emperor’s Bird’s-Nest. 
First Vear—The Children’s Hour. Hiawatha Keramos. ‘The Norman Baron. 
(Childhood). Armor. 
» ie ON lle wre Np ‘ ee eee en Ce a Tod 


nets wees . AE Pee oe 


Second Venr Hiawatha (Fishitgye 


The smallest size is very inex- 





Gouftship of: Miles Standish. ; 
Evangeline.» From My Arm Chair.” 
the Night. — 
3 o ‘Calendars Prigoille’s Ansier. 

Revenge of. Rais<inzthe-Bace. The sPiPwSigte. 
5B Beghth ¥ear—Gardinalcs Richeli 


BGR ee 


Third Year—The April Shower. The Arrow 
and the Song. The Children. Hiawatha (Sail- 
ing). The River. The Village Blacksmith. ... 

Fourth Year—An April Day. Daybreak. 
Hiawatha (Friend). October. Paul. Revere’s 
Ride. The Rainbow. Rain in-Summer. =Thor. 
The Windmill. oN 

Fifth Year—The Brook. 
Lighthouse... Old Clock on the: Stairs. 


“Excelsior = The 
Senwent. 





= QOS 














HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
BORN FEB. 27, 1807.—DIED MARCH 24, 1882 


Sunshine on the Hills. The 
Woods in Winter. 
The Bell of Atri. The 
Christmas Bells. The 
The Ladder of 
Sandalphon. 


Secret of the Sea. 
Wreck of the Hesperus. 
Sixth Year—Autumn. 
Bridge. The Builders. 
Day is Done. Flower De Luce. 
St. Augustine. A Psalm of Life. 
Snowflakes. The Woods in Winter. 
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‘LONGFELLOW's HOME AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
The Cumbertasil” 
Hymn, to 


he Legend Beautiful. The; Poet’s 
“The Rainy. Bay. 


fer 
The Skeletén in 
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‘MEMORY SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW’S WRITINGS. 


OCTOBER. 


My ornaments are fruits; my garments leaves 

Woven like cloth-of gold, and crimson dyed; 

I‘do not Boast the-harvesting of sheaves, 

Ovér orchards ando’er vineyards I preside. 

Though on the frigid. scorpion I ride, 

The dreamy air is-full, and overflows 

The tendér memories of the summertide, 

And mingied voices of the doves and crows. 
“The-talent of success. is nothing more than doing 

what ~you can do well, and doing well whatever 

you dé“without a thought of fame. 


He is the greatest, then, 
Whether of pencil or of pen, 
Who follows nature., Never man, 
As artist or as artisan; 
* --Pursuing his own fantasies, 
‘Can touch the human heart, or please, 
v Or satisfy our nobler needs. 
—Keramos 
¢ ‘fear fiot, ina world like this, . 
“And thou shalt know ere long, 
How sublime a thing it is 
-T o suffer and be strong. 
—Light of the Stars. 


2) 


As-in a building 


- Stofie rests on stone, and wanting the foundation 
~All would be wanting; so in human life 
Each act rests on the foregoing event 


That made it possible, but is forgotten 
—_ buried in the earth. 
eae Michael Angelo. 


If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget; 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the vroods and hills! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 


Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 

Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight; 

So when a good man dies, 


The Perry, Picture Co.,..Malden,.Mass..,..piaplishes crn. Seveuth. Year—The Building.of.the.Ship.. ..T he. ew: For-years-beyond. ous. ken 


The light he leaves behind him lies 
(Upon the paths of men, 

«Letshim not boast who puts his armor on 
As, he who puts it off, the battle done. 
; al Study yourself; and most of all, note well 
| Wherein kind Nature meant you to excel. 
Notsevery blossom ripens into fruit; 
‘Minerva, : the inventress of the flute, 
Flung it aside when she her face sur- 
a] veyed, 
F Distorted in a fountain as she played; 
|The. unlucky Marsayas found it, and his 
«fate 
“Was one to make the bravest hesitate. 


} Man is-unjust, but God is just, 

1 Aj id finally justice triumphs. 

| nig/, afways morning somewhere, and 

above 3 

Dhe kening continents, from shore to 

~ Shore, , 
smgomewherel 2 

is y more.: 

¢ There is one kind of wisdom which we 





e birds are singing ever- 


peal 










4 oe from the world, and another kind which can 


., be acquired in solitude only. 
“Give what you have. To some one it 1 may be 
better than you dare think. 


- Arise! arise! the athlete’s arm 


Loses its strength by too much rest; 
The fallow land, the untilled farm, 
Produces only weeds at best. 
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Joy and Temperance and Repose *!"'"'* — 
Slam the door on the dottor’s nose.’ 
War is a terrible trade; but in the cause’ that is. 
righteous : 
Sweet is the smell of powder. me : 
Take the Sunday with you through ‘the week, iis 
And sweeten with it all the other days. 
Noble souls, through dust and heat 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger; 
And conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longer. 
— The Sifting of Peter. ‘ 


Not in the clamor of the crowded street, aii? 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves are triumph and defeat. 
—The Poet, 


Look not mournfully into the Past. 


is thine. Go forth: to meet the shadowy. Future 


without fear, and with a manly heart. apn, een 


Wheéene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts unawares, 
Out of all meaner cares. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds” 
Thus help us in our:daily needs. 
And by their overflow ra. 
Raise us from what is low. 2%") «5 2" 


Lives of great men all remind. us .. et al 
We can make our lives sublime, ,, 
And, departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
—Psalm of Life); 


The heights by great men reached'and kept, 
Were not obtained by sudden flight; 

But they: while their companions slept 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


“I&é #T9* 


It comes - 
not back again. Wisely improve the Present. It 


All common things, each day’s events, ) 
That with the houf*begif'and end, sear 

Our pleasures and our discontents, ane 4 
Are ‘rounds by whieh we*may’ ascend: : 


' We haye not wings, we cannot soar, 
But we have feet to scale and climb, 
By slow degrees, by.more and more, 
The ‘cloudy summits of our time. ninh.s ; 


The jaw of force is dead! 
The law of love prevails! 
Thor, the thunderer, 
:sShall-rule the earth no more; 
No more, ‘with threats, ” i 
Challenge the meek Christ. & ‘ 
iseDo.thy:duty; that is best. j 
“Leave unto ‘the:Lord ‘the: rest. fol nw 9 


Have Apith, i in nothing but in industry — 

Re at it ate and early;: persevere, . 
And. werk right on through censure and applause, , 
Or else abandon Art. 


Sorely tried and sorely tempted, 

Often. baffled and defeated 

‘In the tasks to be completed, : 
‘° He by toil and self-denial, é m 

To the ——- shall attain. ee “ies 


d 


Great men “stand like solitary towers in the city , 


of God, and secret passages running deep beneath 

external, nature give their thoughts intercourse 
with higher intelligences, which strengthens, and , 
consoles them, and of which the laborers on the, 
surface do not even dream. 


Ah me! ‘how dark the discipline of pain,'.: + 
Were not the suffering followed\by the sense. -1! 
Of-infinite rest and infinite-release! 
This is our consolation; and again ial 
A great soul cries to us in our suspense “+ 
‘*I came from martyrdom unto this peace.’’ 


Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 


Assert thyself; rise to thy full heights; .; ay 
Shake from thy soul.these dreams effeminate, gil 
These passions born of indolence and ease.) ..5» 
Resolve, and thou art free. a 
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‘CAP RUNNY PYSIOLOGY. 
‘1s, Whatchouse is built of bone? Our body. 
) QolWherevis the kitchen ?::7In the stomach: 
213. cWhatare:the stairs down to it called? The 
food-pipe oar-espphagus. 
4. Where is:the furmace? 
5. Where is the music-box? 


In the liver. 
At the topof the 


air-pipe. lon 08 
6. What do we call’ ‘its ordinary music? Talk- 
ing. 


7. Is the box open? “Not always. It has‘a 
spoon-shaped lid that. shuts down sometimes. 

8. When is the:,did shut down? While swal- 
lowing. 

9. What trunk do you always carry penser you? 
Trunk of my body.” 

10. What machine always running does the ‘trunk 
hold? ‘The breathing machine, the lungs. 

11. What spring floof‘underneath this’ machine? 
A floor that rises or'falls with each breath, ‘called 
the diaphragm. 

12. What hammer:-in the house beats continually 
The heart. 

13. Where is the telegraph office? . In the head. 

14, From what .spot are the dispatches sent? 
From the brain. 

15. How are the dispatches sent ? By means of 
the wires, the nerves, to all parts of the body. 

16, What is the name of the great telegraphic 


dispatcher? The mind. ; ; 
17. What are the windows of the telegraph 
office galled? The eyes, 


18. What is the common name for the two shell- 
like doors?.. Phe ears. 

19. ,Of what. use are these aadiis and windows? 
Theysteing inthe -news-from.the outside world. 

20. What is:the night-watch man at the office’ 
called? Sleep. 


+358. 
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OCTOBER COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 
A Halloyve’en. Party.. 
A‘ Nutting Party. 
Gray Squirrels. 
Chipmunks, 
Chestnuts. 
Hickory Nuts. eo 'K 
Hazel. Nuts. 





An October Ride. 
Draw this picture and write a 


story about it giving wa words 


and phrases. i 
October 
Jack 
Mabel =. 
Prince 
Sport 


~‘ 


\ 
Chestnuts _. 


Autumn eavés” 


Squirrels 
Gathered 
Pleasant ride 


Val VAX 
Ponycart’ .- <J| 
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- Picture Story Card. 


NOTE: Cut out this lesson, paste on cardbuard and give to pupils for busy or supplementary work. 
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OCTOBER BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS. 


Copy the following poem on the blackboard. 
Sketch autumn leaves with different colored 


compelled to compare various maps then in exist- 
ence from which he drew many fruitful con- 


clusions. 


5. What erroneous. notions did he have with 


coasted along Cuba and stopped at Hayti where he 
built a fort and called the place Hispaniola. 

18. What became of this fort and its inmates? 
The men left here by Columbus, on his return to 





crayons (note colors described in poem) between the 
lines and around the poem. The poem may be 
used for a reading or language lesson: 
October gave a party,— 
The leaves by hundreds came,— 
The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 
And leaves of every name; 
The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand; 
Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind, the band. 


Spain, quarreled among themselves, strayed off from 
the fort and treated the natives so badly that the 
strangers were all killed. 

19. What had been a great object of Columbus in 
his four voyages? To find the rich gold lands of 
the East. 4 

20. Did he realize his expectations? No, little | Fae 
gold was to be found near the coast. The gold 
lands found later on lay in the interior. g 

21. What can you state of the misfortunes of 
Columbus? His enemies succeeded in having him 
deposed from his office of governor and sent home 
to Spain in irons. 

22. What famous remark did he make concern-"' 
ing these chains? ‘‘I will preserve them as relics 
and memorials of the rewards of my services.’’ 
He requested that they be buried with him. | 

23. How did he die? He died neglected. and 
poor at the age of about seventy, in a little old . 
town in Spain, Valladolid, having petitioned the 
King in vain to clear his honor and restore his 
dignities. 

24. What sort of a man was Columbus? He 
was most daring,, energetic, generous-minded, a 
shrewd observer, a just ruler.of men, a man of 
vivid imagination and devoutly pious. 


regard to the earth, which he believed to his death? 
He believed the earth to be much smaller than it 
really is, and that Asia was much larger in propor- 
tion. He expected to find Asia, just about where 
he found the outskirts of America. 

6. For how many years did he strive to get 
means to pursue his proposed journey? For about 
twenty years. ! 

7. How long out of this time was he kept wait- 
ing in Spain before he obtained the necessary aid? 
Some seven years. 

8. Under what conditions did he finally sail? 
He was to bear one-eighth of expenses and receive 
one-eighth part of the profits. 

9. What titles was he to receive? He was to 
receive the title of Don, the office of admiral, also 
viceroy and governor of all the land he might dis- 
cover. 

10. How was he, a moneyless man, enabled to 
bear his share of the expense in fitting out the 
fleet? Queen Isabella of Spain became so inter- 
ested in his undertaking that she pledged her 
jewels to raise the necessary money. 

11. When did Columbus. start on his perilous 
enterprise? On Friday, Aug. 3, 1492, 

12. What strange circumstance frightened the 
sailors? They feared that the Trade winds en- 
countered would prevent their return. Then they 
were startled by the dip of the needle in the com- - 

Ss. 
ren What fact made use of by early Portuguese OCTOBER OBSERVATION QUESTIONS. 
navigators did Colubmus now recall? - They had What do birds do in October? 
often followed the flight of birds when in search What are squirrels bysy about? 

What are the bees doing? me. 


of land. 

14. What evidences of land finally appeared? Can you guess why? 
A live crab, floating on a patch of seaweed was Is the hair of cows, horses, and sheep growing 
picked up, also a branch of thorn with fresh ber- thicker or coming out? 
ries upon it. Land birds, too, were seen and fish What do you notice about the leaves? 
No, never found far from shore. What color comes first on the maples? 

15. How was land first sighted? Late at night What next? What next? . 
on the 11th of October, Columbus himself saw a Are the days growing longer or shorter? : 
Do the noon shadows on the floor creep farther 


light in the distance. Early the next morning a 
gun from the Pinta, the vessel on ahead, sounded into the room or toward the window? (Mark it. 
and watch. ) 


the signal of land. 
16. What land was it? An island of the Baha- What flowers are found in October? 
What nuts may be gathered in October? ' 


mas known by the natives as Guanahane, but named 
What special work for out of doors in October? ' 


by Columbus San Salvador. 
17. What islands did he next discover? He What special work for the house in October? 


TILA LET RE CIT in IT Re 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson drest; 
The lovely Misses Maple, 
In scarlet looked their best. 
All balanced to their partners, 
And gaily fluttered by; 
The sight was like a rainbow, 
New fallen stom the sky. 


Then in the rusty hollows, 
At hide and seek they played: 
The party closed at sundown, 
And everybody stayed, 
Professor Wind played louder, 
They flew along the ground, 
And then the party ended, 
In ‘‘hands across, all round.’’ 
—Song Stories for Little People. 








OCTOBER HISTORY QUESTIONS. 
Suggestions, Write these questions on the blackboard, Octo- 
ber first, and let pupils-find the answer. October is the month to 
study Christopher Columbus. 
Columbus, the Persevering. 
1435-1506. 

1. Upon what fact did Columbus base his famous 
undertaking? ‘That the world was a globe; there- 
fore by sailing west he would reach the East. 

2. Was this fact commonly believed? 
although it had been taught from ancient times 
by the sages, the theory had never been practically 
proved. 

3. In what subjects was Columbus especially 
skilled? In the subjects, geography and naviga- 
tion. At times he gained a livelihood by making 
maps. 

4. How is it said that his great idea dawned 
upon him? In constructing his own maps he was 
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PLAN FOR AROUSING INTEREST IN COMPOSI- 
TION WRITING. 


The following plan was used by one teacher 
with great success to create an interest in compo- 
sition writing: 

‘*I first secured the co-operation of a teacher in 
a Western State, and then I outlined my plan to 
the pupils. They were to collect natural history 
specimens of all kinds, leaves, flowers, minerals, 
etc., and bring them to school where they were 
properly pressed and labelled by the pupils. Com- 
positions upon the subjects illustrated by these 
specimens were mailed to our Western friends for 
examination, and similar compositions and speci- 
mens were duly received from them. 

The plan worked admirably. Before the speci- 
mens were ready the pupils had selected their 
topics, some of which were: ‘‘Our Wild Flowers,’’ 
‘‘The Games We Play,’’ ‘‘Autumn,’’ ‘‘Our Forest 
Trees,’’ ‘‘Our Minerals,’’ ‘‘Wild Animals,’’ etc. 





They each wrote their composition more than 
once, as they firmly resolved this was to bea 
sample of their best work. Nor does the interest 
in the work decrease after the specimens are ex- 
amined, for they seem to have resolved that next 
year they shall be able to show what improvement 
they have made during the winter, and so their 
work progresses throughout the year. As I happen 
to possess a camera, the contest was made still 
more interesting as I photographed the group of 
pupils and forwarded a copy with compositions. ’’ 





OBTOBER POEMS TO MEMORIZE. 
Under the October Maple, James Russell Lowell. 
October, William Cullen Bryant. 
October, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
October, Wordsworth. 
October’s Bright Blue Weather, Helen Hunt 
Jackson. 


SPELLING, DICTATION AND ART LESSON. 


Suggestion: From Perry Pictures Company, Malden Mass., 
copies of these pictures may: be secured for one cent each and 
shown to the class. 

The following are generally considered to be 
twelve of the greatest pictures in the world: 

1. Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Last Judgment’’ is in the 
Sistine chapel, Rome. 

2. Raphael’s ‘‘Transfiguration’’ is in the Vati- 
can, Rome. 

3. Raphael’s ‘‘Sistine Madonna,’’ is in the 
Dresden gallery. 

4. Guido’s ‘‘Aurora’’ is in the Palazzo Rospig- 
liosi, Rome. 

5. Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘‘Last Supper’’ is in 
Milan. 

6. Ruben’s ‘‘Descent from the Cross’’ is in 
Antwerp Cathedral. 

7. Titian’s ‘‘Assumption’’ is in the Academy 
at Venice. 


B.Coisse | 


8. Fr. Angelico’s ‘‘Coronation of the Virgin’’ 
is in Louvre, Paris. 

9. Rembrandt's ‘‘ Night Watch’’ is in the Am- 
sterdam gallery. ‘= 

10. Murillo’s ‘‘Immaculate Conception’’ is in 
the Louvre, Paris. s 

11. Van Eyck’s ‘‘Adoration of the Lamb’’ is 
in the Church of St. Baron, Ghent. 

12. Holbein’s ‘‘Madonna’’ is in the Dresden 
gallery. 

Nore—Use the words in the above also as a spelling lesson. 


TEACH YOUR PUPILS 

That the foundation of all right living is right 
thinking. 

That it is as possible to learn to control our 
thoughts as our words or actions, 

That we must drill our finds to think on pleas- 
ant subjects just as we shoyld drill our tongues to 
speak pleasant words. 








October Blackboard Drawing. 
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That ‘‘Our thoughts are our companions,’’ and 
that ‘‘the pleasantest things in the world are 
pleasant thoughts, and the great art in life is to 
have as many of them as possible.’’ 

That when we have learned to refuse instantly 
mental standing room to all wrong thoughts that 
seek to gain an entrance into our minds, and to 
be able to cheerfully concentrate at will, all our 
thoughts on our next duty, we have learned the 
most important lesson of life. 





AN OCTOBER HINT. 


Encourage pupils to bring beautiful specimens 
of autumn flowers and leaves to brighten the 
schoolroom and to furnish material for nature 
study, drawing, color and language lessons. Ap- 
point a committee to look after these autumn 
bouquets, change the water daily and replace faded 
specimens with fresh ones. Use chestnut, witch 
hazel, sumach, cottonwood balls, maples, acorns, 


Harvest 





ferns, laurel, ground pine, holly, bay berry, 
asters, golden rod, fringed gentians, cat tails, 
mosses. 





OCTOBER BIRTHDAYS. 

Suggestions: Encourage pupils to find pictures of these people 
and of their homes, ete. Make Search Questions of them and 
let them find out why they were noted, etc. 

Oct. 5, 1703—Jonathan Edwards. 
Oct. 6, 1821—Jenny Lind. 

Oct. 9, 1547—Cervantes. 

Oct. 9, 1830—Harriet G. Hosmer. 
Oct. 14, 1644—William Penn. 

Oct. 18, 1831—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Oct. 19, 1735—John Adams. 

Oct. 20, 1632—Sir Christopher Wren. 
Oct. 21, 1772—S. T. Coleridge. 
Oct. 25, 1800—-T. B. Macauley. 
Oct. 29, 1796—John Keats. 
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THE CAMPANILE. 


For nine centuries, the Campanile, or bell tower 
of St. -Mark’s, has reared its majestic outline 
against the blue Venetian skies, from the Piazza 
di San Marco. 

It was a massive square tower of brick, forty-two 
feet square, and 325 feet in height. So finely pro- 
portioned was it, that one did not at first realize 
its great height. It was founded about 900 by 
Dege Pietro Tribuno; but it was not finished un- 
til about 1121, The upper part was an open lan- 
tern, with a pyramidal roof which was added 
in the sixteenth century. On the apex stood a 
fine colossal figure of an angel. This was added in 
the fifteenth century, and was formed of gilt 
bronze plates on a wooden cone. The tower, dec- 
orated simply with pilasters, rested on a stone 
base. 

Venice rests on a bed of clay, alternating with 
sand, several hundred feet deep. The Campanile 
builders dug down, ten or fifteen feet to the stiff 
clay, and, over the whole area of the footings of 
the tower, drove in white popular piles, ten or 
eleven inches in diameter, nearly touching one 
another. On top of these, roughly squared oak 
trees were laid, crosswise, forming a level plat- 
form on which were laid massive footings of five 
courses of large blocks of trachyte and other gran- 
ite or porphyritic rocks from the Euganean hills. 

The splendidly simple, towering Campanile was 
the dominant note in the picture of Venice, and 
too interesting, also, from an historical point of 
view, to be lost to the world. Its bells and crown- 
ing statue were among the most famous ancient 
works of art in'Venice. And all are glad to know 
that Venice plans to reconstruct her famous old 
tower,as soon as possible. 

The accumulative pressure of a tower 100 feet 
higher than Bunker Hill monument, gathered 
through hundreds of years, must at least be seen. 
So the fall of the old Campanile was probably due 
to the theory of ‘‘continued strains,’’ as engineers 
would call it. 

The tower of the new old South Church in Bos- 
ton, it is interesting to know in this connection, 
resembles closely, it is said, in its engineerimg, the 
old Campanile, and some alarm has been felt about 
our own tower. 


MARTINIQUE. 

Martinique, the beautiful, has been called ‘‘the 
country to which one must return ’’ for this little 
island has a charm one can not soon forget. 

It is thirty-five miles long and from seven to 
thirteen miles wide, and contains about 380 square 
miles, or 245,000 acres, 80,000 of which are under 
cultivation. It has three prominent mountain 
peaks; Mont Pelee being the northern one, Carbet 
the one in the centre, and Vauclin the one in the 
southwestern part. 

St. Pierre, acity of some 30,000 inhabitants, was 
in proportion to its pepulation, the richest city of 
the Windward islands. The houses were of an- 
tique style, and were built in French Colonial 
days. St. Pierre’s sloping beach was very. nar- 
row, and the city had no harbor. Vessels an- 
chored near, and sent in their goods by lighters. 

The botanical garden, now aruin, was not many 
months ago a beautful park, where could be seen 
not only the flora of all the Caribee Islands, but 
of other tropical countries also. 

The Empress Josephine was born at Fort de 
France, Martinique, and spent her girlhood on 
this interesting island. Madame de Maintenon, 
also, spent part of her early life on this island. 


EARTHQUAKE AND VOLCANO STORIES. 

In different lands you will find different legends 
as to the cause of earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions, but all the stories are interesting, and all 
try to give what the people of the country consider 
a good reason for the disturbances. 

The Lamas say that the earth rests on the back 
of a gigantic frog; when the tired frog stretches 
his legs or moves his head, the earth naturally 
shakes. 

Some of the Eastern legends say that it is on 
the back of a tortoise that the world is placed. 

In India, mythology declares that a great ele- 
phant holds the world on his head. When the 
weary monster rests himself by moving his head, 
the earth of course is shaken, and earthquakes oc- 
cur. This huge elephant is called ‘‘ Muha-pudna,”’ 
and you will find this reference to him in ‘‘The 
Ramayuna:’’ ‘‘Having penetrated to the south, 
they saw the great elephant ‘Muha-pudna,’ equal 
to a huge mountain, sustaining the earth with its 
head.’’ 

Acording to the mythology of the Greeks and 
Romans, earthquakes are caused by the restless- 
ness of the giants whom Jupiter, the king of the 
gods, andthe ruler of the world, buried under 
high mountains. Virgil, in his A2neid, (III, 578) 
ascribes the eruption of Mt. Etna to the restless- 
ness of the hundred-headed giant. Enceladus, who 
lies buried under the muontain. It was in Etna 
that the old Greek and Latin poets declared that 
the forges of Vulcan and the smithy of the Cyclops 
were situated. 


THE OLD HORN-BOOK OR CRISS-CROSS ROW. 


- Mortals ne’er shall know 
More than contained of old the Chris’-cross row.’’ 
—Tickell: ‘‘ The Hornbook.’’ 


The old Hornbook, or Christ-cross row, called 
also the Alphabet book, or the A B C Hornbook, 
which your great-grandmothers used, was a thin 
board of oak about nine inches long and five or six 
wide, on which was printed the alphabet, the 
nine digits, and often the Lord’s Prayer. 

It had a handle, and in front was covered with 
a sheet of thin horn to keep it from soiling; the 
blackboard had on it, for ornamentation, .a rude 
sketch of St. George and the Dragon. A narrow 
frame or border of brass held together the board 
and its horn cover. A 
‘Thee will I sing, in comely waistcoat bound, 
And golden verge inclosing thee around; 

The faithful horn, before, from age to age 

Preserving thy invulnerable page; 

Behind thy patron saint in armour shines, 

With sword and lance to guard the sacred lines— 

The instructive handles at the bottom fixed, 

Lest wrangling critics should pervert the text,’’ 
—From' The Hornbook”’ by Tickell. 


In ‘‘School-mistress,”’ by Sheustone, you find: 

‘*Their books of stature small they took in hand 

Which. with pellucied horn secured are, 

Tg save from finger wet with the letters fair.’ 

The most ancient of these hornbooks had the 
letters arranged in the form of a Latin cross, 
with A at the top and Z at the bottom; later the 
letters were arranged in lines, and a-+ was 
placed at the beginning, to remind the little 
‘‘primers’’ that the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.’’ 


DAN. 
In a recent paper you will find the story of 
‘“*Dan.’’ Dan was a fine, handsome horse work- 


ing with the highway department teams. Such @ 
noble animal, working in such teams, attracted 
the attention of passersby. 

‘‘Isn’t this a better horse than you usually 
drive?’’ asked one of the sturdy Irishmen. 


pay as eat 


‘*You’re right, sor,’’ answered the Irishman. 
Dan is a foine horse, one they tried to use in the 
foire department, but he was too slow in gettin’ 
out o’ his stall when the alarum rung, and when 
they found he couldn’t be broke o’ the habit, they 
turned him over to the highway department. Ten 
or fifteen seconds don’t amount too much with the 
likes o’ us but when it comes the foire laddies its 
another thing.’’ 

So poor Dan was obliged to change from a 
comfortable stall, a little exercise for his health, 
and now and then an exciting run to a fire, to ten 
hours a day of hard work. And all because he 
was a little tardy in answering the alarm. What 
a foolish horse, wasn’t he, not to understand the 
value of promptness in this busy world! 


THE FOUNTAIN VERSE. 

In one of your bicycle rides, have you been 
through New Rochelle, N. Y.? On the sunny 
road, near the Sound, there is a little resting spot 
for tired hot travelers or bicyclers—a little arbor 
or pavilion, a simple shelter for a well. And you 
must notice the inscription: 

‘*Oh! traveler, stay thy weary feet; 
Drink of this fountain, cool and sweet; 
It flows for rich and poor the same. 

Then go thy way, remembering still 
The wayside well beneath the hill, 
The cup of water in His name.’’ 


At the entrance to the Chine, on the Isle of 
Wight, at the request of the Shanklin people, 
Longfellow wrote this beautiful verse when he 
visited the Isle in 1868. The village of Shanklin, 
Isle of Wight, is an interesting spot because of 
the curious natural formation of the surface of 
the region. A part of this surface is called the 
undercliff, and irregular terraces, steep knolls, 
green dells, and wild scenery abound there. This 
‘*undercliff’’ is about seven miles long and a half 
mile wide, with an under stratum of absorbent 
earth, and an outside stratum of rock and chalk. 
As years have gone by, the substrata has been 
saturated by heavy storms, and the surface has 
been undermined, causing, of course, strange 
landslips. 

The Chine is a small stream which has worn a 
channel in the rock 200 feet deep, and 100 wide. 
There is a gate at each end of the Chine. At the 
entrance is a small tower of stones, over which is 
an American eagle, with ‘‘E pluribus unum’’ on 
his breast; below the stars and the stripes are the 
lines Longfellow wrote for the Shanklin people. 


THE SUNFLOWER. 

In the corner of the yard was a bright little 
sunflower, not as tall as its brothers. . 

‘*Find out if you can,’’ the teacher had said to 
one of the children, ‘‘why it is not so tall.’’ 

And Robert had asked Mrs. Brown. ‘‘Did you 
find out why?’’ the teacher asked him, in the 
afternoon. And Robbie answered eagerly, ‘‘Yes’m, 
it was hurt when it was little, and it stopped to 
mend itself, and then kept right on growing.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘that was the way. 
Wasn’t our little sunflower full of courage? It 
always does the best, whatever hindrances it 
meets, and keeps on growing till the beautiful 
crown of gold comes to brighten its top. That is 
what it lives for, and it never gives up to mis- 
fortune. Somebody stepped on our sunflower 
when it was only a few inches high. But it 
bravely mended it’s stalk, and kept right on 
growing. Let’s be sunflowers, children brave 
and sunny.’’ 

And the children, who told me about it, «say 
that they pretend, now, that the grammar or his- 
tory lesson is like the ‘‘hindrance’’ the sunflower 
met, and go at it as bravely as ‘‘ Little Sunflower’’ 
would if he had it to do. 
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COMPOSITION OUTLINE CARD. ; 
Note: This may be cut out pasted on cardboard for use in 
the ciass. 


The Elephant. 





I. General Description. 

Largest living land animal in the world. 

From seven to ten feet high. 

Sometimes weighs five tons. 

Awkward body. 

Thick dark skin. 

Large head, short, thick neck. 

Large flapping ears. 

Two large ivory tusks. 

A wonderful trunk. 

Thick, stiff looking legs. 

Short, rope-like tail. 

Il. Its Proboscis or Trunk. 

Contains 40,000 muscles. 

Moves in every direction. 

Used to place food and drink in its mouth, to 
defend itself, etc. : 
LIL. Species. 

Asiatic—African. 

LIV. Habits. 

Cry like the blast of a trumpet. 

Lives in herds. 

Obeys and follows leader. 

Remembers injuries. 


V. Use to Man. 
In India beast of burden and moves heavy logs 


and stones. 
Ivory of tusks very valuable. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING LESSON. 
The Elephant. 


Suggestions: The following may be used as a supplementary 
reading lesson or it may be read by the teacher and reproduced 


orally orin writing by pupils. Therepeated pictures of elephants: 


on the opposite page may be distributed among the pupils who 
produce the lesson in writing, to be pasted to their papers. 


The elephant is the largest land animal tin the 
world. It is from seven to eight feet in height, 
the largest. are about twelve feet high... It-weighs 
from 7,000 to 10,000 pounds. 
and can draw as much as twenty oxen. It hasa 
large unwieldy body covered with thick, dark 
wrinkled skin having very little hair on it. Its 
head is. large and strong with bright-rather-small 
eyes, and wide flapping ears. Its nose or upper 


lip is lenthened so it will reach the ground and) 
It contains 40,000: 


is called a trunk or proboscis. 
muscles and cam move in every direction.. By 
means of its trunk the elephant breathes, smells, 
tastes, seizes, drinks by sucking water into its 
trunk then empties it into its throat and feeds by 
pulling grass from the ground, and foliage from 
trees and carries them to his mouth. His trunk 
is also a means of defence, he twines it around his 
enemy tosses him then tramples him. The ele- 
phant makes a trumpeting sound. Two of the 
elephant’s teeth grow very long and are called 
tusks. They are white and tapering and made of 
ivory. The elephant uses its tusks to defend it- 


self against wild beasts and “tdplough “ the _. 


ground for juicy roots. 


“years of age. 


There are two species.of elephants, the African 
and Asiatic. The African is taller, and fiercer 
than the Asiatic and has largerears. The African 
male and female have tusks while the Asiatic male 
only has them. The African elephant has hoofs 
on four of its toes on each front foot and three on 
each back foot. The Asiatic has hoofs on all its 
front toes and on four toes of each back foot. 

Elephants are found in Asia and Africa near the 
equator. When wild they live in herds of from 
twenty-five to one hundred having one leader. 
They are enormous eaters and feed on grass, foli- . 
age and juicy roots. They are docile and patient, 
Asiatic elephants are trained to lift heavy weights, 
pile lumber, drag artillery and lay stone walls. 

The flesh of the African elephant is used as food 
for natives. ‘They are much hunted for their tusks 
which furnish the ivory of commerce. 

Elephants live to be from 100 to 200 and 250 
In Burmah and Siam light colored 
elephants called white elephants but which are not 
really white are regarded as sacred. Enormous 
elephants called mammoths and mastodons lived 
centuries ago, but only their skeletons are found 
now. 


COMPOSITION OUTLINE. 

Suggestion: After pupils have read or heard read the ac- 
companying description of the elephant they may write a com- 
position from this outline. 

The Elephant. 
LI. Description. 
1. Size and strength. 
2. Appearance—body, skin, head, ears, trunk, 
tusks, etc. 


IT. Species and where found. 
JTI. Character and Habits. 
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REPRODUCTION STORIES. 

How Elephants in India Bathe. 
If there is one thing which an elephant enjoys 
above all things else, itis his bath. | In India‘ele- 
phants are used to draw the great guns of the 
heavy batteries. They take their baths in the 
barracks, at the troughs where they drink, and they 
behave much better about it than many children. 
They have to lie down and be patient while they 
are washed by their attendants. They turn them- 
selves about very promptly to suit their con- 
venience. The attendant rubs the hide witha 
piece of stone, instead of a sponge; and if the 
stone slips out of his hand the elephant politely 
picks it up with his trunk and gives it back. 
After they have been scrubbed the elephants give 
themselves a shower bath, using their trunks to 
dash the water upon themselves. After the bath 
they form in a row, side by side, ready for break- 


ELEPHANTS WHO CAN PILE LOGS. 

The work of the timber yards in India is nearly 
all done by elephants, and it is great fun to watch 
these enormous beasts push the huge logs along 
with their tusks to the required place, and then 
lift them carefully with their trunks on to the pile 
with the other logs. ‘The mahouts—drivers—sit- 
ting astride of their necks, seemed hardly to direct 
them at all. 

The mother elephants teach the baby elephants 
how to pile logs and if they do not lay the logs 
evenly, the mother elephants will hit them with 
their trunks. All the elephants know when it is 
Sunday, and nothing will induce them to work on 
that day. On week days at six o’clock a bell is 
rung in the timber yard, showing that work is 
over for the day, and even if.an elephant is in the 
act of placing a log on the pile, at the sound of 
the bell he will instantly let it drop, and will walk 





It is very strong’ 


LIV. Use to Man. off to his shed. 
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_ SUGGESTIONS.—For very small children the outline may be reproduced on stiff cardboard and then cut out just the shape of 


Busy Work Tracing Card and Stencil. 


the elephant. The children can lay the design on the slate or paper and draw around it. Teachers who do not draw easily 
} can adopt the following directions for making a stencil: A stencil for slate or paper may easily be made by stitching the traced . 
| outline on a sewing machine without thread. This pricked outline can easily be transferred. to slate or paper by placing 

' the smooth side next to the slate or paper and rubbing over the rough outline with blue or white powder in the same way 


blackboard stencils are used. 
Sewing cards may be easily made from this outline of the elephant in the following manner: Trace the outline on thin: 











paper, carefully marking the dots; then place the traced drawing over cardboard and prick the designs by means of a needle. 
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The childre may paste them on, paper or in booklets and write sentences or 




















NOTE. —These. pictures may. be cut apart and one given-to-each-child. 








stories about them. 





For. very small children the teacher may write words and sentences on the blackboard to be copied under the pictures. 
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.PARENTS’ DAY PROGRAM. 


ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


In preparation for Parent’s Day, ask the chil- 
dren to bring to you magazine articles and pic- 
tures of Queen Victoria as a mother. A _ great 
many of these were published at the time of her 
death in all the periodicals. From time to time, 
illustrated articles appear which bring the home- 
life of our presiden and others of note to our at- 
tention. An illustration’ or so just referred to by 
teacher or pupil as it is held up to view may sug- 
gest some helpful idea to a parent. Mount maga- 
zine pictures on light gray cardboard. Use them 
for decoration. 

1. Song.—Home Sweet Home.—School. 

2. How Mamma Plays—Recited by a girl. 

Just the sweetest thing that the children do 
Is to play, with mamma a-playing, too. 
‘And ‘‘ Baby is lost’’ they think is the best, 
For mamma plays that with a merry zest. 


‘*My baby’s lost!’’ up and down mamma goes 

A-peering about and following her nose. 

Inside the papers and under the books 

And all in between the covers she looks, — 
‘*Baby! Baby!’’ calling, 

But though in her way is papa’s tall hat, 

She never once thinks to look under that. 


She listens, she stops; she hears the wee laugh 

And around she flies, the faster by half. 

‘*Why, where can he be?’’ and she opens the 
clock; , 

She tumbles her basket, she shakes papa’s sock, 

‘*Baby! Baby!’’ calling, 
While the children all smile at papa’s tall hat, 
Though none of them go to look under that. 


A sweet ‘‘coo’’ calls. Mamma darts everywhere, 
She feels in her pockets to see if he’s there; 
In every vase on the mantel] shelf 
She searches sharp for the little elf, 
‘*Baby! Baby!’’ calling. 
Another ‘‘coo’’ comes from papa’s tall hat, 
Yet none of them stir an inch toward that. 


Somewhere he certainly must be, she knows, 
So up to the china cupboard she goes; 

The covers she lifts from the sugar-bowls, 
The sweet, white lumps she rattles and rolls, 
‘*Baby! Baby!’’ calling, 

But though there’s a stir near papa’s tall hat, 
She will not so much as look under that. 


She moves the dishes but baby is not 
In the cream-pitcher nor in the tea-pot; 
And she wrings her hands and stamps on the floor, 
She shakes the rugs and opens the door, 

‘*Baby! Baby!’’ calling. 
They stand with their backs to papa’s tall hat, 
Though the sweetest murmurs come from that. 


The children all join in the funny distress, 
Till mamma, all sudden, with swift caress, 
Makes a pounce right down on the old tall hat 
' And brings out the baby from under that, 
“Baby! Baby!’’ calling. 
And this is the end of the little play 
The children would like to try every day. 
—Ella Farman. 
3. Hiding From Papa.—Sung bya boy. ‘’Har- 
monized Melodies’’ by Charles D. Blake, published 
at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. Page 142. 
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4. Father at Play.—Recited by a boy. 

Such fun as we had one rainy day 

When father was home and helped us play! 
We made a ship and hoisted a sail, 

And crossed the sea in a fearful gale— 

But we hadn’t sailed into London town 
When captain and crew and vessel went down 
Down, down in a jolly wreck, 

With the captain rolling under the deck, 

But he broke out again with a lion’s roar, 
And, we on two legs, he on four, 

Ran out of the parlor and up the stair 

And frightened mamma and the baby there, 
So mamma said she’d be p’liceman now, 

And tried to ’rest us. She didn’t know how! . 
Then the lion laughed and forgot to roar, 
Till we chased him out of the nursery door; 
And then he turned to a pony gay 

And carried us all on his back away. 





Whippity, lickity, hickity, ho! 

If we hadn’t fun, then I don’t know! 

Till we tumbled off and he cantered on, 

Never stopping to see that his load was gone, 

And I couldn’t tell any more than he 

Which was Charlie and which was me, 

Or which was Towser for, all in a mix, 

You’d think three people had turned to six, 

But Towser’s tail got caught in the door 

And he wouldn’t hurrah with us any more. 

And mamma came out the rumpus to quiet 

And told us a story to break up the riot. 

5. Composition.—Egg Rolling on the White 
House Lawn at Easter and Christmas, at the White 
House. 

6. Recitation. —Our Own. 

If I had known in the morning, 

How wearily all the day, 
The words unkind 
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Would trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain, 
But we vex ‘‘our own’’ 
With look and tone 
We might never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 
You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet once might it be 
That never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
Who never come back at night! 
And hearts have broken 
For harsh words spoken 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 
—Margaret Sangster. 


7. Song—Nobody Knows But Mother. <A group 
of children who learn music readily may sing this. 
Page 232 of ‘‘ Harmonized Melodies. ’’ 

8. Recitation. —Father is Coming. 

Nay, do nct close the shutters, child, 

For, far along the lane 
The little window looks and he 

Can see it shining plain; 
I’ve heard him say he loves to mark 
The cheerful firelight in the dark. 


Hark! Hark! I hear his footsteps now, 
He’s at the garden gate! 
Run, little one, and ope the door — 
And do not let him wait. 
Shout, baby, shout and clap your hands, 
For father on the threshold stands! — Mary 
Howitt. 


9. Song.—The Beacon Light of Home. 
To be sung by one of the boys. Page 53. 
‘*Harmonized Melodies.’’ 
10. Recitation.—A Dinner and a Kiss. 
11. Recitation.—Father and Mother. 
Father and mother! sacred names and dear 
The sweetest music to the infant ear, 
And dearer still to those, a joyous band, 
Who sport in childhood’s bright, enchanted land. 


And when, as years roll on, night follows day, 
The young wax old and loved ones pass away, 
Through mists of time, yet holier and more dear, 
‘Father and mother’’ sound to memory’s ear. 
—Anonymous. 


12. Song.—The Old Red Cradle. ‘‘ Harmonized 
Melodies.’’ Page 193. This should be sung by a 
girl of talent. 

13. Composition. —Home is Home Whatever 
Changes Take Place in the World. (A compar- 
ison of old and new customs that affect the home 
life. ) 

14. Mamma’s Kisses. Recited by a little boy. 


A kiss when I wake in the morning, 
A kiss when I go to bed, 

A kiss when I burn my finger, 

A kiss when I bump my head, 

A kiss when my bath is over, 

A kiss when my bath begins; 

My mamma is full of kisses— 

As full as nurse is of pins. 

A kiss when I play with my rattle, 
A kiss when I pull her hair; 

She smothered me most with kisses 
The day I fell from the stair. 

A kiss when I give her trouble, 

A kiss when I give her joy; 
There’s nothing like mamma’s kisses 
For her own dear little boy! 


15. Recitation Before and After School. 
BEFORE SCHOOL. 
‘*Quarter to nine! 
Boys and girls, do you hear?’’ 
**One more buckwheat, then,— 
Be quick, mother dear; 
And where is my luncheon-box?’’ 
**Under the shelf, 
Just in the place 
You left it yourself.’’ 
**T can’t say my table!’’— 
**Oh, find me my cap!’’ 
‘*One kiss for mamma 
And sweet Sis in her lap!’’ 


**Be good, dear!’’—‘‘I’ll try.’’ 
‘*9 times 9's 81?’’ 
‘*Take your mittens’’—‘‘ All right!’’ 


‘‘Hurry up, Bill, let’s run.’’ 





With a slam of thé @06r 
They are off, girls and boys, 
And the mother draws breath 
In the lull of their noise. 
AFTER SCHOOL. 
‘Don’t waken the baby, 
Come gently, my dear!’’ 
O, mother, I’ve torn 
My new dress, just look here! 
I’m sorry! I only was 
Climbing the wall.’’ 
‘*O, mother, my map 
Was the the nicest of all!’’ 
‘*Say, Nelly in spelling 
Went up to the head.’’ 
‘*Oh, please can I go 
On the hill with my sled?’’ 


(Continued on page 41) 
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—A. E. Fabers. 
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Such fun as we had one rainy day If we hadn’t fun, then I don’t know! 
When father was home and helped us play! Till we tumbled off and he cantered on, 
We made a ship and hoisted a sail, Never stopping to see that his load was gone, 
And crossed the sea in a fearful gale— And I couldn’t tell any more than he 
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teacher or pupil as it is held up to view may sug- serene oi 
gest some helpful idea to a parent. Mount maga- 
zine pictures on light gray cardboard. Use them 
for decoration. 

1. Song. —Home Sweet Home. —School. 

2. How Mamma Plays—Recited by a girl. 
Just the sweetest thing that the children do 
Is to play, with mamma a-playing, too. 
And ‘‘Baby is lost’’ they think is the best, 
For mamma plays that with a merry zest. 








‘*My baby’s lost!’’ up and down mamma goes 

A-peering about and following her nose. 

Inside the papers and under the books 

And all'in between the covers she looks,— 
‘*Baby! Baby!’’ calling, 

But though in her way is papa’s tall hat, 

She never once thinks to look under that. 


She listens, she stops; she hears the wee laugh ; 

And around she flies, the faster by half. : idees ; 
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Would trouble my mind 
I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain, 
But we vex ‘‘our own’’ 
With look and tone 
We might never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 
You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet once might it be 
That never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
Who never come back at night! 
And hearts have broken 
For harsh words spoken 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 
—Margaret Sangster. 


7. Song—Nobody Knows But Mother. <A group 
of children who learn music readily may sing this. 
Page 232 of ‘‘ Harmonized Melodies.’’ 

8. Recitation.—Father is Coming. 

Nay, do nct close the shutters, child, 

For, far along the lane 
The little window looks and he 

Can see it shining plain; 
I’ve heard him say he loves to mark 
The cheerful firelight in the dark. 


Hark! Hark! I hear his footsteps now, 
He’s at the garden gate! 
Run, little one, and ope the door _ 
And do not let him wait. 
Shout, baby, shout and clap your hands, 
For father on the threshold stands! — Mary 
Howitt. 


9. Song.—The Beacon Light of Home. 
To be sung by one of the boys. Page 53. 
‘*Harmonized Melodies.’’ 
10. Recitation.—A Dinner and a Kiss. 
11. Recitation.—Father and Mother. 
Father and mother! sacred names and dear 
The sweetest music to the infant ear, 
And dearer still to those, a joyous band, 
Who sport in childhood’s bright, enchanted land. 


And when, as years roll on, night follows day, 
The young wax old and loved ones pass away, 
Through mists of time, yet holier and more dear, 
‘‘Fatner and mother’’ sound to memory’s ear. 
—Anonymous. 


12. Song. —The Old Red Cradle. ‘‘ Harmonized 
Melodies.’’ Page 193. This should be sung by a 
girl of talent. 

13. Composition.—Home is Home Whatever 
Changes Take Place in the World. (A compar- 
ison of old and new customs that affect the home 
life. ) 

14. Mamma’s Kisses. Recited by a little boy. 


A kiss when I wake in the morning, 

A kiss when I go to bed, 

A kiss when I burn my finger, 

A kiss when I bump my head, 

A kiss when my bath is over, 

A kiss when my bath begins; 

My mamma is full of kisses— 

As full as nurse is of pins. 

A kiss when I play with my rattle, 

A kiss when I pull her hair; 

She smothered me most with kisses 

The day I fell from the stair. 

A kiss when I give her trouble, 

A kiss when I give her joy; 

There’s nothing like mamma's kisses 

For her own dear little boy! ‘ 
—A. E. Fabers. 


15. Recitation Before and After School. 
BEFORE SCHOOL. 
‘‘Quarter to nine! 
Boys and girls, do you hear?’’ 
**One more buckwheat, then,— 
Be quick, mother dear; 
And where is my luncheon-box?’? 
‘Under the shelf, 
Just in the place 
You left it yourself.’’ 
**T can’t say my table!’’— 
‘Oh, find me my cap!’’ 
‘*One kiss for mamma 
And sweet Sis in her lap!’’ 
**Be good, dear!’’—‘‘I’ll try.”’ 
**9 times 9's 81?’’ 
‘*Take your mittens’’—‘‘ All right!’’ 
‘Hurry up, Bill, let’s run.’’ 





With a slam of thé @06r" 
They are off, girls and boys, 
And the mother draws breath 
In the lull of their noise. 


AFTER SCHOOL, 

‘Don’t waken the baby, 

Come gently, my dear!’’ 
O, mother, I’ve torn 

My new dress, just look here! 
I’m sorry! I only was 

Climbing the wall.’’ 
‘‘O, mother, my map 

Was the the nicest of all!’’ 
‘*Say, Nelly in spelling 

Went up to the head.’’ 
‘*Oh, please can I go 

On the hill with my sled?’’ 


(Continued on page 41) 




















“THE MEMORANDUM ON HIS CUFF” 
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Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 

It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 
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yy Have you tried that new, \ 


delightful and health. 
giving beverage 


It fi smacks of the delicious fruits of California. 
— 54 percent. choicest figs and prunes blended with 
46 percent. well ripened = 

Not only delidieun, strengthening, nutri- 
tious—taking the place of breakfast cereals, 
but does away entirely with coffee. Has a 
color and aroma not equalled by the finest 
blends of Mocha and Java. 


CHILDREN BROUGHT UP ON FIGPRUNE 


as ooumre the = aahts. 


AV) 1 
if ber ple 
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HARRISON M’F’G CO., 12 Harrison —— CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Draw this picture. 
Write sentences containing these 
words: 


gray Squirrel winter 
bushy tail chestnuts 
October hickory: nuts 
gathers - Spry 
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Draw this picture. 
Write sentences containing these 
words : 


rabbit timid 

long ears clover 

short tail cabbage 

white fur pet 
jumps 





Draw this picture. 
Write sentences containing these 
words: 


fox hens 
sly ra ducks 
red fur geese 


bushy tail burrow 





WHY. 
GO TO “COLLEGE” 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


ya First-Class Book-Keeper 


H outof you AT YOUR OWN HOME, within 
from two to six weeks’ time for $3, or re- 
turn pemag hy money? I find POS TIONS, 
EOF CHARGE. Placed a young 
net in position as book-keeper for a rail- 
way company at $25 a week, on October 13, 
another on expert work for a silk manu- 
factory, at $30 a week,on Sovember 80 ; a young lady as book-keeper 
for an Sddwarthaan house at $15 a week, on September 1. Perhaps I can 
do as well for YOU? SAVE THIS and write for further particulars. 
J. Hy win, Expert Accountant,room 708,1215 Broadway, New York. 








ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT aS, ee nl 
Write for our Free Tl 


“CAN | BECOME AN PELECTRIC ENGINEER?” 
The electrical field offers the greatest opportunities for 
advancement. We teach Electrical Engineering, Elec- 
tric Lighting, Electric Railways, Mechanical Engineer- ¢ 





ing, Steam Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, at your § 
home by mail. Institute endorsed by Thomas A. \\ 
=o and others. 

LECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE. 
Dest Q, 240 West 23d St., - New York. 








MARVELOUS 
RELIEF 


secured in yo and indigestion by a member of 


the reveran 
Boston, Mass., March 12, 1902. 
“T have found 


MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


of immediate and permanent benefit, and I can strong- 
ly recommend them to sufffferers from dyspepsia and 


a bow sd any of their protean forms. The 


relief obtasned by their use as directed is simply 
marvelous.” 
REV. R. HOWLEY, D. D. 
731 Tremont Street. 
For sale at all pesagion: or mailed on receipt of 
price. 25 cents per box 
FREE, In order to prove to all sufferers from 
stomach disorders of any nature, the rare merit of 
these tablets, a full size 25c box will be mailed free at 
once, to anyone — name, address and 2c stamp 
to cover postage. Only one box, once, to-one person, 
A. J. Ditman, 2 Barclay St, ‘N. Ye 


Department 21. 











A Farm for You 


CALIFORNIA 


The Santa Fe will take you there any 
day in September or October for only 
$33 from Chicago or “ from Kan- 
sas City. 


Corresponding rates from East generally 
—tickets good in tourist sleepers or chair 
cars—enjoyable ride on the shortest, quick- 
est, pleasantest line. 

Also one fare, plus $2, round trip to Great 
Southwest, first and third Tuesdays, 
August, September, October. 

Exceptional opportunities for homeseek- 
ers in magnificent San Joaquin Valley. 
Money-making investments. - - 

Write to G. C. Dillard, G. E. P. Agt., 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company, 377 Broadway, New York, 
for California land folders. 


Cheap Excursions 
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PIFCES TO SPEAK, 


(Continued from page 39.) 


‘*T've got such a toothache.’’ 
‘Is d'nner ’most ready? 
I’m just like a bear!’’ 
Be patient, worn mother, 
They’re growing up fast, 
These nursery whirlwinds, — 
Not long do they last. 
A still lonely house would be 
Far worse than noise. 
Rejoice and be glad in 
Your brave girls and boys! 


—R. J. Schoolmaster. 


16. Concert Recitation. —Home-Keeping Hearts 


are Happiest.—H. W. Longfellow. 
17. Acrostic Exercise. 
Have the words Father, Mother, Home, 


three blackboards in very large; ornamental let- 
ters. Previous to this exercise squares of white 
paper, on which are sewed autumn leaves or paper 
The papers are fast- 
ened by loops of black thread to pins at the top of 
As each scholar recites, let him re- 


flowers, cover the letters. 


the board. 
move one paper and name the letter. 


Faith in the love of father dear, 
Faith in his plan for us,— 

This shall make home-life beautiful 
And joy shall be constant thus. 


Affection true for father 
Who'wishes all good things still, 

For the children he works and prays for 
With a hearty, glad good will. 


Trust and truth forever 
_In the happy home abide, 
Where parents and loving children 
In each other’s love ‘confide. 


Honor thy parents ever, 
Hear what they gently tell, 
Hold to their earnest counsel, 
Heed them and love them well! 


E.ndless the love of a father, 
Then, oh my child rejoice | 

When thy sunshiny days are hallowed 
By a father's loving voice! | 


Fyiches may fade and vanish, 
Love is the best wealth known. 

The strong, true love of a father 
Is a glory and a crown! 


Music of angel-voices 
Melodies fair and sweet,— 

This is home-life glory, : 
In mother made complete. 


Over’ and over and over 
The tasks of a home are done; 
The beautiful love of mother 
Sweetens them, everyone. 


Talks i in the twilight hour, 
Tender and sweet and true,— 

Mother, we’ll e’er remember. 
These happy hours with you. 


Harmony in the home-life, 
Helpfulness, day by day; 

Heart-to-heart counsel given, 
Heaven not far away! 


Earnest and ever eager 
Is mother, lift us up, 
Till joy and hope o’erflowing 
Are measured in life’s cup. 
Pready for any burden 


That love may come to bring! 
All that we sing of mother. 


i Is not half we would like to sing. 





Home, happiness and heaven! 

No gift to mortals given 

Surpasses home-love, holy and sweet 
Type of the heavenly love complete. 


Qn land or sea 
We look to thee, 
Our home, our own sweet home!’ 
No sweeter place, 
Of fairer grace, 
Beneath the ambient dome! 


Mirth and music at home, 

When the children joyfully come 

To enjoy the freedom of peace and cheer, 
’Neath the loving smile of the parents dear! 


Eternity holds a precious hope 
Of a never-shadowed home. 

May we loyal be to home and heaven, 
Wherever we may roam! 


18. Quotations and Stories. 
a ‘The mother in her office holds the key 


Of the soul; and she it is who stamps the coin 


Of character. Anonymous. 


6 All that I am or hope to be I owe to my mother. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


¢ Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, was th 
greatest of all the Roman matrons. When a com 


panion, observing the plainness of her attire, 
asked, ‘*‘ Where are your jewels?’’ she introduced 
her sons, saying with a fond, motherly pride, 


‘‘These are my jewels.’’ 
(Continued on page 42) 
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INDERGARTENING 


Oursupplies and instructions 
make it practicable to include 
kindergartening as a feature 


of school work. Simple and 
practical. Successfully used 
inschools and by teachers who 
conduct a private class in their 
own home. Intensely interest- 
ing,helpful and profitable. Our 
free booklet explains the work 


THE HOME KINDERGARTEN [ee Ae 
926 Williamson Bid ., CLEVELA 














95 for a fine $6.00 cherry finished 
Guitar, standard siz reasons tone 

and polmed. MANDO 

for regular $8.00 an and me: } 


11 ribs, good tone, 
full-size $7.00 STRADIVARIUS 
model Violin with bow, etc. $3.50 for splendid 
it inch nickel Banjo with 10 $9.70 
buys a HIGH GRADE $16.00 Cornet, 
Honest Coods at Honest Prices. 
E Send for our large catalogue of all musical in- 
* struments, sheet music and supplies, etc. 

Goods shipped subject to examination and 5 days’ free trial. 

Dept.2, WEYBURN, BYRAM & UO., New York. 















e 
E “The Busy Man’s Train.” 








Appropriate in its Name, 
Appropriate in its Route, 











Supériiuous Hair Removed 


D GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED! 


Write at once for Kalpos, the 
greatest achievement in modern 
chemistry. Failure im 

ble. It dissolves the hair when 
and where applied, as if by magic 
in a minute, without & particle of 
% pain, injury or inconvenience. 
















One application will ree 
move every vestige of 
hair from the spot dire: 
% Then follow special direc- 
—4 tions to destroy 
= its growth. Kalpos is bold 
4 upon a strict 
to fail. Full course treat- 
*7 mentsent plainlysealed 
paid for $1. Stamps, cas 
: money order. ameate Wanted, 
Union Chemical Co., 
22. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


i : Dept. 
Manafacturers and Distributors of Standard Preparations. 





Appropriate in its Character 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


This is The century of all the ages. 

The New York Central’s 20-hour train 
between New York and aoe gf (the 
two great commercial centers of Amer- 
ica) is The train of the century, and is 
appropriately named 


“The 20th Century oe: 


Acopy ofthe ‘“Four-Track Ne fom ey F 
picture of ‘-The 20th Century Limi " and a 
of useful information regarding places to visit 
modes of travel, etc , will be sent free, 
receipt of five cents, by George H. Daniels, came 
Passenger Agent, New York Ventral, Grand Central 
Suation, New York. 
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PART 8 


NEW YORK 


STATE EXAMINATIONS. 


Questions and Answers for_-_: 
Fourteen Years in Each Subject, 


1886 TO 1900) 


























—- 


By Edwin Welling Cady, A. ™& 


Contents of Part 8. 


Drawing, Bookkeeping, Composition 
and Rhetoric. 

















BALL, PUBLISHING CO., 
UTICA, Ny ¥y 
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10,000 Questions 


Are Found In 


..New York State Examinations... 


Now Published in Eight Books, for 
COMPLET: 


10,000 Answers 


first time, MLN ANSWERS. 
Nes! Re thew oye BH Kreclt” =e one we. Euamtuations 


Hel, TS tana os Sa > teak scenes Ut Dalicies 
pftl to examinations. | examinations for teachers. 


Nothing Better for Review Work in the Class Room. 

N —Candida h in these subjects ted a License to 
teach in the Public schools of New York State for life. 

There are 25 subjects contained in the eight books with Answers 
Complete, ee with hundreds of illustrations. It has taken 
over three years to prepare theanswers. Noother publishing house 
has ever attempted to publish the answers to these questions. 
cannot be purchased elsewhere. Teachers and students who are 
working for f higher grade Licences will find these books invaluable. 


Following are the Subjects covered: 





1, History 9. Book ing 17. Zoology 

2 10. Rocktoustng 18. Physics 

3. Government i je ad = penn aa 
4. 

5. 3. Methods - Latin 

6.' 14. School Law 22. Geology 

7. 15. School Economy 23, Astronomy 

8. 16. General History * = 


Sold in Sets at $1.50 Postpaid. 


Other Pablications: 
Questions and Answers in Ay spe te -2%3 Postpaid. 
Ke toState Work in Color (New York -25 Postpaid. 
Questions and Answenes Drawii oy John W. Ball .40 Postpaid. 
nstructions in Citizenship, by John ere Bal,6 « .40 Postpaid, 


I 
The American Colonial 
New York School Law, by Thomas’ Ft Finegan. $1.15 Postpaid. 



















Address: BALL PUBLISHING CO., Box N., UTICA, N. Y. 


oe ee 


Une SS yeas oo yen << 
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PROMOTES 
HEALTH. 












ALL WEIGHTS AND 
SIZES FOR ALL WANTS. 


Protects against Temperature Changes. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
showing also our various Jaeger articles. 


DR. JAEGER S. W. 5, CO.'S OWN STORES. 
NEW YORK: 16 W. 23d St., 155-157 B’way 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton S reet. 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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Pyrography 
For PLEASURE and 
PROFIT 


With our Pelican Outfit No. 90 » you can 
quickly learn the beautiful art of Pyrography, 
or Wood Etching, by means of incandescent 
points. Burnt wood and leather decorations 
are exeedingly popular, and there is a constant 
demand for this work at good prices. 

Our Pelican Outfit Noe. 90, consisting of 
platinum point; cork haudle, rubber tubing 
and double bulb, metal cork and bottle, alco- 
hol lamp, two pieces stamped practice "wood 
and full instructions for learning the art, all 
contained in fine leatherette box, and sent C. 
O. D. for examination. 

Special Manufacturers’ Price, $2.25. 

We furnish hundreds of useful and ornamental 
articles stamped, ready for burning. Write for 
our 40-page, illustrated catalogue, No. N 38. 


Thayer & Chandier, 146 wasasn ave., Chicago. 

















URIC ACID 
POISON 


Driven from 
the | 


Kidneys Bladder 


Dr PARKERS 


SURE 
KIDKEY PILLS 


SOW OY UduT Leraer 
Send 25ects to 


Dr Earl § Sloan. 
“tay Boston. Mass 


{AQ 
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ad Mary Washington never sought 
publicity. But, at the grand ball 
given in honor of her distinguished son 
after the surrender of Cornwallis, she 
was the belle of the evening as she 


his arm. Mary Washington loved the 

counsels of her Bible. Her grave was 

made in a beautiful spot where she 

was wont to retire for prayer and 

meditation. . On a beautiful day in 

May, 1833, a large concourse of people 

gathered to lay the corner-stone of 

a monument to her memory.  Presi- 

dent Jackson spoke words of eulogy 

and a poem by Mrs. N. Sigourney was 

read. <A few of its lines we will 

quote: 

Rise noble pile! 

And show arace unborn who rests 
below, 

And say to mothers what a holy charge 

Is theirs—with what a kingly power 
their love 

Might rule the fountains of the new- 
born mind; 

Warn them to wake at dawn and sow 

Good seed before the world doth sow 
its tares. 


é A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 

—S. T. Coleridge. 
J Henry Clay’s letters to his mother 
were always constant when he was 
away from home and always expressive 
of deep veneration. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, too, wrote delightful letters to his 
mother. In one he enclosed money 
for ‘‘chaise hire’’ that she ‘‘might 
ride warm to meetings during fhe 
winter.’’ 
g Timothy was taught in the scrip- 
tures from childhood by his mother 
and grandmother, Eunice and Lois. 


Ah We may fill our home with music 
And with sunshine brimming o’er, 
If against all dark intruders 
We will firmly close the door, 
Yet should evil shadows enter, 
We must love each other more. 


z Home is the kingdom and Love is 
the king> 
—W. R. Duryea. 
J Home is the one place in all this 
world where hearts are sure of each 


‘|other.—F. W. Robertson. 


k& The men of the nation are what 


mothets make them. — Scribner's 
Magazine. 
¢ Mothers, keep the confidence of 


your boys and girls. — Mary A. 
Livermore. 


19. Closing Song. (Original.) Zune 
—Juaniata. 
Home is the love-word 
That our joy and cheer shall be, 
Where’er we wander 
Over land or sea. 
In our days of sorrow, 
In our days of jubilee, 
May we still be loyal, 
Home, Sweet Home, to thee! 
Chorus— 


Father, dear father, 
May thy smile our guerdon be! 
Mother, dear mother, 





May we honor thee! 


passed from group to group leaning on]: 





Out in the world-ways, 
When the days of trial come, 
We shall remember 
All the joys of home. 
And its hallowed sweetness 
Its restraining truth and love, 
All our course still shaping, 
Shall a blessing prove. 


Chorus— 


ad 


FATHER TIME AND HIS CHILDREN. 








BY LETITIA MACKAY WALKER. 
Characters. 

Father Time is to be represented 
by a boy in loose, flowing robe. He 
must have long gray hair and beard. 
The Four Seasons and Twelve 
Months may be represented by either 
boys or girls. Each child should 
wear a.cap with the character he rep- 
resents. The caps of the Seasons 
should be alike in color. An arm 
chair is placed for Father Time in the 
center of the stage. The Seasons 
with their children enter forming a 
semi-circle about the chair. Father 
Time hobbles in, leaning on a long 
staff, and after saying his part, sits. 
At the close he rises and as he bids 
‘‘farewell’’ goes out followed by the 
others. The gifts mentioned could 
be presented to Father Time if so de- 
sired. 

Father Time— 

Ha! ha! my children, once again we 
meet 

And glad I am each happy face to 
greet, 

My sons and daughters—Winter Sum- 
mer 

Autumn and Spring, — 

Come let me hear the ta.es my chil- 
dren’s children bring. 

Winter— 

Most Reverend Sire,—my children all 
are here 

And for themselves each can speak—I 
have no fear, 

But take from me this token which I 
bring, 

These winter berries such a simple 
thing, 

But full of promise of an early Spring. 


December— 
I bring you old December 
Month of Christmas trees aud toys; 
I fill a thousand stockings 
For a thousand girls and boys; 
I bring you dear old Santa Claus 
So full of mirth and fun, 
And many happy children 
Singing carols angels sung; 
But ‘the best thing I have brought you 
Is God’s precious gift to men; 
T’is the long looked-for Redeemer 
’Tis the star of Bethlehem. 


january— 
Iam first to look back on the year 
that is past, 
I am first to look forward to Spring, 
I am Janus the God of Beginning and 
End, 
I bear sweet hope on my wing. 
February— 
I come to bring the North wind 








Brain and Muscle 


PURE 
PALATABLE 
POPULAR 


Millions are eating MALTA-VITA, 
“the perfect food.” 

IT GIVES HEALTH, STRENGTH, 
AND HAPPINESS 


Tastes Good — Because It Is Good 








MALTA-VITA is the original and 
only perfectly cooked, thoroughly malt- 
ed, ed, and toasted’ whole wheat 

yet many inferior imitations are 
offered the public under different 
names. 

MALTA-VITA contains more nu- 
trition, more tissue-buildi Tie. 
more nerve stimulant than ound in 
any other fi 

Beware of imitations. Insist on_get- 
ting Malta-Vita, the perfect food. 


Requires no agian. 9 Always 
ready to eat. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 





MANUFACTURED BY 


MALTA-VITA,PURE FOOD CO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 











10 years of dem- 
onstrated success. 


TRIAL | 


Wholly external. 
Comfortable. Ad- 


No metal springs 
ind the body. Aboon te the prospective mother. 
Many thousands of grateful women write us like this: 

34 Wainut St., Dayton, Ohio, re 19, 1902. 

Two years ago I bought a Natural Body Brace which has 
cured me of general female weakness in its worst forms. 
I cannot find words to praise it as ns deserves. 

Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm. 

Write for our fllustrated book. It might save 
~ hundreds of dollars and years of health. It is 

free with full particulars, Adddress 
HE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 
Howard C. Rash, Mgr., Box 164, Salina, Kansas. 
Beware of imitators, copyists and infringers. 

















The rain and hail and sleet, 


























To help you be grateful for sunshine 
And appreciate all that is sweet. 
Spring — 
Come March, come April, come May 
You must tell to your .grandsire_ this 
day 

Your place in the course of the year, 
And I'll leave you my own souvenir. 


March— 
Iam March the noisiest child of you 
all, 
I visit the plains and mountains so 
tall, 
I open the way for the buds to appear 
And they come forth so bravely with- 
out the least fear. 
April— 
I come with my showers, I come with 
my song, 
You have waited for me the whole 
Winter long. 
I cover the earth with a bright carpet 


green, 
And many a posy I add to the scene. 


May— 
Love, Youth and Joy are mine—the 
earth is mine; 
The field, the mountain and the wood 
Are all bedecked and jeweled by my 
hand, 
That earth shall be to all, 
land. 
Summer— 
Dear Father Time, I bring to you 
The fairest flowers, the luscious 
fruits, 
And I have brought to you, beside, 
Three winsome children—they’re my 
price. 
June— 
I bring the rarest days of all the year; 
The bluest skies,the brightest flowers, 
Such as no pen can picture nor can 
words, 
And with all these I bring the singing 
birds. 
July— 
I bring the dreamy Summer days, 
With curtains of deep blue sky, _ 
With birds and bees and gentle breeze 
And the buzzing dragon-fly. 
Augusi— 
I am the last month of Summer; 
August, you see, I am named; 
I bring the fruits and the flowers 
For which I have long been famed. 


an Eden- 


Autumn— 
Father Time, I am your Autumn 
And these are my children three; 
I choose from my well-laden storehouse 
These golden gifts for thee. 
September— 
This is the golden autumn time 
When nature has attained her prime; 
This is. the glad September tide 
In which we'd long abide, 
When eyelids droop and ringlets nod 
_ Amid the golden rod. 
October— 
I bring the bright October days 
With all the gorgeous colorings of the 
wood; 
I strew the earth with ripe brown nuts 
To give the squirrels winter food. 
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November— 

I bring the glad Thanksgiving, 

When hearts are full of praise 

To Him who has enabled us 

To harvest what we raise. 

I bring the jolly company, 

Who gather ’round the boards 

To eat dear Graudma’s pumpkin pie, 

The best the land affords. 

Father Time— . 

And now my thanks to thee, my chil- 
dren dear, 

Your words have been a comfort and a 
cheer: 

What shall I wish you for the coming 
year? 

Shall it be twelve months of ease and 
pleasure? 

Shall-no pain upon your pathway lie? 

Would you want a Spring without a 


shower? : 

A Summer with nocloud? An Autumn 
with no : 

Falling leaves? A Winter with no 
snow? 

Were you as wise as I, you’d say me 
‘*Nay— 

Life is made sweeter by its toils and 
cares, 


Its trouble and its pain.’’ 

And sol say to you, I do not wish 

That you may see no storms or sor- 
rows, 

But that your hearts be brave and kind 
and true 

Strong in courage, sweet in patience 

And best of all, that at the closing of 
the year 

You may feel that calm peace that 
steals upon us : 

When we know our work is nobly 
done, — 

And now, farewell. 





The Declension of “Kiss”. 





U. C. MIDKIFF. 


‘*You will please decline ‘kiss’, 
the teacher one day, 
To a Miss of sixteen, who was pret- 
ty and neat. 
‘*Why, I hardly know how, 
try. anyway,’’ 
She replied with a smile most be- 
witchingly sweet. 
‘*It’s a noun that’s quite common, but 
when it's desired, 
It may be very proper, I’m happy 


said 


but I’ll 


to say; 
Its gender is common,—second person 
required, — 
And it’s plural in form in a sin- 
gular way! 
Its case is objective, you plainly can 
see, 
Because it’s an ‘‘object’’ so ardently 
sought; 
It agrees, in most cases, with both‘ you’ 
and ‘me,’ 


But accordingly to no rule by school- 
masters taught. 

I have made a mistake, 
somewhere, 

If I have I assure you it’s no fault of 
mine, 

For I think that to ask me was not 
at all fair, 

When you know that a kiss is so 

hard to decline!’’ 


very likely, 





és (Continued on Page 44.) 








YEARS TRIAL 
FREE 


You advance no money. 

We prepay the freight. 
You shoulder no risk. 

We guarantee satisfaction. 
When you buy a CORNISH on theCORNISH PLAN you receive a piano—exquisite 


factory price wi hout dealers’ profits adde 
titfled after 12 months’ triel we 














make it pay us. To support onr agreementand to make it absolnte.y binding upon us, we 
give you when you purchase a piano whatis practica'ly abond onthe whole of our_m 
ollar plant, and this notonJv guarantees our promise but also werrants the piano for 3 years. 
All you need to do isto droo usa oe card requ: st aud we willeend you our new sou- 
venir catalogue, with all details and particulars aboutthe instrumentend oor great offer. 
With the catalogue we will send ae ¢t of embos-ed miniature pianos and organs, also free, 
exactly like our goods, inc lorings and designs, to aid you in making ection of just the 
instrument you wantin your home. 
Whether you want a high-priced or a low-price’ piano, write to us end let us teil you all 
about what we have and how you can havea beau'ifol instrument on free trial for one year. 
If you wish to do a little work for us, we willt Ii you how youcanert your iano without 
cost and how you can geta cash bonus for the firsts le in anew commun ty. rite at once. 


sama ahs eee CORNISH CO., Washington, New Jersey. 
560 Years’ Success in American Homes—250,000 Satisfied Customers. 
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you jj ne gt tee A Setootasing among = friends 
Flavoring once asked in, #0 

DEA Your business wil be permanent and only 3 dosen for s Dress Skirt, Rag or Mackintosh. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED 

MADAM “ws rust vou.” Lay this Down and Write Us Now 

We will send you at once one dozen assorted Flavoring Extracts to commence with, all charges Paid, also our Ostalogue 

sh many articles you can earn for selling 1 doz. up to 30 doz. We g'orantee our Extracts to give satisfaction. If you 

can’t them we will take them back, but there's nocan'tabout it, YOUCA% PETERSON & 458 Belmant Av., Chicage 












EARNED BY SELLING 4 DOZ. 














—no c 
books — you simply take out the card, so that only “live” 
matter ae to be handled. Outfit “100 x” consists of a 

wed Oak Tray, 9 in. deep, finely finished, with ad- 


cards upright ; 400 s"x 3” white, 
quality hoon, machine ruled; 3 A 


: sets 
Guides; monthly ; daily (1-31): and 20alpha.Guides (A to Z); 
Outfit **1 
$1.25, prepaid. oo". 222m. 
4. eed Tray is x0” deep, $1.85. Cash with ordes 
TAWMAN & ERBE BFS. CO., Rochester, KL. 
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TEACH ER: want you to asx | 
oure desks, We uow we can interes 
l fh desks. e ow we 
you. We ship on approval without deposit. ANNOUNCEMENTS and INVITATIONS. Latest styles 
FOX DESK CO., saraples for 2c. 100 VISITING CARDS, pestp’ 


d ‘ 
Dep’tB. - = Muskegon, Mich. | E.J.Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co. Dept.B8i,8t. Louis, Y 














PROMOTES 
HEALTH. 


ALL WEIGHTS AND 
SIZES FOR ALL WANTS. 


Protects against Temperature Changes. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
showing also our various Jaeger articles. 


DR. JAEGER S. W. S, CO.'S OWN STORES. 
NEW YORK: 16 W. 23d St., 155-157 B’way 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton S reet. 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


























=) Pyrography 
"> @ For PLEASURE and 
= PROFIT 


= 


With our Pelican Outfit No. 90 you can 
quickly learn the beautiful art of Pyrography, 
or Wood Etching, by means of incandescent 
points. Burnt wood and leather decorations 
are exceedingly popular, and there is a constant 
demand for this work at good prices. 

Our Pelican Outfit No. 90, consisting of 
platinum point; cork haudle, rabber tubing 
and double bulb, metal cork and bottle, alco- 
hol lamp, two pieces stamped practice wood 
and full instructions for learning the art, all 
contained in fine leatherette box, and sent C. 
O. D. for examination. 

Special Manufacturers’ Price, $2.25. 

We furnish hundreds ofuseful and ornamental 
articles stamped, ready for burning. Write for 
our 40-page, illustrated catalogue, No. N 38. 








Thayer & Chandler, 146 wasasn ave., Chicago. 








URIC ACID 
POISON 


Driven from 
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Kidneys 2Bladder 


by 


Dr PARKERS 


SURE 
KIDNEY PILLS 


SOW ‘oH BU Learer 


Send25cts to 
Dr Earl S Sloan 
“fay Boston. Mass 
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-|other.—F. W. Robertson. 
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@ Mary Washington never sought 
publicity. But, at the grand ball 
given in honor of her distinguished son 
after the surrender of Cornwallis, she 
was the belle of the evening as she 


his arm. Mary Washington loved the 
counsels of her Bible. Her grave was 
made in a beautiful spot where she 
was wont to retire for prayer and 
meditation. . On a beautiful day in 
May, 1833, a large concourse of people 
gathered to lay the corner-stone of 
a monument to her memory. Presi- 
dent Jackson spoke words of eulogy 
and a poem by Mrs. N. Sigourney was 
read. A few of its lines we will 
quote: 
Rise noble pile! 
And show arace unborn who rests 
below, 
And say to mothers what a holy charge 
Is theirs—with what a kingly power 
their love 
Might rule the fountains of the new- 
born mind; 
Warn them to wake at dawn and sow 
Good seed before the world doth sow 
its tares. 
é A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 
—S. T. Coleridge. 
J Henry Clay’s letters to his mother 
were always constant when he was 
away from home and always expressive 
of deep veneration. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, too, wrote delightful letters to his 
mother. In one he enclosed money 
for ‘‘chaise hire’’ that she ‘‘might 
ride warm to meetings during the 
winter.’’ 
g Timothy was taught in the scrip- 
tures from childhood by his mother 
and grandmother, Eunice and Lois. 
hk We may fill our home with music 
And with sunshine brimming o’er, 
If against all dark intruders 
We will firmly close the door, 
Yet should evil shadows enter, 
We must love each other more. 
z Home is the kingdom and Love is 
the king> 
—W. R. Duryea. 


J Home is the one place in all this 
world where hearts are sure of each 


& ‘The men of the nation are what 


mothets make them. — Scribner’s 
Magazine. 
2 Mothers, keep the confidence of 


your boys and girls. — Mary A. 
Livermore. 


19. Closing Song. (Original.) Zune 
—Juaniata. 
Home is the love-word 

That our joy and cheer shall be, 
Where’er we wander 

Over land or sea. 
In our days of sorrow, 

In our days of jubilee, 
May we still be loyal, 

Home, Sweet Home, to thee! 
Chorus— 


Father, dear father, 
May thy smile our guerdon be! 
Mother, dear mother, 


passed from group to group leaning on]- 
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Out in the world-ways, 
When the days of trial come, 
We shall remember 
All the joys of home. 
And its hallowed sweetness 
Its restraining truth and love, 
All our course still shaping, 
Shall a blessing prove. 


Chorus— 


2 


FATHER TIME AND HIS CHILDREN. 








BY LETITIA MACKAY WALKER. 
Characters. 

Father Time is to be represented 
by a boy in loose, flowing robe. He 
must have long gray hair and _ beard. 
The Four Seasons and Twelve 
Months may be represented by either 
boys or girls. Each child should 
wear a.cap with the character he rep- 
resents. The caps of the Seasons 
should be alike in color. An arm 
chair is placed for Father Time in the 
center of the stage. The Seasons 
with their children enter forming a 
semi-circle about the chair. Father 
Time hobbles in, leaning on a long 
staff, and after saying his part, sits. 
At the close he rises and as he bids 
‘*farewell’’ goes out followed by the 
others. The gifts mentioned could 
be presented to Father Time if so de- 
sired. 

Father Time— 

Ha! ha! my children, once again we 

meet 

And glad I am each happy face to 

greet, 

My sons and daughters—Winter Sum- 

mer 

Autumn and Spring, — 

Come let me hear the ta.es my chil- 
dren’s children bring. 

Winter— 

Most Reverend Sire,—my children all 

are here 

And for themselves each can speak—lI 

have no fear, 

But take from me this token which I 

bring, 

These winter berries such a simple 

thing, 

But full of promise of an early Spring. 


December— 

I bring you old December 

Month of Christmas trees and toys; 
I fill a thousand stockings 

For a thousand girls and boys; 

I bring you dear old Santa Claus 
So full of mirth and fun, 

And many happy children 

Singing carols angels sung; 

But the best thing I have brought you 
Is God’s precious gift to men; 

T’is the long looked-for Redeemer 
’Tis the star of Bethlehem. 


january— 

Iam first to look back on the year 
that is past, 

I am first to look forward to Spring, 

I am Janus the God of Beginning and 
End, 

I bear sweet hope on my wing. 
February— 

I come to bring the North wind 





May we honor thee! 





The rain and hail and sleet, 








Brain and Muscle 


PURE 
PALATABLE 
POPULAR 


Millions are eating MALTA-VITA, 
“the perfect food.” 


IT GIVES HEALTH, STRENGTH, 
AND HAPPINESS 


Tastes Good — Because It Is Good 


oe . = origival and 
only perfectly cooked, thoro: malt- 
| "4 od, wad toasted phe wheat 
Sood, yet many inferior imitations are 
offered the public under different 
names. 

MALTA-VITA contains more nu- 
trition, more eww ray wg A prone 
more nerve stimulant than ound in 
any other food. 

Beware of imitations. Insist on get- 
ting Malta-Vita, the perfect food. 


Requires no cooking. Always 
ready to eat. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 








MANUFACTURED BY 


MALTA-VITA.PURE FOOD CO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 














THE NATURAL BODY BRACE 


10 years of dem- 


pg 


Wholly external. 
Comfortable. Ad- 


No metal springs © 
around the body. Aboon te the prospective mother. 
Many thousands of grateful women write us like this: 
34 Walnut St., Dayton, Ohio, April 19, 1902. 
Two years ago I bought a Natural Body Brace which has 
cured me of general female weakness in its worst forms. 
I cannot find words to praise it as it deserves. 


Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm. 
Write for our fll book. It might save 
you hundreds of dollars and years of health. It is 
mailed free with full particulars. Adddress 

HE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 
Howard C. Rash, Mgr., Box 164, Salina, Kansas. 


Beware of imitators, copyists and infringers. 



























' Amid the golden rod. 














To help you be grateful for sunshine 
And appreciate all that is sweet. 
Spring — 
Come March, come April, come May 
You must tell to your .grandsire_ this 
day 

Your place in the course of the year, 
And I'll leave you my own souvenir. 


March— 
I am March the noisiest child of you 
all, 
I visit the plains and mountains so 
tall, 


I open the way for the buds to appear 
And they come forth so bravely with- 
out the least fear. 


April— 

I come with my showers, I come with 
my song, 

You have waited for me the whole 
Winter long. 

I cover the earth with a bright carpet 
green, 

And many a posy I add to the scene. 


May— 
Love, Youth and Joy are mine—the 
earth is mine; 
The field, the mountain and the wood 
Are all bedecked and jeweled by my 
hand, 
That earth shall be to all, an Eden- 
land. 
Summer— 
Dear Father Time, I bring to you 
The fairest flowers, the luscious 
fruits, 
And I have brought to you, beside, 
Three winsome children—they’re my 
price. 
June— 
I bring the rarest days of all the year; | 
The bluest skies, the brightest flowers, 
Such as no pen can picture nor can 
words, 
And with all these I bring the singing 
birds. 
July— 
I bring the dreamy Summer days, 
With curtains of deep blue sky, _ 
With birds and bees and gentle breeze 
And the buzzing dragon-fly. 
Augusi— 
I am the last month of Summer; 
August, you see, I am named; 
I bring the fruits and the flowers 
For which I have long been famed. 


Autumn— 
Father Time, I am your Autumn 
And these are my children three; 
I choose from my well-laden storehouse 
These golden gifts for thee. 
September— 
This is the golden autumn time 
When nature has attained her prime; 
This is the glad September tide 
In which we’d long abide, 
When eyelids droop and ringlets nod 


October— | 
I bring the bright October days 
With all the gorgeous colorings of the 
wood ; 
I strew the earth with ripe brown nuts 
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November— 

I bring the glad Thanksgiving, 

When hearts are full of praise 

To Him who has enabled us 

To harvest what we raise. 

I bring the jolly company, 

Who gather ’round the boards 

To eat dear Grandma’s pumpkin pie, 

The best the land affords. 

Father Time— . 

And now my thanks to thee, my chil- 
dren dear, 

Your words have been a comfort and a 
cheer: © 

What shall I wish you for the coming 
year? 

Shall it be twelve months of ease and 
pleasure? 

Shall-no pain upon your pathway lie? 

Would you want a Spring without a 


shower? : 

A Summer with nocloud? An Autumn 
with no : 

Falling leaves? A Winter with no 
snow? 

Were you as wise as I, you’d say me 
‘*Nay— 

Life is made sweeter by its toils and 
cares, 


Its trouble and its pain.’’ 

And soI say to you, I do not wish 

That you may see no storms or sor- 
rows, | : 

But that your hearts be brave and kind 
and true 

Strong in courage, sweet in patience 

And best of all, that at the closing of 
the year 

You may feel that calm peace that 
steals upon us. E 

When we know our work is nobly 
done, — 

And now, farewell. 





The Declension of “Kiss”. 





U. C. MIDKIFF. 
‘*You will please decline ‘kiss’,’ 
the teacher one day, 
To a Miss of sixteen, who was pret- 
ty and neat. 
‘‘Why, I hardly know how, but I'll 
try, anyway,’”’ 
She replied with a smile most be- 
witchingly sweet. 
‘*It’s a noun that’s quite common, but 
when it's desired, 
It may be very proper, I’m happy 


said 


to say; 
Its gender is common,—second person 
required, — 
And it’s plural in form in a sin- 
gular way! 
Its case is objective, you plainly can 
see, 
Because it’s an ‘‘object’’ so ardently 
sought; 
It agrees, in most cases, with both‘ you’ 
and ‘me,’ 


But accordingly to no rule by school- 
masters taught. 
I have madea mistake, very likely, 
somewhere, 
If I have I assure you it’s no fault of 
mine, 
For I think that to ask me was not 
at all fair, 
When you know that a kiss is so 
hard to decline!’’ 





To give the squirrels winter food. 


Qmqp~ (Continued on Page 44.) 
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When you buy a CORNISH on the CORNISH PLAN you receivea piano—exquisite 
in tone, beautiful in finish, perfectin action—at Ls Ls oad 


back If,aftorthe year’s tr: 
will refund to you the eset deh 


factory 
thatif you are not satirfied 


YEARS TRIAL 
FREE 


You advance no money. 
We prepay the freight. 
You shoulder no risk. 

We guarantee satisfaction. 











price wi hout dealers’ profits <= 
after 12 months’ trial we 
% satisfied and send tle piano back to us, we 





e freight chargs with interest atsix per cent, 
If you purchase, we will do anything in reason in the matter of terms. We wr and sell the 
Cornish Pianos on Lonor and we have madea happy friend of every oneofour ustomers. 
Our _— are enall, und we depend wholl 

pay us. To support onr agreementand to maka it absolnte.y binding upon us, we 


Cc 
upon the enormous ontput of our factory to 


ive you when you purchase a piano whatis practica'ly ab-nd onthe whole of our million 
ollar plant, and this notonJv guarantees our promise but also werrants the piano for 3 years. 


All you need to do isto droo usa 
venir catalogues, with all details an 
e@ we will send as ‘t of embossed miniature pianos and organs, also free, 


With the catal 


etal card requ st aud we willsend you our new sou- 
particulars aboutthe instrumentend oor great offer. 


ogu 
exactly like our goods, inc lorings and designs, to aid you in making selection of just the 


instrament you wantin your h 


ome. 
ether you want a high-priced or a low-price’ piano, write to us end let us tell you all 
about what we have and how yon can havea Desutifol inetrament on free trialfor one year. 


If you wish to do a little work for us, we willt Ii you how youcanert 


ano without 


‘our ri 
cost and how you can geta cash bonus for the firsts leinanew comamanity. Write atonce, 


Mention this paper. 


CORNISH CO., Washington, New Jersey. 


60 Years’ Success in American Homes—250,000 Satisfied Customoers- 
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MADAM we tausrt you. 


‘can earn these and a hundred other beautiful articles quickly and easily by introducing among your friends 
YOU, They sell soadily 08 20 * and once 7 — are permet asked for again, so 


DEAR your business will Se permanent and 
NO MONEY REQUIRED Lay this 
We will send you at once one dozen assorted Flavoring Extracts to commence with, 


eh: 
sho’ many articles you can earn for selling 1 doz. up to 30 doz. We guarantee our Extracts to give satisfacti 
them we will take them back, but there's nocan’tabout it, YOUC\%. PETERSON & CO., 1458 Belmont Av., Chicago 
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only > Down Skirt, Rug or Mackintosh. 
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at almost cost, just te convince you 
how handy it is to keep all your records on 
, instead of in books. The Card System will 5 
fkeep all sorts of information “ri t at your fingers’ ends 
—no indexing — no c i “dead” items as with 
books —you simply take out the card, so that only “‘live 
matter has to be handled. Outfit “100 x” consists of a 
quarter-sawed Oak Tray, 9 in. deep, finely finished, with ad- 
justable slidi: Lente ay Bt; go's gs white, 
Cards, best quality linen, machin e ruled; 3 sets 
alpha.Guides (A to Z); 


TAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., Rochester, LLY. 
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logue of house desks. We know we can in 

you. Weship on approval without deposit. 
X DESK CO. 

ere — oh 


Dep’tB. + 


ANNOUNCEMENTS and INVITATIONS. Lames 
samples for 2c. 100 VISITING CARDS, pestp’d 
E.J.Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co. Dept.B 81,5. Mo. 











WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 
Agents Wanted r 
wintne ots male 


outfit furnish: 
Write at once for 
particulars. 


KK 
9084KK 
RAGLAN 


Sent C.0.D.with 
privilege of 


» 
No. 9086KK Coat $8.98 Of 11 wool English Kersey in 
black, castor or tan; 42 in 3 lined with a fine quality sat- 
in, finished with of stitching, half-fitted back. Bi} 


No. 9034KKLadies* Raglan $6.98 Of excellentqial- 
a hg Cloth in black, oxford, tan ; piped with velvet, made 
yoke. Kimona sleeves, half-fitted, back; :lengths to 6vi n. 


} No. 0410KKMisses’ Ragian$6. 75 Sameas 9034KK, 
Misses’ sizes ; lengths toSéinches. Colors, Red or Tan, 


in 
EDWARD B. if 
270-78 STATE ST CHCAG 


We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 


and Badges 


for coll 
etc. No tiladleman’s ‘profit—the 
goods come straight from factory to wea 
Either of the two styies shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts.. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample RScts 
Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs free. 
, All work . ae special 


ladl 
—~ a god 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
74 Chamber of Commerce, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


$97 a8: After i Organ 1 


Offer! One Year's Free Trial! 
25-Years’ Binding Guaran- LE 
feel All explained in our 
FREE MUSIC «% 
CATALOGUE. We. } 

sell from $8 
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Per 2! Aa all ex- 
penses Guaranteed 
cor General Agents 


© travel and appoint local agents on our popular 
oot. We need a few more now. Lacies or gentlemen. 
Salary and expenses paid weekly. A very healthful, pleas- 
ant and profitabie business for teachers or others desir- 


ing achange. If interested, send stamp for Application 
Biank and receive full information. If you cannot 
travel, write — terms to local agents and secure paying 
home work. Our books sell. Investigate. 

C.W. Stanton Co., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Johnny’s Hist’ry Lesson. 


I think of all the things at school 
A boy has got to do, 
That studyin’ hist’ry, as a rule, 
Is worst of all, don't you? 
Of dates there are an awful sight, 
An’ though I study, day and night, 
There’s only one I’ve got just right— 
That’s fourteen-ninety-two. 


Columbus crossed the Delaware 
In fourteen-ninety-two; 


| We whipped the British fair an’ square 


In fourteen-ninety-two. 
At Concord an’ at Lexington 
We kept the red coats on the run, 
While the band played ‘‘Johnny Get 
Your Gun”’ 
In fourteen-ninety-two. 


Pat Henry, with.his dyin’ breath— 
In fourteen-ninety-two, 
Said ‘‘Gimme liberty or death!”’ 
In fourteen-ninety-two. 
An’ Barbara Frietchie, so ’tis said, 
Cried, ‘‘Shoot if you must this old, 
gray head, 
But I’d rather ’twould be your own 
instead,’’ 
In fourteen-ninety-two. 


The Pilgrims came to Plymouth Rock 
In fourteen-ninety-two, 
An’ the Indiaus standin’ on the dock 
Asked, ‘‘ What are you goin’ todo?’’ 
An’ they said ‘‘We seek your harbor 
drear 
That our children’s children’s chil- 
dren dear, 
May boast that their forefathers landed 
here 
In fourteen-ninety-two.’’ 


Miss Pocahontas saved the life, 
In fourteen-ninety-two, 
Of John Smith, an’ became his wife 


In fourteen-ninety-two. a 
An’ the Smith tribe started there.and 
then, . 
An’ now there’s John Smiths every- 
where, 
But they didn’t have any Smith’ s to 
spare, 


In fourteen-ninety-two. 


Kentucky was settled by Daniel Boone 
In fourteen-ninety-two; 

An’ I think the cow jumped over the 

moon 
In fourteen-ninety-two. 

Ben Franklin flew his kite so high 
He drew the lightnin’ from the sky, 
An’ Washington couldn’t tell a lie 
In fourteen-ninety-two. 

—Saturday Evening Post. 





There is Beauty. 


LORENZO D. GILLESPIE. 


There is beauty worth our learning, 
If we strive to know its secret 

We may feel its constant burning 
When our minds are clear of doubt. 
’Tis the fruits of honest earning 
ee at greed and malice out 

Till we loose our selfish yearning - 
And have learned to look without. 


There is joy beyond all measure 
In the soil inspiring impulse, 
Of a theme that leads from leisure 
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On to actions good desire, 

Sifting out our drossy nature 
With the-spirits burning fire, 
Till we feel the vital pleasure 
That has lifted us up higher. 


There is beauty that will tell 

How to shape both thought and action 
To the arts of living well, 

In the measured stroke and rhyme 

Of the artist’s brush and chisel 
Sounding through the sweep of time, 
Till it gives to lifeless marble 

Its expression full sublime. 


There is beauty in the story 

Of the state that looks beyond 
Base control with naught of gory 
Deeds, that dwarf and blight 
The tender youth and hoary 
Aged in defiance of the right— 
Whose mandates reflect the glory 
Of holy truth’s resplendent light. 


There is beauty in the passion 

Of a kind and tender heart, 

As it feels it sweet compassion 
Swelling on the tide of years, 
Hoping, trusting, time will fashion 
Lives that feel no more the fears, 
Of the systems and the nations 
Calling for their blood and tears. 





Once on a Time. 





BY JORIS. 


Oft in the hush of the evening, 
When the gold is blended with gray 
And the still, fragrant calm of the 
twilight 
Is heavy and deep by the way; 
The thoughts that are bred in the 
silence 
And freighted with fancies sub- 
lime, 
Come stealing so gently around me 
From the region of ‘‘Once on a 
time.’’ 


Then visions of people and places 
Come out of the dim, misty past, 
Unfolding the long hidden stories 
Of love, that forever will last, 
Of trouble of triumph, of sorrow, 
Of joy, that at present is mine, 
They rob of all pain the day’s trials— 
These fancies of ‘‘Once on a time.’’ 


I glean from the stillness of twilight 
That the burdens now crowding 
our way, 
Will vanish from mem’ry forever 
In the realms that are fairer than 
day; 
And I see a glimpse of their glory, 


Catch’ a strain of the heavenly 
rhyme, 

When the shadows of evening bring 
visions 


From the mystical ‘‘Once on a time.’’ 


A Song of 2 a Dog. 


‘| Jack is a little fellow gritty, 


And full of snap and vim, 
Mike is a mongrel far from pretty, 
But Jack thinks the world of him. 
Often early, leaping, bounding, 
Off to their play they roam, 
And always when the supper bell is 
sounding, 








Together they come racing hortlé. 
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Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases 
of Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop 
a at once, also will relieve mos- 
quito bites. 


Hydrosone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are sed: b 
killing them without contin: inlury Ortho tat: 
ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE posazc witsents Bodom tt 
cient “= 


rove to your entire —— the c 
made. pt hel sent free. Addr 


Qt Chetan 


57-V Prince St., New York. 














Eyesight 
Restored 


Free, A Grand Book Which Should Be In 
The Hands Of All Sufferers. 


Prof. William CO. Wilson is the founder of s new 
method for the curing of all eye and ear tions, 
which is known as the Actinic Philosophy. Any of 

readers can receive 
: absolutely free, a@ wonderful 
book in which this 





tains valuable 


tion for all ~ Write for it toda: today; it costa 


‘ou Nothing. New York & London B. 
Dept.55cKansas City, Mo. 





To prove that Lorrimer’s 
xcelsiorHair Forcer and 


trial outfit eat of the pes sects. 
oui t 
hair forcer on 


Crag A, ej 


““LORRIMER & CO., "aaintse” 


Dept.37 118N. Paca St., Baltimore. Md. 








Ne More Suffering with tired, swoolen and pés 

apiring teat t after using Fries-Ease-to. Feet, 
ptic foot powder, a positive relief, a powder 

shaken into shoe or stocking will make .you 


from the feet. Send fora Bo: Priee b 
mail 25 cents. SEERE SPECIALTY CO. P. 


O. Box 299, New Orleans, La. 


CSO.ERINGE & MOTTRCARE 

‘Rival, Bie Ee of Genuer cr ern A rs snr yoR 100%. 
OLD EYES MADE NEW. <3,°%° 
Bprmmaenitpe eee ssn ae 











course, with illustrated chart, in Facial 
Massage. Send stampsifconvenient. Kai- 
ser’s Hair Bazaar,106 Wisconsin St., Wilwaukee, Wis, 


$8 PAID Rtetamcre 


OES, &. Y. 
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Jack finds a fight and meets it whist- 
ling, “ 
His chances rather slim, 
Mike’s up with all his teeth a brist- 
ling— 
There’s no let go to him! 
Trouble comes and Jack’s in a muddle, 
Everybody else fails up, 
Somehow it comforts one to cuddle 
Up to that homely mongrel pup. 


Jack says, ‘‘Bow legged, sort of 
' bagged, 
Weather stained with spots of dirty 
snow, 


Left ear generally ragged, 
Couldn’t get a kennel at the Show; 
He don’t wear diamond studded collars, 
Nor enter much So-ci-etee, 
But ’twould take a mighty pile of 
dollars 
To separate Mike from me.’’ 
—Selected. 





Three Little Dogs, 
Three little dogs were talking, 
As they trotted along the road; 
And the subject of speech 
With all and with each, 
Was what bad folks were abroad. 


Said the first, ‘‘You would hardly be- 
lieve it, 
But I can assure you it’s true, 
.A man-with a pail 
Threw suds on my tail, 
Now, I think that cruel, don’t you?’’ 


Said the second, ‘‘That’s very atro- 
cious, 
But a worse thing happened to me; 
A boy with a stone 
Almost broke my backbone! 
Now, what do you think of that?’’ 
said he. 


Said the’ third, 
hardest, 
And I can prove it just now, 
A man knocked me flat 
When I looked at a cat; 
Wasn’t that too bad? Bow-wow!”’’ 


‘“My fate was the 


But the’three little dogs did not men- 
tion, 
The first, that he’d stolen some sprats, 
The next, that he ran 
At a poor blind man, 
And the third that he’d hunted a cat. 


Thus three little dogs were talking, 
And many small folks do the same; 
They tell a story 
That redounds to their glory, 
But forget where they well deserve 
blame. 
—Michigan Christian Advocate. 





The Hills of Home. 


MILDRED TATE WELLS. 


To east and west, God’s mountains lift 
Snow-crested heads on high! 

Broad valleys, all a-blossom,. rest 
Beneath the bluest sky! 

Yet north or south or east or west 
Beneath the sky-lined dome; 

There’s naught so calm and beautiful 

As the old hills of home. 


Majestic rivers noiseless flow 
Between rich banks of green! 
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The falls of earth bright diamonds 
throw 
In glorious, shimmering sheen! 
While noble ships deep oceans sail, 
And churn to snowy foam 
The emerald waters! still the best 
Are the dear hills of home. 


The hills where feet in childhood 
walked; 

Where violets soonest blow, 

And dogwood earliest to the breeze 
Its snowy blossoms throw— 

The slopes where cardinal and thrush 
Sing in the copses’ gloam 

From fairest springs ‘till autumn-time 
Amongst the hills of home— 


Are lovlier than the lovliest spot 
In all this goodly land! 

And over yonder we can see 
Held out to us a hand, 

To lead us across the vale between; 
O’er loftier hills to roam; 

The Everlasting Hills in Heaven! 
Those glorious hills of home! 


The Secret. 
I know something, but I shan’t tell, 
*’Cause the mother-bird whispered it 
just to me 
What she’d hidden away in the top of 
the tree. 


I know something but I shan’t tell, 

Of something nice and soft and warm, 

To shelter the darlings from cold and 
storm. 


I know something, but I shan’t tell, 
And by and by when the birdies are 
old, 
Oh! dear me; I’ve gone and told. 
(Continued on Page 48.) 


VERY EMPHATIC 

are the claims made concerning the 
remarkacle results obtained from the 
use of Verna! Saw Palmetto Berry Wine 
for quick and complete cure of all 
stomach troubles, such as dyspepsia, 
indigestion, flatulence, and catarrh of 
stomach, with only one small dose a 
day. 

These positive claims are made by 
thousands who are cured as well as by 
the compounders of this wonderful 
medicine. No statement can be too 
positive concerning what this great 
remedy has done and is now doing for 
sufferers. 

A trial bottle is sent free and pre- 
paid to any reader of Norma. In- 
STRUCTOR, who writes to Vernal Rem- 
edy Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine 
will cure any case of constipation, to 
stay cured. The most stubborn case 
will yield in less than a week, so the 
sufferer is free from all trouble and a 
perfect and permanent cure is well be- 
begun with only one small dose a day. 

Every sufferer from catarrh, stom- 
ach troubles, constipation, torpid or 
congested liver and kidney troubles 
should write to Vernal Remedy Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., fora trial bottle. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is 
a specific for the cure of inflammation 
of bladder and prostate gland. A trial 
bottle is sent free and prepaid if you 
write for it, 

























HERE IS 


Any or all of the above symptoms are relieved and 
by the Slocum System of Treatment. 
The System co of Four Preparations, illus- 
trated above. 
The ailments of women and delicate chil- 
dren are speedily relieved and cured. 





SPECIAL NOT E.—The NewSlecum System of 
Treatment for the cure of Tuberculosis, Consump- 


tion, Lung troulles, Bronchitis, Cata General 
Debili , ® Run-down System, and nearly all the ilis 
of life, 3 medicine reduced to an exact science by 


the world’s foremost specialist. 





HEALTH 
FREE 


Are your lungs 
weak ? 


Do you cough? 

Do you have in 
lungs, chest or 
back ? 

Do 


you raise 

phlegm ? 

Is your throat sore 
and inflamed? 

Does your headache? 

Is your appetite 
poor ? 


Do you have night 
sweats ? 

Are you losing flesh? 

Are you pale, thin, 
weak and run- 
down? 


a you have ringing 
in ears? 


Do you have hot or 
cold flashes ? 

Is there dropping in 
throat ? 


Is the pee dry and 


Have you a coated 
tongue? 


By its timely use thousandsof apparently hopeless 
cases have peen permanently cured. 

All four or any three or twe orany one, may 
be used singly or in comb) n, according to the 
needs of the case. Our readers are ‘urged to take - 
vantage of Dr. Slocum’s generous offer. 


on ee TO THE DOCTOR. 

your name address to 
DR “Tr. = ‘SUOCUM, 98 PINE STREET 
New York. and the Four Free Preparations will 
be at once forwarded to you with full directions for 
use, When writing, please mention reading this in 
the Normat Instructor and give post-office and 
express address in full. 
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BURDICK c SEWING MACHINES 


IGHT DOLLARS ::: 


, ANTIQUE OAK, be ate HEAD caBIseT § SEWING Machine, the 
of sewing machines that 


AND ts . CEnze BUYS 

bh GRaDB, HIGH 

0~ Than an OvARAS- 

WER, SOLID 

cost twice the money cisew 
fer the beautifal mar- 

quetry decorated cr. 

ERE SEWING ph 

HEST GRADE 


15.20 ovine a. Machine mate. 





os our 5-Drawer, Drop 
‘sewing rr... 


R MINNESOTA ° Se of > and 940.00 ance ts” 


machizes. These and 


and fully described, the pe hemgbn + ms 


new, free fe 
WE CAN SUREL 


= 





et wots Pua 2 amr 


Thigh grade machines, > dened aeepatesed illustrated 


t st Write lo Forie. 
mp ¢ oan A MACHINE. 


chine ordered. 
> kewing 1 Machine 
EE MONTHS is FREE EETRIAL 





or 50 cents. 
~ request. If you are oe; 


the energies of your place yourself i 


WEEKLY MERIT CARDS 


to give a standing of il im all recitations of the week, at 20c per dozen or 
¢ vereThese cada give excettent satisfaction. Samples of each sent on seceip: of 
pertectly satisfied with the present condition of your school, wish to a.ouse 


¥ INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., 
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REPORT CARDS» 


Insure success; (Create enthusiasm; Secure a 
; Increase attendance; Make pupils » 
; Secure the co-operation of par- a 
ents; Bring teacher and parents—school and * 
home—more closely together; Enable teacher 
parent and pupil to determine at a glance the 
Progress, standing, etc., of the pupil. 





Our cards are printed in colors (red and black) & 
on the best Bristol Board of assorted colors, and %& 
arranged for a term of 4or9 months. State which » 
you wish. i5c. per dozen; 100 for $1.00. » 
en merchant might succeed without keeping #® 
@ set of books, but he would mever knew to ®& 
what and no one regard bim as a ®& 


model business man. Success in teaching does ® 


not depend on ony ene thing but rather on * 
doing Ae wel Pe contributing * 
to che desired end should be procured and used. 


Report Cards do contribute very largely to x 
successful teaching, the re every ,teacher 


should use them. 


PEPE 


had 


3 


n touch with their parents, order at once. 


 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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THEONE ESSENTIAL 


IN GRAMS 


ILK WEED CREAM 


Improves Bad Complexions. 
Preserves Good Complexions. 
Nothing more beautiful than a smooth, 
flawless, healthful skin. Those not so 
are made so, those already so — kept so, 

when nature is assisted by this 
HIG LY ENDORSED SKIN FOOD. 
“Ts marvelously goed” says Sarah 
Bernhardt, removing pimples, tan, 
geo sunburn and blackheads. 
mail, 50 cents a jar. 
mple and Booklet. 





At Druggists or 
Send Stamp for 


FREDERICK FP. INGRAM & CO. 
65 Tenth Street, DETROIT, Mic, 
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Accept no substitute 
use only the genuine 


MURRAY & 
LANMAN’S 
FLORIDA | 
WATER 


For the Handkerchief, 
Dressing-table and Bath. 























Suits $10 to $25 


We guarantee our clothes 
to be correct in slyle, material, fit 
and finish. Your money refunded 
if you are not perfectly agen 


24,5 
FREE Catalogs fa a Sam: les 
» of the newest fabrics for Fall and 


2 Winter, Fashion Pilate, Instructions 
* for Measuring, Tape Line, etc. Write for it. 
HOME BUYER’S TAILORING COMPANY, aes ) 
Capital Stock $100,000.00. CHICAGO 


















TST im g 35 to 50c. per 100 
: Visiting (Bh pe en We 


and guarantee satisfaction. Samples — 


sent free to any address. ~~ pay 


Professional =": missions 
Cards, Butile card i Co, 


GINSENG 


under cultivation pays better than a gold mine. 
It requires but a small garden and a little time 
each day to raise thousands of dollars. Full 
directions for growing and all particulars, with 
price of seed and plants, sent FREE. 

ROYAL GINSENG GARDENS, 
New York. 





Little York, 
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[ Cut-Up Reading Story. 


SvuGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS.—Before having the story read, write such words as may be new to 
your class on the board and-explain the meaning and give pronunciation. Have the story read for 
supplementary sight reading. After reading, let the pupils tell what they can remember of the story 
they have read. Review the next day by questions and then, perhaps, have the pupils write the story 
in their own words for their Language Lesson. 


THE LEGEND OF THE NETTLE. 


RETOLD BY JEAN E. HANSON, 





wees 


A. 





1. Once upon atime, the peasants say, there lived a beau- 
tiful princess who was very proud, selfish, and self-willed. 

2. Now this ‘was in the days when maidens were modest, 
home-loving, and housewifely. Every maiden in the king- 
dom could spin and weave, and even princesses used to 
spin and weave their own gowns. 


3. But the proud princess Irmingarde thought it a disgrace 
to work, so she would not touch the flax, and moreover 
gave orders for all the spindles in and near the castle to be 
taken away, So she might never see the things she hated 


SO. 


4. And all day long she amused herself by hunting. Day | bo 
after day she would do nothing but ride to the chase. 
And_ she was delighted if she could give the death blow to 


the stag with her own hand, for she was not at all tender-] 


hearted, as you see, but quite cruel, instead. 


5. One day a hard rain storm came up while the royal 
party were out hunting in the forest. They took shelter in 
a little cottage, which, strangely enough—for it was near 
the castle—no one of them had ever seen before. 


6. By the bright fire on the cottage hearth ‘sat a beautiful 

woman, busily spinning. As her stranger guests entered 
she left her spindle and the yellow flax and rose to greet 
them kindly. 


7. But the haughty princess, without a word of thanks 
for the shelter offered her, ordered the spinner to stop her 
-|spinning, and»not dare to touch the spindle again. 


8. But the beautiful spinner, who had: seated herself at 
her work again, only smiled as the yellow flax slipped 
swiftly through her busy white fingers. 











THE TRAINED NURSE 


An Occupation Which Attracts 
Many Refined Girls. 


Many girls of education and refine- 
ment are turning to the profession of 
trained nurse as a means of livlihood. 
It is a serious occupation anda respon- 
sible one, for the word of an experienced 
nurse carries great weight in matters 
relating to her profession. Itis this fact 
that prompted an interesting interview 
with Miss Kathryn Nash, of North and 
Plattsburg avenues, Burlington, Vt., 
published in the News of that city. To 
@ reporter she said : 

“T had been caring for a patient stead- 
ily for nine months without rest and 
was run down and tired. I had very 
little appetite and sometimes I would 
skip one or two meals and not feel it at 
all. While visitingin Boston, an abscess 
formed back of my ear. I had no 
strength and, although I was always 
drowsy, sleep did not seem to refresh 
me. After I came home I had seven 
abseesses on my back, near the waist 
line, and was unable to sit up much for 
three or four months. The doctors who 
treated me said I had blood-poisoning 
from which I would never recover.”’ 

‘“‘That must have been very discourag- 
ing,’’ said the reporter. 

“It was. It took all the ambition out 
of me fora while. But one day, when 
I was feeling particularly despondent, a 
friend advised me to try Dr. Will- 
iams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. She 
was taking them with benefit and 
ste t they might also help me. I 

t some at once and before I had 
sr one box of the pills I found I was 
gaining strength. My appetite and 
digestion improved and I felt rested 
after sleeping, instead of being tired as 
I was formerly. I soon became entirely 
well and able to resume my duties.”’ 
“Then you believe the Pink Pills cured 

‘ou?’ 

. ‘“‘T am certain they did and I intend to 
keep Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People by me all the time so that I can 
take them if needed. Irecommend them 
to my patients as well as to everyone 
who is suffering from any complaint 
brought on by derangement of the blood 
or nerves.”’ 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple are sold by all dealers or will be sent 
a: on receipt of price, 50 centsa 

six boxes, $2.50, by ene Dr. 
Schenectady, 


Williams Medicine OCo., 





Yon can obtain one of our hana. 


and number of 


have oan Send and be 
00., Dept. 180, N. x 





DR. JOS. S. DENTON’S 


RHEUMATISM AND GOUT CURE 
Prescription No. 999 


With Valuable Informati 
Free Sample mailed upon. application to 


re. paren PHARTIIACY CO. 
P. O. Box 5 Baltimore, lid. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY writing ues poe 


card and we will put you in to earn 

Ay eee, This is no fraud. Many. now in our 

employ will vouch for the truth of statement ; 

weare willing to guarantee any et energetic 

ie withou‘ previous experience, fro rod 8700 to 
1,000 a + sure mone 

ae Nichole & « & Co. Raperville, bal 
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Hope for 
Consumptives, 


A Positive Cure Found By a Celebrated 
Michigan Physician—He Sends a Trial 
Package Free. 


At lasta cure has been ‘oun 


id; Increditable 


as it may seem, after she centuries of failure, a 





DR. D. P. YONKERMAN, The Discoverer 


of the Only Cure for Consumption. 


positive and certain cure for the deadly con- 


sumption has at last been discovered. 
mained for a great physician of Michigan 
find the only known cure for consumption, aft 


It re- 


to 
er 


almost a life’s work spent in experimenting and 


study. 


Consumptives who have returned from the 
est—come home to die because they ones 


nothing could be done for them—have tried 
new discovery and are now well and strong. 


If you are afflicted, do not fail to send at 


onceto Pr. Derk P. Yonkerman, 


647, Snakes- 


peare Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich., for a free trial 


h- 


r does not ask aryone to take his 


e, fs and testimonials, it costs not 
Ing. tke Docto 
word or any one else’s, as he sends a trial 


pack- 


age free, and a few days’ use will show you how 
easily and quickly you can be cured. Delay is 


> erous. There 
ea 
clutch upon you. Write to-day. 


no time to lose when the 
hand of consumption is tightening its 





OllL--SMELTER--MINES. 


) Dividend- Minin i and 
“= pee coef om, bag L ee 
Unlisted, our Specialty. 





DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., “ ‘ Le eke ee a 
abesnys® Ores rang eae, heegne sient broke in {ERE eeeeee 
em! -XYC ; .. .40. 
66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK, 12. The sky grew blac as nig : an t eC storm roke in =e" window Plant Rod circular. P 
ooklets. giving our successful or ng - ‘ ’ : :> 
the large intersst and prota oflegtimatemit: @t all its fury. Irmingarde’s attendants fled in terror. No one Re ae 
particulars, etc., sent free on application. Bs 


PRS SRESEE 


Dr. Coffee for his AM 





FREE 
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g. “Proud Princess,” said she, “do you think you can stop 
what Heaven has ordained for us? God gave the flax for 
the use and benefit of mankind. Anda maiden should 
learn the arts that make her a good wife and housekeeper. 
With gentleness and industry she should keep the sacred 
hearth stone of home. It is for rough men to bear the 
spear and the bow.” 


10. Princess Irmingarde laughed scornfully. ‘Think you, 
you can make me into a servant? The gods made not such 
low work for a woman! What do I care about husband or 
home? I would rather that all men should flee from me, 


than to disgrace myself by common drudgery |” 


11. The beautiful spinner rose like a goddess. “Thy 
wish be fulfilled,” she said. “Home and love are not 
for thee, for thou hast rejected the ornament of noble 
womanhood. This shall be thy fate, scornful Princess: all 
men shall flee from thee and who ever touches thee shall 
curse thee. 
thy punishment ; and hence forth thy fingers which would 
not spin shall themselves be spun.” — 


The spindle shall become the instrument of 


saw where the princess disappeared. And the spinner was 
not seen again. 
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wan Learn to Play Music .2%, 


HAPPY IS THE HOME 
WHERE SWEET MUSIC REIGNS 








The Piano, Organ, Guitar, Violin, 
Banjoand Mandolin taught by note 


We teach Instrumen- 
tal music, Harmony, 
Composition and Or- 
chestration, by mail 
only, and guarantee 
success. ¥ ou need not 
know one thing about 
music when begin- 
uing to learn by our 
method. Every feat- 
ure from the very 
simplest to the most 
complicated execution 
is made so easy and 
interesting that any- 
one can now learn 
without years of ted- 
ious study and great 
expense. 

One mi ister wri.es: “‘Am more and more 
pleased with the inst:uc‘ion as each suc. eedi g 
lesson comes, and am fully persuaded I made 
no mistake in becoming a pupil.” Mr. ©. (. 
Praker, of Port Huron, Mich., writes: “I have 
nothing but good words to say for your school.” 
He is now taking his third term. His wife is 
also a pupil. The most competent and practical 
instructors are at the head of each department. 
Terms only \ regular charges. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We want someone in your locality to know 
about our school ; as pupils make our best ad- 
vertisements w > want at least one in every local- 
ity We know that if youare satisfied our efforts 
will not have beenin vain. As a special induce- 
ment for $1.00, (your only expense ) which will 
not cover our cost of material, wrapping and 
postage, we will give a 10 weeks’ course (any 
ee for Piano. Organ, Bante. Gnhitar, 

iolin or Mandolin. As this offer is solely 
for advertising purposes, the instruction will be 
special and our t efforts will be given. Allwe 
expect of you after taking the Course is to tell 

our friends exactly what youthink. Inaccept- 
ng this offer, state whether a becinner or ad- 
vanced pupil. You need not know anything 
about music to enroll and we will teach you to 
play any of these instruments. All kinds of in- 
struments supplied at cost. Address: 


U. S. School of Music, 
Dept. H 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 












































chools and Colleges should be equipped with 


MAGIC LANTERNS 
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80 ; colored ph 
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‘é seye wo or Stereopticons and views for illustrating all 
itisfree. T : also how to cure catar. subjects—historical, scientific, travel, ete. Complete 
Se yp a a ng illustrated catalogue (260 ) " 
row an 49 Nassau &t., N. Y. 


at hou ~ A 
own, was cared of blindness in 


13. When the storm was over, and the sun shone again, 
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ths. Hope for everyone. Advice 
Block, Des 


LADIES, Send 2c. Silver for a 
penetae 18x18 Cente: - 


mon 
DR W. 0. COFFEE, 653 Good 


Free! Dismal Jim—the Boy Dancer 


with secret directions how to make him jump. Our 

unique 25 cent collection of songs, jokes, etc. Nar.e 

and address in the Frankson Reliable Agents Diiec- 

tory. You will receive lots of valuable mail Free! 

= ig my pe one of novelties. aw 
enclose 10 cents to n postage, e' 

B. P. Frankson Co., Balthmore; Maryland. 


CATARRH 


is the most prevalent of diseases. Itis alocal 
— of the mucous membrane as well as 
co 


Moines, la, 





there was no cottage to be seen. There was only a heap 


of stones, over which grew a nettle. 4 Tumbler. Dollies, amorted designs, 


and our big catalog of stamped goods 
' ll for 25 cents. 


=< ALBERT NOVELTY CO.. 
72 Cary Street, Bingham 


We Will Start You 


in a permanent influential business that will make 
for you more money and more friends than you ever 
had before. Be your own boss. No matter what 
you are doing write us if you wish to earn more 
money. Westart only one in each locality. We 














14. This was the story old Marta told us, of the scorn- 
ful Princess who was changed into the nettle. 


supply everything. Write today, tomorrow may be 


tutional and 
too late. Address, The Lycesite Co., Dept. D, 
CS A N B E 3831 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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en) SENT ON APPROVAL 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


It Costs you Nothing 


§ to try it a week. Safety 
| Pocket Pen Holder sent 
i with each pen 


FREE OF CHARGE. | 


fe4 tunity to secure a $3 value 
at a price that is aoty a 
fraction of its real 





Two Dollars 
FOR A NAME 


name 
Druggist) and as an induce- 
ment nor you to send it to 
us, we 


Laughlin Fountain Pen 


By Recisteacp Mait 8c Extra, 


as represented, and super- 
ior in every respect to any 
‘ ~~ you ever — ee 


Finest grade 14 Karat Gold 
Pen and guaranteed, 
Everybody knows that in 


Fountain Pens the 


Laughlin} 


has no equal, and is always 
sold under the express con= 
poe oh ow that - —_ entirély 


tatlo m purposes, St cotta, 


Don't forget the $1. Address F 
Laughlin Mfg. Co. ff 


DETRUIT, MICHIGAN. 







We want your dealer’s 
(Stationer, Jeweler or 


ll send tpaid, 
our choice of th Shine | popu- 
r styles. 


For tne Name, ano ONLY 


$].00 





It is Superior to 


Other Makes at $3.00 
If you do not find the pen 


d get your $1 


Do not miss this oppor- 


worth, 


Geased 


Lay this Magazine Down 
and Write NOW. 


733 Griswold Street 
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‘Sometimes your father’d scold, I own, 


Kitty Knew. 





‘*Seven sheep were standing 
By the pasture wall. 
Tell me,’’ said the teacher 
To her scholars small, 
‘*One poor sheep was frightened, 
Jumped and ran away. 
One from seven—how many 
Woolly sheep would stay ?’’ 
Up went Kitty’s fingers— 
A farmer’s daughter she, 
Not so bright at figures 
As she ought to be. 
‘*Please, ma’am’'—‘‘ Well, then, Kitty, 
Tell.us if you know.’’ 
‘Please, if one jumped over, 
All the rest would go.’’ 
— Selected. 





Years Ago—A Boy’s Plaint. 
I reckon years and years ago 
To be a boy was bully fun; 
You just was born, and then you’d 
grow 
And keep on growing till you was 
done. 
You went to school awhile, I know, 
But mostly ‘you'd just grow and grow. 


The pies and things they used to 
make! 

(I’ve often heard my father tell) 
The pies and dumplings and the cake, 
The cookies, tarts and jam as well! 
Of course, corn-bread they’d also bake, 
But mostly it was pies and cake. 


You went in swimming every day— 

In summer-time, at any rate. 

The other boys would come to play; 

You had a gun; you’d coast and 
skate. 

Some work there was, of course—tiut 

say! 

It mostly was just play and play. 


'Twas nutting-time the* whole year 
through, 

And Fourth of July would last a 
week; 

Old Santa Claus was really true, 

And drove his reindeers like a 
streak. 

Of course, there were the chores to do— 

But who would care with Santa true? 


And then the pedple who were grown, 

They gave a boy a little rest; 

A fellow then was let alone, 

And went to bed when he thought 
best. 


But mostly you were let alone. 


’T would been more fun I really know. 
(A mothers’ club is my ma’s forte) 
If I’d been born some years ago. 

(My pa he reads my school report!) 
Some things, of course, were pretty 
slow— 

But I’d a’ chanced it years ago! 
—Hayden Carruth in Woman's 
Home Companion. 





Two Opinions. 


The rain came down all over town, 
And everything was dripping. 

The walks were wet where crossings 
met, 


NORMAL: INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Miss Dusty City Sparrow said: 
‘*What dreadful, dreadful weather! 
Such rain alone is bad enough, 
But rain and mud together 
Are really too unbearable! 
I’’m_ drenched through 
feather.’’ 


every 


The rain came down far out of town, 

And everything was brightened. _ 

The grass was green, by rain washed 
clean, 

The cherry blooms were whitened. 


Miss Happy Country Swallow said: 
‘What lovely, lovely weather! 

Such rain alone is nice; but think 
Of rain and mud together. 

While I have built my house of mud, 
The rain’s washed every feather!’’ 

—Gladys Hyatt in American Primary 

Teacher. 





Black Mammy. 


If Father tells me zo, I can’t, 
And says he means it, too, 

So run and find my blocks and things, 
Or something nice to do, 

Why, then I tease,and tease and tease, 
Till he gets awful mad 

And says do anything I please 

But whine and be so bad. 


When Mother tells me Neddy dear 
Can’t have ¢hat?, darling pet, 

Can have new books and too-too cars 

If only I won’t fret, 

Of course I cry, and cry, and cry, 

Until she’s scared I’m sick, 

And then she tells me yes, I can, 

And gives it to me quick. 


But if Black Mammy says I can’t, 

Why, then’s the time I know 

’Twon’t help a bit to kick or scream 

Or pout or puff or blow; 

’Cause Mammy laughs, and | neh, 
and laughs, 

Until she gets me cross, 

And says,‘‘ You Albert Edward Smith, 

You aini’t nobody’s boss.’’ 

—Augusta Kortrecht in Woman's 

Home Companion. 





The Critic. 


A little seed lay in the ground, 
And soon began to sprout; 
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‘*Now which of all the flowers around,’’ 
It mused, ** Shall I come out?’’ 


‘«The lily’s face is fair and proud, 
But just a trifle cold; 

The rose, I think, is rather loud, 
And then, its fashion’s old. 


‘«The violet is very well, 
But not a flower I’d choose; 
Nor yet the Canterbury bell— 
I never cared for blues. 


‘*Petunias are by far too bright, 
And vulgar flowers besides; 

The primrose only blooms at night, 
And peonies spread too wide."’ 


And so it criticised each flower, 
This supercilious seed, 

Until it woke one summer hour, 
And found itself a weed. 


R“I-P-A‘N:S 


I had been troubled with the 
sick headache for years until I 
started taking Ripans Tabules. 
I have experienced such relief 
from their use that I would not 
be without them in my house. 
I find them good for sickness at 
the stomach and dizziness in 
the head. 


At druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 60 cents, 
contains a supply for a year. 





—Christian Advocate. - 














And everyone was slipping. 
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How to makeit, Write 


And Tommy’s cheeks turned rosy red, 


He went to the war in the morning— 


But he paused at the gate with his 


,| He was full of the dreams and ambi- 


And proud of the clang of his saber 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


The Clever Kittens. 


My cat speaks French,’’ said little 
Jeanne 
‘As plainly as can be; 
Says ‘s’il vous plait’ (that’s 
please’), 
And thanks me with ‘merci!’ 
I know, because I understand 
Each word she says to me.’’ 


‘if you 


‘And mine speaks German,’’ with a 
nod, 
Said Lisa from the Rhine; 
Says ‘bitte’ when she wants a drink, 
And ‘ja,’ of course, and ‘nein;’ 
I wouldn’t have a cat that spoke 
A different tongue from mine!”’ 


/ 


said, 
With merry look demure; 
‘*Me own shpakes Oirish! Whin I set 
A saucer on the flure, 
An’ ask her would she like some milk, 
The darlint tells me ‘Shure!’’ 


I met those kittens afterward, 
No matter where not how; 

I listened well to what they said— 
Would you believe it now, 

They spoke in English, every one, 
And all they said was ‘* Maiow!’’ 
—Margaret Johnson in Woman's 

Home Companion, 


~ Something Unusual. 


He hunted through the library, 
He looked behind the door, 

He searched where baby keeps his toys 
Upon the nursery floor; 

He asked the cook and Mary, 
He called mamma to look, 

And even started sister up 

To leave her Christmas book. 


He couldn’t find it anywhere, 

And knew some horrid tramp 
Had.walked in through the open gate 
And stolen it, the scamp! 

r | Perhaps the dog had taken it 
And hidden it away; 

Or else perhaps he’d chéwed it up 
And swallowed it in play. 


And then mamma came down the 
stairs, 

Looked through the closet door, 

And there it hung upon its peg, 

As it had hung before. 


Astonished was his face. 
He couldn’t find his cap—because 
’T-was in its proper place! 

— Youth's Companion. 





The Women who Wait. 


The roll of the drums could be 
heard. 


mother, 
For a kiss and a comforting word. 


tions 
That youth is so ready to weave, 


And the chevrons of gold on his 


He came from the war in the evening— 

The meadows were sprinkled with 
snow, 

The drums and the bugles were silent, 


And the steps of the soldiers were 
slow. 
He was wrapped in the flag of his 
country 
When they laid him away in the 
mould, 


With the glittering stars of a captain 
Replacing the chevrons of gold. 
With the heroes who sleep on the hill- 
side 
He lies with a flag at his head, 
But blind with the years of her weeping 
His mother yet mourns for her dead. 
The soldiers who fall in the battle 
May feel but a moment of pain, 
But the women who wait in the home- 
steads 
Must dwell with the ghosts of the slain. 
—Criterion. 


Today’s Possibilities. 
I may not, when the sun goes down, 
Have added to my store 
Of wordly goods or gained renown 
Through gallantry or lore. 


I may not, while I strive today 

Move onward to the goal— 
The gleaming: goal so far away— 
On which I’ve set my soul. 


But I can show a kindness to 
Someone who stands without, 
And I can praise some toiler who, 

Is toiling on in doubt. 


And when the sun goes down, I still 
May be a better man— 
No matter what the fates may will— 
Than when the day began. 
—Selected. 


The Cricket’s Dance. 
The Cricket family gave a ball, 
And who do you think was there? 
Why, every cricket, both great and 
small, 
Who had anything to wear! 


Crickets in black and crickets in brown, 
And crickets in sweet pea-green, 
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Please Tell Me 


Who Needs My Book. 


I ask you for the name ofa friend who needs 
help—that is all. 

Just send me a postal to tell me the book he 

No money is wanted. 

Do that much and I will do this: 

I will send him the book, and with it an order 
on his druggist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restor- 
ative. I will authorize that druggist to let the 
sick one test it fi ra month at my risk. If it suc- 
om, the ae My $5.50. If it fails, I will pay the 

Sy myself. 

ere w: Snever asick one who could refuse 
such an offer—and I am very glad to fulfill it. 
ie —— — oat 39 out of each 40 pa 4 

e m at ust as willin 
when one sanyo ah ~(@. Je tatled. “ni 

The reason is this: After a lifetime’s experience 
I have perfected the only remedy that strength- 
ens the inside nerves. Those nerves slone oper- 
ate every vital organ ; and no weak organ can be 
well again until its nerve power is restored. I 
want these who need a to know it. 

For his sake, please tell me some sick one 
whom common’ remedies don’t cure, 


Simply state which 
book you want, and 
address Dr, Shoop, 
Bx.426, Racine, Wis. 


Book No. 1 on Dy 
Book No, 2 on the Beart 
Buok No, 3 on the Kidueys, 
Book No. 4 for Women, 
Book No. 5 for Men, (sealed,) 
Book No. 6on Rheumatism, 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one 
or two bottles. At all druggists, 
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Each in his best coat and her best 
gown 
At the cricket ball was seen. 


They stood in couples and rows of eight 

Upon the beautiful lawn, 

And danced an old-fashioned reel so 
late 

They spied the peep of the dawn. 


Then every cricket went home to bed, 
And slept till the day was done, 
For each had danced such a pain in his 
head 
That he could not bear the sun. 
—Selected. 





The Elf Man. 

I met a little elf man once, 

Down where the lilies blow; 

I asked him why he was so small, 
And why he didn’t grow. 

He slightly frowned, and with his eye 


He Jookéed ime thro.’ and thro’ ; 
‘I’m qiitetas'big forime,’’ said he, 





sleeve. 
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OUR MOST LIBERAL OFFER 


Try Dr. Whitney's. 
Nerve and Flesh Builde 
FREE 


This truly meritorious remedy has full 
demonstrated by many thousands of satisfied 
patrons that it will correct the condition of 
undue thinness in _man, woman_or child, 
whether caused by disease or not. Frequently 
peopleare too thin, although in perfect health, 
owing to lack of assimilation of the food. 
Dr. Whitney’s Nerve and Flesh Builder will 
positively supply the plump, robust appear- 
ance which are the signs of health and beauty. 
In dyspepsia, indigestion, stomach troubles, 
debility and nervous diseases no remedy is so 
tent. To prove that Dr, Whitney’s 
erve and Flesh Builder far exceeds 
the claims made for it we will send ab- 
REE to every applicant a 
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Note—In writing this paper candidates may use 
either the single or the double entry system. 

1. a) What is meant by books of original entry? 
b) Name these books. 

2. a) Compare the purposes and the manner of 
keeping the day-book with that of keeping the 
ledger. b) Name two books to which the term, 
auxiliary, is applied. 

3-4, The books of George Lemon show the fol- 
lowing entries: 

a) Albert Johnson Dr. 

To suit. of clothes and overcoat......$ 48.25 





b) Park Company Dr. 
To cash on account.......eeeeeeee4 200.00 
c) Cash Cr. 
Expenses, postage and stationery..... 1.90 
Park Company, per check....... wees 250.00 
d) Cash Dr. 
Note of John Hanigan............ . 300.00 
Patorent 8 A PER ise Seeeeeege SUD 
e) Dr. Amos WATERBURY Cr. 
To mdse 40100 By cash. 320100 
To labor 2)50 By note. 22)50 





























Explain in full the transactions represented 
above and name the book in which item’ is 
found, also all other books where it shou'd ap- 
pear in some form. 

5. Memoranda. John Dake, of Utica sold, 
February 21, 1902, A. T. Hullett on acccuat 5 Ibs, 
rice at 10c., 2 Ibs. blk. pepper at 30c., 5 gal. kero- 
sene oil at 10c., 1 gal. N. O. molasses at 60c. 
Make an itemized bill of the above account and 
receipt it for John Dake, April 11, 1902. 

6. The following are facts from the books of 
Henry Martin: 

Investment $5,400. Balances from ledger ac- 
counts: Jones & Co., Dr. $925; Arthur Hovey Dr. 
$1,050, Beker & Co., Cr: $900, W. H. Leggett & 
Co., Cr. $630; Cash on hand $1,275. Inventory 
$3,374.  Makea formal statement of the above 
facts showing resources and liabilites, gain or loss, 
and present worth. 

7. Write on this date, a negotiable, interest- 
bearing note for sixty days, payable at The Wy- 
oming Co., National Bank, Warsaw, N. Y., payee 
yourself, maker James Bowen. : 

8. Write endorsement necessary to transfer to 
Caswell & Company note mentioned in number 7. 
9. Write your check on Columbia Bank, New 
York, in payment of a bill, due Henry Holt & 
Co., amounting to $40. ; 
10. Write in proper form, a receipt given by 
Henry & Holt Co., in acknowledgment of the pay- 
ment mentioned in number 9. 


ANSWERS. 

1. a) Books in which the first or original trans- 
actions are recorded. b) There may be several 
such books depe jing upon the method used by 
the proprietor. Day book, cash book, sales book, 
order book. 

2. a) In the day book are placed the essentials, 
such as name, date, and each item separately with 
necessary explanations in the most convenient 
manner ‘for the time being, and for reference if 
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THIS DICTION ARY is divided into twosections, 
under two distinct indexes, 
but bound in one magnificent volume of 2399 pages. 
The first section has 1311 pages and contains the 
identical matter, word for word, which comprised that 
magnificent dictionary prepared by Noah Webster, 
and which, with revision, was the standard dictionary 
of the world until 1890, The second section ‘has 
1088 pages of supplementary matter which brings the 
work right up to date, and makes it in many respects 
the superior <: any other dictionary on the market. 
Its publishers say that this second section ‘Contains 
every word in the latest editions of Webster’s and 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionaries not contained 
in the first section, also at least 45,000 words, 
definitions and phrases not to be found in the latest 
editions of Webster’s and Worcester’s Dictionaries; 
and about 25,000 more words than are contained in 
Webster’s International Dictionary.” 
Publisher’s Retail Price Bound in sheep and in-. 
dexed is $9.50. 


Our Price Only $3.50. 
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scriptions to Normal Instructor and World’s Events. 


DELIVERY. The dictionary is sent by express. 
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if 96 cents extra be sent. . 

OUR GUARANTEE. Every copy of this Dic- 
tionary is sold under an absolute guarantee. If not 
in every sense as represented Dictionary may be re- 
turned and money will be refunded at once, 
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A New Speller, cloth. 0860 06 0-4-0-6-00-6-0-0-0-0 0 0 0-OOwrOe Cee 
Lessons On Manners, Cloth. ......002+cerearcsseceers 
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Three-Minute Readin; om. cle 
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Heury’s Practical Debater, Cloth...........++++-s00 
A New Parliamentary Manual, cloth.. etenas 
Commencement Parts, Cloth. ..........seeeeereeeees 
Fenno’s Elocution, cloth...........+++++ a 
A Ten Weeks’ Course in Elocution. 
How to Use the bom cloth...... 
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Bad Engli per) 
Civil Service Examinations, cloth 

*Craig’s Common School Question poem canoe oa 
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U. 8. Constitution in Gorman, wrt ‘English 
(Parallel Columns) cloth ss ‘ 
White's Latin-English Dictionary, ‘loth. ise. 
White’s English-Latin Ditone!, cloth. ..........+ 
White’s Lat.-Eng.—Eng.-Lat. Dictio ge0 
Completely Parsed Caesar, Cassar Book I, ls 
Completely Parsed Virgil, "Book I., we 
pac! cose That Will Take Prizes, cl 
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The Teacher in Literature, cloth.. pweedeegbas 


Practical Lessons in Sci Ds 
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The ledger contains each account gathered to- 
gether in the most convenient form -under appro- 
priate title, with few details, the purpose being 
for ready reference and accuracy. 

b) Bill book, cash book, sales book, or any 
book from which or to which entries are not 
posted. 

3-4. a) Albert Johnson has purchased a suit 
of clothes and overcoat of Geo. Lemon. Found 
in day book, should appear in journal and ledger. 
b) Park Company has received cash on account of 
George Lemon. Found in cash book, found in 
day book, should appear on journal and ledger. (If 
posting is done from cash book itself then it will 
not be found in journal or day book.) c) George 
Lemon’s cash account is credited for the reason 
that he has paid cash and it has cancelled a debt 
for him. He has also paid Park Company cash 
in form of check and it has canceled a debt, so it 
is credited for what it has done. Found in day 
book, and cash book. (Journal and. ledger also 
will show it). d) George Lemon has received 
from John Hanigan cash in payment of a note 
for $300; also interest has been paid to him. 
Found in day book, cash book; should appear in 
journal, bill book, ledger. e) Shows Amos 
Waterbury’s account with George Lemon, the 
proprietor, on Lemon’s ledger. ‘The Dr. side 
shows that Lemon has sold Waterbury $40 worth 
of mdse., and has performed labor worth $2.50 
for him. The Cr. side shows that Waterbury 
has paid Lemon $30 cash and has given his note 
for $22.50. Found in ledger; should also appear 
in journal; the mdse., in day book, also the 
labor; the cash in day book and cash book; the 
note in day book and bill book. 

There may be sevcral answers and all correct, 
as business men have so many methods of keeping 
books. 


Utica, N. Y., February 21, 1902. 


Mr. A. T. Huutert 
Bought of JOHN DAKE 











POR KBICOs cs ek okey Coe es 10 50 
2 lbs. blk. pepper...... parses Oo 30 50 
5 gal. kerosene oil..... Bio's ne: 0 10 50 
1 ‘* N. O. molasses.....«....60 50 

$2|20 

















Received payment, April 11, 1902, 
JoHN DAKE. , 
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Shorthand 


Study at home and take a higher 
place in business at ahigher sal- 
ary. Learn more and you wiil 
earn more. Invest a little time 
and a little money in a business 
course with us and its dividends 
will never cease. 


Taught by Mail 


Complete courses in Engineer- 
ing, Journalism, Science and Lan- 
guages, etc. Write for free book- 
let. 


National 
Capen Institute 


44-50 Second Nat’! Seats Bidg., 
Washington, D. C, 















Teaching and reciting privately by mail. Newspaper 
sketch ng and magazine illustrating. lettering, designing, 
ete. Best methods. Students enthusiastic ig s laries or 
illustrators. The HEEB System affords personal instruction 
and eeeeenee. Prepares quickly. 

Oldest, largest, most r: coponsibie, and most practical 
illustrating school in the Aa Ht Writ te e postal today fe.’ 

fale on 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OF ILLUSTRATING ( (INC. ) 


0 Penna St... INDIANAPOL U.S.A. 
























"PRIGES REDUGED FOR 60 DAYS\ 


am, $4.00 VAPOR Bara CaBINeT, 25 each 
Mm $5.00 QUAKBR 3.50 each 
hai) $1000 ** he « 6.10 each 
$1.00 Face and Head Steaming Attach 65c 
I Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
FREE with all ‘‘Quakers.”’ Write 
for our New Catalogue. Special 
Ze 60-Day Offer. Don’t miss it. Your 
last chance, New plan, new 
rrices to le 
rs. ieee getting rich,| 
Wonderful sellers. Plenty territory. 
World Mfg. Co., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati. © 
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Genuine Diamond Genuine Diamond 
$1.50 $3.00 





Solid Gold $25 Fine Diamond Genuine seenta 
3-8 kt. $25.00 Solid Gold $8.00 
Ours is the largest mail order business in the world. We 
handle only genuine Diamonds, reliable Watches and. olid Gold 
Jewelry. Our 64 page illustrated ‘catalogue mailed free on request. 


CLARKE & CO., 781 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

















6. STATEMENT. . enim 
Resources 
Jones & Company........ .{$925 A Farm for You 
Arthur Hovey...... .... {1050 
Cash on hand....... ....J1275 IF NI 
Inventory........ eeeeee [S374] 16624 A 
Seer emsiony The Santa Fe will take you there any 


Becker & Company.......| 900 
W. H. Leggett & Co......{ 630} [1530 

















Net capital...... ding Ho Gije a 5094 
Net investment. .......0.2006 5400 
Net loss...... ete ea aie weed 306 
Henry Martin’s net investment}5400 

te - net loss......] 306 

si =e net capital.... 5094 




















7. $100. SyracuseE, N. Y., April 11, 1902. 
Sixty days after date, for value re- 
ceived, I promise to pay E. S. Martin or order, 
One Hundred ;%% Dollars, $100, with interest 
at the Wyoming Co. National Bank, Warsaw, 
N. Y. James Bowen. 








day in September or October for only 
$33 from Chicago or $25 from Kan- 
sas City. 


Corresponding rates from East generally—tickets 
good in tourist sleepers or chair cars—enjoyable 
ride on the shortest, quickest, pleasantest line. 
Also one fare, plus $2, round trip to Great South- 
west, first and third Tuesdays, August, September, 
October. 

Exceptional opportunities for homeseekers in 
magnificent San Joaquin Valley. Money-making 
investments. 

Write to G. C. Dillard, G. E. P. Agt., A, T. &T. F. 
Ry., 377 Broadway, New York, for California land 


folders. 


Cheap Excursions 
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8. Write on the back of note, 
Pay to the order of 
Caswell & Co. 
E. S. Martin. 


9. No. 191. New York, N. Y., April 11, 1902. 
COLUMBIA BANK. 
Pay Henry Holt & Co. cee ee order, $40.00 
Forty i's Dollars. 
JAMES SMITH. 


10. $40.55 New York, N, Y., April 11, 1902. 
Received of James Smith-————— 
Forty {o's Dollars 
in full account to date. Henry Hott & Co, 
(These forms represent printed blanks filled out. ) 


DRAWING. 


Note.—Use compass for drawing circles. Take 
measurements from ruler. The measure of all 
work shall be at least one inch. 

1. a) What harmony is found in acarpet having 
a broken green shade for a ground; the units of 














design, oak leaves in broken violet red? b) Name | 
two objects which in their perfection are always | 


orange-yellow. 


2. Draw a horizontal line four inches long, and | 


erect a perpendicular at its center point 2’ long,’ 
With compasses divide one of the angles into parts’ 
of 30° and 60°, 

3. Draw the necessary projections to describe a 
right angled triangular prism; sides of base 134”, 
2’ and 24%”; length 4’’, placed with the hypote- 
nuse parallel to the horizontal plane and perpen- 
dicular to the front vertical plane. 

4. Draw an equilateral triangle 2’ base, and 
inscribe a circle which shall be tangent to each 
side. 

5. Sketch in angular perspective to represent a 
road and fence ieading to the right and toward 
the eye level. Indicate a child and an adult walk- 
ing in this road. 

6. Sketch in outline the front of the building 
in which you teach or live. Introduce any foliage 
which may be at the sides or partially back of the 
building. 

7. Draw in parallel perspective to represent a 
cube tc the right of the C. V., the center of 
which shall be on the eye level. 

8. a) How is the G. L. located or determined? 
b) What measure is equal to the distance from C. 
V.ito_M. P.? 

9. Name four objects which would group 
properly and would indicate that spring is at 
hand. 


10. Copy sketch. (Sketch not given here.) 


ANSWERS. 


1. a) Complementary -harmony. b) Pumpkin, 
Sunflower, Oranges, etc. (Answers vary). 


2. 


DK 








(Reduced one-half.) 











AGENTS WANTED. A Special Agent in every 
city to represent the combined journal Norma. In- 
sTRUCTOR and TEACHERS Wor LD, aiso the Wor.Lp’s 
Events, The Methods, Aids and Devices depart- 
ment of the combined journal appeals particularly 
toevery grade teacher. ‘Nothing among current 
events journals sopopular as WorLpD’s Events, Our 
terms to agents are most liberal, Make application 
at once. 
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(Reduced one-half.) 




















7. 


C = L 

















8. a) Vertical distance from eye of observer to 
the plane on which object stands locates the G. L. 
b) Distance from C. V. to eye of observer—or 
L. D. 

9. (Answer will vary, objects suggested). 
Wheelbarrow, spade, rake and watering-pot. 

10. Same as sketch. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 
QUESTIONS. 


1. a) What explorations were made in the New 
World before the year 1500? b) Give the names 
of the persons by whom these explorations were 
made. 

2. a).Who was the most noted Frenchman in 
America during the early part of the seventeenth 
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M. PHILIPSBORN’S 


FALL AND WINTER 
Catalogue No. 361 


aaa 
Iilustrating over three hundred up-to-date Cloaks, Suits 
bya Waists, Furs, etc., at exceedingly low "prices. 
is Free. Samples of material sent on request 


LATEST 


MONTE CARLO 
COAT 


$10.00 


Of black, tan, blue, red 
or castor kersey, 30 in- 
ches long, lined with 
satin,silk stitching, and 
trimmed with fancy 
straps and inlaid pleats, 
new sleeves, large pearl 
buttons. 
All goods warranted : 
money returned for the 
asking. Write for cata- 
logue today. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


‘M. PHILIPSBORN, 138-144 State St., Chicago 

























ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MOST 
DELICATE SKIN 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 
accidently spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that 

the hair was completely removed. We a the 
new discovery MODENE. It is absolutel 

less, but works sure results. Appl Wie for a few Fane 
utes and the hair disappears as It 


Cc. 
Cannot Fail. If Per rowth be | hight tne applica- 
e 


tion will remove it ; heavy growth, such as the 
beard or growth on ‘moles, may require twoor more 
applications and without sl slightest injury or un- 
easant feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recom- 
mended by all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety ay -cases 
pe securely sealed), on receipt of $1.00 ttle. 
nd money by at, Se with your full firens writ- 
ten plainly. Postage stamps taken. 

Local and General Agents Wanted 
MODENE MANU FACTURING CO. 
Dept. 110 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guarnnteed 
nap We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 











gs Manuscripts 
Criticised, Corrected and Placed 
Writers ig k- 
{re thoroughly in to ee with teadlng pub 
— : miliar Lig | their wants. 
Sales negotiated. Terms very m te. 
Write ford booklet describing De; ent of 
Manuscripts of the ‘School of Journalism. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
4 44-52 Second Nat. Bank Bldg, Washington, D.C 








ERNMENT. POSITIONS Sore made” during the 


Pe made during the 

‘vil Service places. About 126,000 persons are 

et in wn the seauanen Civil ~sa a Probably over 10,000 ba 

—— will be made in 1903. Hundreds of those whom 

e prepare for the examinations are jy regu, are: 

Full indoemeiiens about all ——, ree ba free, for our 
Civil Service Catalogue and dates of examinatio: 


Columbian Correspondence College, 


223-25 Pa. Ave. 5. E. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Her Marvelous 
Growth of Hair. 


All can have it by simply sending for a trial 
as of a new and wonderful remedy mailed 
convince people it actually grows hair, 
pope hair falling out, removes dandruff and 
quickly restores luxuriant growth to shining 
scalps, eyebrows and eyelashes. Send pr a 
and address to the Altenheim Medical D: 
sary, 6567 Butterfield Building, Cincinnati, 0 io, 
fora free trial package enclosing a 2-cent ‘stamp 
toc cover postage. Write to-day. ‘ 


ALL THE RAGE. 








Zid Allwell-dressed ladies wearthem No 
9 heart brooch likeit ever eold for Iss 
Ry than $1. - but B.. te oe show it 
Ae ends we 
4 pv: yon coe pastpald for —_ 10ce. 
y SHELL NOVELTY C | 
y” Dept.G, 194 B’way, N. oy. City. | 
THE MAN 


or WOFIAN BEHIND THE PEN 


Ts in line to win fame and for- 
tuae. Learn Journalism and 

ing’ a -Writing by mail. Send 
for free booklet. **Writing 
for Profit..’ Te'ls how to 
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paper currespondent, and magazine-contributor. MS Ss. 
criticised, corrected ; sold on commission. Thornton 
-— Editor-in- Chief ; staff of specialists ; founded 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCI- 
ATION. 106 Baldwin Bidg., Indianapolis, 


$40,000 6 GOLD. 


MEXICO SALT BON 
Present income la and increasing. tas very 
attractive. Also Municipal and Corporation Securit- 
ies for sale. UNITED STATES LAND SCRIP. Can 
furnish same which will take government land with- 
out residence thereon. 8. A. KEAN, 132 J. LaSalle 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


Bd BRASS BAND OFFER. 


WE SELL. THE CELEBRATED DUPONT AND 
MARCEAU INSTRUMENTS 
at about one-half 
the price others 
charge for inferior goods. 
PECIAL OFFER and insid 

pink, SPesiAL pre oF Sand Band In: 
struments, Supplics, etc., Big 
pane ay wa #inCornets, a —? 




































Don'tBUYA warou 
before seeing our 17 Jeweled movement, 
ent od is rid meh train, stam: 
jewels,ad lly engraved a 
filled Seen case, the “Imperial,” with 
certificate for 25 years. Sent by Express 
eee with privilege of thorough canabnaliin, 
a before x ju payone cent. Absolutely guar- 
anteed by one of the oldest and most re- 


iio liable jewelers in America. If found best 


FREE, rolled gold, 50 in.lorgnette chain 
for ladies, or vest chain for gents, guaran- 
teed 5 Give both P.O. and exp, office a 
ainly whether ladies or gent’ssize. 
. Write 


ALLEN & CO. , WholesaleJewelers, 
807 to $21 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, Inb. 


WRITE. eats CASH 


57 cash prizes and 150 other prizes fo 
short Stores, Poems, Floral Pe ousehold 
Hints, Garden Points, Poultry Helps, Photographs 
etc, Full particulars in current issue of VICK’s 
FAMILY MaGaZINE, 5c per copy, Rochester, N. Y. 








“Landsfeld Did It’ 
wade my face white as milk and soft as silk. Price 
wos Tress Pithanes Address Union Chemical 
%, Z, Minneapolis, Minn. 


$ 1 00 Weekly for ouragents. Portraits, frames, 
* art is. Also wholesale to consumer. 
urz Art Co., 941 N. Clark St., Chicago. 








Free catalog. | 


sentatives in parliament. 
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century? b) Name two of his achieve- 
ments in the New World. 

3. State a historical fact connected 
with the name of each of the follow- 
ing generals: a) Braddock, b) Mont- 
calm, c) Herkimer, d) Sherman. 

4. a) Why did the colonists resist 
taxation by the mother country? b) 
Name three colonial orators whose 
speeches did much to cause such re- 
sistance. 

5. Describe the first capture of 
Ticonderoga during the revolution. 

6. a) What political parties arose 
at about the time of the adoption of 
the constitution? b) Name two leading 
men in each of these parties, 

7. a) What addition was made to 
the territory of the United States 
during the first twenty-five years of 
its administrative period? b) Name 
three states admitted to the Union 
during thistime. c) Name two great 
inventions that were made during the 
same period. 

8. Name a president (excluding 
Washington) a) elected with little or 
no opposition; b) elected by the house 
of representatives; c) declared elected 
by an electoral commission. 

9. What was the decision of the 
| United States supreme court in the 
Dred Scott case as toa) the Missouri 
compromise; b) the status of Dred 
Scott; c) the rights of slave holders 
in relation to their slaves? 

10. a) Name an important event of 
President Johnson’s administration. 
b) State why such event was impor- 
tant. 

ANSWERS, 


1. Northeast coast possibly as far 
south as Rhode Island—Norsemen, 
Leif Ericson; Bahamas and West 
Indies—Columbus; Cape Breton 
island, eastern coast of North America 
—John and Sebastian Cabot; north- 
eastern coast of South America— 
Amerigo Vespucci. 

2. Champlain; founded Quebec and 
discovered Lake Champlain. 

3. Braddock; defeated in the attack 
on Fort Duquesne; Montcalm; de- 
feated by Wolfe in battle of Quebec, 
French and Indian war; Herkimer; 
American general in battle of Oris- 
kany, revolutionary war; Sherman; 
marched through Georgia in civil 
war. 

4. a) The colonists were mostly 
Englishmen and they had been trained 
to the principle of English law, that 
the king had no right to tax his sub- 
jects except by consent of their repre- 
Their feel- 
ing of opposition was intensified by 
the proposition to use the taxes col- 
lected from them to pay the English 
troops quartered upon the colonial 
towns. The law forbidding the col- 
onists to trade with foreign countries 
was enforced and houses were searched 
on ‘‘writs of assistance.’” The feel- 
ing against the mother country con- 
tinued to grow more intense, and the 
rallying cry of opposition became 
‘*Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.’’ b) Patrick Henry, Samuel 
Adams, James Otis. 





5. On May 10, 1755, Ethan Allen, 
accompanied by a few _ volunteers, 
rushed past the guards at Ticonderoga, 
entered the room occupied by the 
commander of the fort and demanded 
its surrender ‘‘in the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress.’’ It was surrendered, and 
the Americans got possession of a 
quantity of ammunition and arms, 
of which they were in great need. 

6.'a) Federalists and Anti-Fed- 
eralists. b) Federalist—Washington, 
Hamilton, Adams; Anti-Federalists— 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe. 

7. a) Louisiana purchase. b) Ver- 
mont 1791, Kenucky 1792, Tennessee 
1796, Ohio 1803, Louisiana 1812.  c) 
Cotton gin and the steamboat. 

8. a) James Monroe. b) Thomas 
Jefferson or John Q. Adams. _ c) 
Rutherford B. Hayes. 

a) It was unconstitutional; b) 
he was not a citizen and could not sue 
in the United States courts; c) they 
could take their slaves into any terri- 
tory, just as they could take their 
horses or cattle, without losing prop- 
erty rights to them. 

10. Reconstruction of Southern States. 
b) The Union was to be organized 
with the question of federal authority 
settled. (Answers will differ.) 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 

1. a) What purpose do starch foods 
serve in the body? b) Name five 
articles of food that contain much 
starch. 

2. Name a) the three principal 
bones of the arm; b) the corresponding 
bones of the leg. 

3. Name three general uses of vol- 
untary muscles. 

4. What changes take place in the 
air in passing through the lungs? 

5. a) What organs located in. the 
skin help to purify the blood?  b) 
What other function do they perform? 

6. Give the location of a) the liver, 
b) the pancreas. c) What digestive 
fluid does each secrete? 

7. How is the action of the heart 
affected by a) temperature; b) exer- 
cise? 

8. Describe the structure of a tooth. 

9,.What is the physical effect on 
the brain of the excessive use of al- 
cohol? 

10. Name the organs of respiration. 

ANSWERS. 

1. a) They are a source of muscular 
force, and a source of heat. b) Rice, 
arrowroot, tapioca, the cereals, and 
potatoes. 

2. a) Humerus, 
femur, tibia, fibula. 

3. They produce various move- 
ments of the body, give form to the 
body, and, together with the bones, 
protect the internal organs. 

4. The air gives up a large part of 
its oxygen, and receives carbonic | #9 
acid, watery vapor, and other waste 
products. It also acquires a higher 
temperature. 

5. a) Perspiratory glands. b) They 
regulate the temperature of the body. 

(Continued on page 57.) 


ulna, radius; b) 
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I Will Cure You of 


RHEUMATISI1 


Else No Money Is Wanted. 


After 2,000 experiments, I have learned how to 
cure Rheumatism. Not to turn bony joints into 
flesh again; that is impossible. But 1 can cure 
the disease always, at any stage, and forever 

Iask forno money. Simply write me a postal 
and I will send you an order on your nearest 
druggist forsix bottles Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic 
Cure, for every druggist keeps it. Use it fora 
month and, if it succeeds, the cost is only $5.50. 
If it fails, I will pay your druggist myself. 

I have no samples, because any medicine "at 
can affect Rheumatism quickly must be drugged 
to the verge of danger. I use no such drugs, and 
itis folly to take them. You must get the dis- 
ease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that,even in the most difficult, 
cbstinate cases. No matter how impossible this 
seems to you, I know it and I take therisk. I 
have cured tens of thousands of cases in this 
way, and my records show that 39 out of 40 who 
get those six bottles pay gladly. I have learned 
that people in general are honest with a physi- 
cian who cures them. That is all lask. If I fail, 
I don’t expect a penny from you, 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. I will 
send you my book about Rheumatism, and an 
order for the medicine. Take it for a month, as 
it won’t harm you any way. If it fails, it is free, 
and I leave the decision with you. Address Dr. 
Shoop, Box 426, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one 
or two bottles. At all druggists. 


WALPA! 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR REMOVED 


by WALPA, the famous South- 
ernremedy. All have heard of 











why not try their rem- 
forthe removal of unsightly 

hairs from the face. No pain, no 

ai chemicals, no electrolysis. Write 
for circular. E ALPA 
cO., Dept. F, Mobile, Ala. 


For Over Sixty Years 

AN OLD AND WELL-TRIED "REMEDY. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHTILDR#N 
WHILETEETHING, WITH PERFECTSUCCESS. 
IT SOOTHES the CHILD. SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYSall PAIN ; CUURES WIND COLIC, and is 
the best remedy for DIARRH®€ \.. Sola by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Besureandask for 
MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 

AND TAKE NO OTHER KIND. 

Twenty-Five Cents a Bettie 













NO RANGE ADVERTISED EQUALS THIS. 
Fall Weight, Blue Polished Steel Range sent on 


30 D YS’ FREE TRIAL 


= “Grand Unica,” as illustrated, 

oer gone est range in existence. Made 

of best blue polished steel, full see, 
gree full wel he fuil lin ned. Large aq 

“ spring drop door; 5° inch 

box for coal or w Highi 
ornamented, triple nickel plated, 
Complet ete with qerocrain lined 
reservoir and hig 

Dealer’s pries. 


ba > 
iP sco ccs ic S1T.96 









ves cost —_ 
ex. year. of :nS—COSTS 
ag ESS—LIVES LONGEST. 
: oe money in advance- Send for our 


Chicage 


OaSH BUYFE’S UNION, Des: L313 
pesliteely removed by 
— Stillman’s Cream, 


FRECKLE repared especially for 


pee aot qneway of af beasts, Write for particulars. 
CREAM CU., Dept. NV, AUROKA, I 


BIG MONEY in Mail Order business. Conducted 
by anyone, anywhere. Our pan for starting be- 

nners is marvelously successful. Send stamp for 
complete plan, Central Supply Co., KansasCity, Mo. 


ATION DIPPER 9 ARTICLES in one. Fam 
Seis olen, Some les free to agts. 50 rapid sellers. 
€0.1479Penn-av. Pittsburg. P 


WAntaD Agents where not represented. “War- 
ted. hand-made shoes to measure. Prices 65: to 
be A.A. Welcome, 64 DSst.. Barlington, Ve. 


Angels Whispe Whispe 


1.00. J. 


R ~NEW HOUSEHOLD SPECIALTY. 
You need the v= ot = for agents. Write for 
free, illustrated ci rs, etc. Hundreds in use. 
CREAM cry: "SPECIALTY Cco., 
Grove St... - <= - Milwaueke, "Wis. 




















ser large colored p ‘otare; 
f selis quick at 2c. ; sample 12c.;9 
Lee, Omaha Building, Cc hicago. 
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PREPAID ! 


Send us vour name and address We will send 
<< 30 of our Florentine Butterfly Pina. Finely gol 
nished, with conterimported richly cut jewel, settings are 
reproductions of solid gold designs One million giveady 
sold. Greatest seller on earth. Sells at sight for 10c. each. 
One agent writes: “I sold 20 in one-half an hour. Send 
more. Customers waitine.” When you sell the 30 pins 
at 10c. each, send us the 83 00 aoe m4 — you this hand- 
GuOIsE OF | 00 OTHER USEFUL PRESENTS 
{ U 
4-4 miu list sent iSeru pte g 
The. hat “is his season’s newest Bae any made of 
broadeloth trimmed hy expert ogee over a buckram 
frame, trimmed with two stvlish!, draped bands of black 
velvet with four rows of* hite sill itehing. also six wings 
and handsome imported steel buckle. Like thousands of 
others you will be astonished when you see it. Would 


repa: 

harges on all presents. Costs you Cbeelutely ‘nothing 
fem atart to finish. Send your order ay. Address, 

ND MFG. 00., Dept. 820, CHICAGO. 





LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


There Is Not A 
Basiness In The World 
not profitably susceptible to a knowledge of 
practical advertising. The market is always 
open and the opportunities are always on hand 
for advertisement-writers, There is nota city 
or town—not a calling or business—but must do 
advertising of some kind. 

“Pact-Davis Mex” are in demand because 
Pace-Davis Graduates are wn" 5 - know the 
business, that is why “they m $25.00 
copia PER WEEK. That! tow why inea Original 

ool has always been the biggest, best and 
most substantial institution of it's kind in the 

MAL 
















a handsome ‘‘Gold”’ watch chain & charm 
. THs 18a GENUINE GOLD FILLED WATC 





ry a,< oe 


oupertl negra 

ste 
» raat ger RUBYJEWELEDW WORKS 
is absolutely guaranteed for 


a ee to us A RS. the 
Chain C,0,D. 8.75 and express 
to caeanads as represented, 
15 & Ex. ch $s and itis yours. 
u desire Ladies’ or Gents’ size. 
Watch Chicage 


CO. Dept. 42, 


Saved From Blindness 


E. H. Reynolds, 422 42nd Place, 
Chicago, had his sight restored 
after years of blindness, by_ Dr. 
Oren Oneal, Chicago’s noted Oc- 
ulist,and no Knife was used. 

EAL DISS 





THE ON OL- 
VENT METHOD cures Cat- 
aracts Scums, Granu- 
lated Lids Optic Nerve 
diseases—All Causes o 
Blindness—Without the 
posttively without injury 
housands cu Read 








Knife and 
to the eye. 
their r testimonials in 


illustrated book on eye diseases which is sent 


free. Dr. Oneal will advise pyoe free of charge 
if you tell him your eye troub 

CROSS-EYES STRAIGHTENED— 
A New Method—No Knife or Pain—Over 5,000 
cases cured. Address 











OREN ONEAL, M. D, Salte 112, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
GUN Send 2c. Stamp for our 1902 Catalog’ 
Guns from $2.45 to $500. Weare certain 
that our prices will irterest you. 


BOUBNE AND BOND, 
419 W. Market St., = Louisville, Ky. 




















To be our oe 
Watch 


Boys & irs Wanted 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 





Hints and Helps 


BY ELMER E. BEAMS, A. M. 





To have the pupils cram _ their 
minds with infinite names of things 
which they never handled, places they 
never saw or never will see, state- 
ments of facts which they cannot pos- 
sibly understand, and which must re- 
main merely words to them, is in my 
opinion like loading their stomachs 
with gravel. Endeavor to teach that 
which will the better fit them for the 
duties of life. 

History Hints. 

The history of the United States. 
Begin by easy lessons in narrative. 
Oral and written lessons on prominent 
persons. Have pupils use a system 
of good outlines which the teacher 
places upon the board. Use the li- 
| brary method with advanced classes. 
Relate good stories of eminent men 
and their brave deeds or read such to 
the pupils to awaken their curiosity. 
Get them anxious to know more about 
the subject under consideration, then 
‘place a good text-book and a good 
‘outline into their hands, and assign 
|such and such topics for them to search 
|up, and give in their own language. 





Questions. 
was Columbus? Was he a 
|wealthy man? What causes you to 
‘think so? What was the opinion of 
Columbus in reference to the shape 
of the earth? What reasons had he to 
think that such was the shape? Did 
many people agree with him? What 
reason did they give for differing 
from him? Why didn’t Columbus 
start out at once to verify his opin- 
ion? To whom did he seek aid, and 
was he successful? Give an account 
of his four voyages. 
Assigning Lessons. 

At the close of each recitation, the 
lesson for the following day should be 
assigned and such hints and explana- 
tions should be given as will aid 
pupils in getting properly started with 
the work. Pupils should be required 
to unravel as many of the snarls as 
possible, but at the same time it isa 
foolish waste of time, for them to be 
required to spend an hour or two in 
solving the first problem of a ‘‘Case,’’ 
| when the teacher by a moment’s ex- 

planation could place the whole class 
/ina position enabling them to work 
understandingly from the start. 


| Language Hints. 

| What is the aim of a language les- 
son? I think to broaden your pupils’ 
range of thinking and to cause them 
to think in a connected, definite way. 
The pupil, as a rule, are rather timid 
/and backward in talking on entering 
school, but by a series of well planned 


Who 





sporting goods, jewelry, etc., given away for sel selling language lessons, the power of talk- 


only 18 packages of our quick selling Bl joing: at 
package. We ask no money in advance, 
Pgents outht toda: 


with premium list. 
Excelsior Bluing Dept. 15 Chicago. 


nd for|ing freely is fully developed, and al- 


so, the manner of talking correctly. 





OUR WATCHWORD : 
‘The Common School is the Hope of our Country.” 


But in language work, as well as any 
other work, the teacher must make 
some special preparation. The first 
thing for ateacher to do, is to get 
thoroughly acquainted with the chil- 
dren and gain their confidence. Talk 
with the children upon familiar sub- 
jects, so as to get the range of their 
ideas. Find out the weight of their 
mental power. You may ask, ‘‘How 
are we to get the range of their ideas; 
how are we to learn their mental 
power?’’ I would answer you by say- 
ing, give the children something to 
do when they enter the school. Let 
them see that you appreciate their 
efforts, their work. Praise them 
for what they have done. Get down 
on a level with the children. Be- 
come a child with them. Talk with 
them about the things they have at 
home, the cat, the dog, etc. Talk 
with them about the things they saw, 
when coming to school. Don’t criti- 
cise too closely. Too close criticism 
causes a child to falter at the very 
threshold. Make all corrections for 
those young children by repeating 
yourself in correct form the incorrect 
expressions of the children. <A child 
hearing these corrected expressions 
from the teacher, will soon learn to 
use them without any direct telling. 
All exercises should be short and full 
of life and on subjects that the children 
are interested in. 


Exercises for Friday Afternoon. 


1, Name a battle in which the fol- 
lowing generals were victorious: 


Napoleon, Washington, 
Wellington, Grant, 
Hannibal. Robert E. Lee, 
Cromwell, Shafter, 
Nelson, Meade. 


2. What was the last great battle 
fought between— 

(a) The North and the South? 

(b) England and Scotland? 

(c) England and France? 

(d) Napoleon and Wellington? 

(e) Spain and the United States? 

3. Name an important poem by each 
of the following authors 


Scott, Holmes, 

_ Longfellow, Whittier, 
Kipling, Bryant, ; 
Hawthorne, Poe, 

Burns, Wordsworth: 


Give pupils thorough drill upon 
the various rules for capital letters. 


_— 
~<e- 


A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

Asthma sufferers need no lo leave home and 
business in order to be cu Nature has pro- 
duced a vegetable remedy. that will caper ged 
cure Asthma and all diseases of the lungs and bro 
chial tubes. Having tested its wonderful ontp'ive 
powers in thousands of cases (with a record of 90 
= cent. permanently cured),and ee to relieve 

man suffering, I will send free of c’ a, to all 
sufferers from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis and nervo' us diseases, this recipe in German, 
French or English, with full directions on Kine one 
ing and using. Sent by mail. Address 


ming this s paper, , W. A. Noyes, 847 rowan O Stock 
Rochester, 7 Ye 











Good Incomes Made 
by Ae Os our fthented 
and 30 per 
cent commission. 
BEST and MOST 3 3 
ECONOMICAL. Cc. 
» 1-lb.trade-mark red bags, 
Good Coffees 12c. and 15c, 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 
The Great AmericanTeaCo. 
81 & 33 Vesey St., New 
York. P.O. Box 289 


$3.98 bays our BREECH Leapine AUTOMATIC SHELL 


one oF eee tna suger eootig f beat rand ie 
ZF, & 


made, 
sath - MF 00 to $10.00. | 








ns others 
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$14.95 tag MMs men 
to guns o to $80.00. 


‘or ~ ik HN): rices on ail} kinds. ~y ns, complete ~ 
alogue and oar Fiveral terms offer, eut of gun es aa mail 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, iLL. 


We Will Start You 


in a permanent infiuential business that will make 
for you more money and more triends than you e' er 
had before. Be yourown boss. No matter what 
you are doing write us if you wish to earn more 
money. We start only one ineach locality. We 
supply everything. Write today, tomorrow may be 
too late. Address, The Lycosite Co., Dept. D., 
3831 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pA = HANDKERGHI EF PATTERN 


ign wad illustra- 
aoe? theif for 4c. to in- 
y troduceourgoods. Free 
our large illustraied cat- 
alogue of Stam Lin- 
ens, Pillow Tops, Perfor- 
m ated Patterns, also Bat- 
” tenburg, Honiton, Dutch- 

ess, Arabian, Irish and 
< Point Lace Patterns, in- 
) cluding a lesson on em- 
} broidery and on Lace 
making. Agents and 
Dealers Supplied. Add. 
Ladies’? Art Co., Dept. 30 A,St. Louis, Mo. 














sae wi, Ginseng 





was made ir one year. D d is i ing. Easily 
grown and hardy everywhere in the United States 
and Canada, Can be grown in small gardens as well 
as on farms. Most profitable crop known. Culti- 
— roots and ar og sale. a> t. Ws —e. to 
elp pay postage e ous comple elling 
all about this ee terial NSENG. 
CHINESE-AME RIGAN GINSENG CO. 
Department 10A, Joplin, Mo. 
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To atraine ae wonderful HAIR eres 
they are at present unkno 
we: Miter 50 cash in GOLD | FRED. 
Woether zoe say entirely bald, or have just began 
lose your hair; oF never har had much, now 
wish it four ‘OU HA AN EQUAL 
CHANCE to earn a small any case 
will GROW LUXURIANT et to pay you for 
h new patient ir 


your trouble. We find that 
others that we! 


the means of sending us so tag 
can easily affordtopay large sums fornew patients. 
Write To-day! The particulars are free, bu’ 
if you will enclose 5e. to help us pay 
will send you a trial treatment 
pty ery Rycng box of Dandruff Cure, a bar 
and a book on the care of the bair 
you to become a Hair poenepe 
All thie oe sent free in sealed - 


5e. to hel 
$500. = ART RMODES CO. i. wate ND SCALP 
‘ALIP?S, LOWELL, 


Sterling Silver Tea Spoon 

length 544 inches. Delivered free 

> ‘4 Bi address on receipt of 59 

Price includes engraving 

ares initials, Send” for Illustrated Booklet A. 


W. D. Jacobus, 610 Euclid Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 
pags Sheet Music ,7.SentsFer $oPx; 
copy. 
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CUT PRICE on everything in Music. 
Sample Copy and Catalogue for 7c. Cata- 


logue Free. BREHM BROS., Erie, Pa. 








h your name printed on all, 20 Songs with Music, 48 
Photos, 60 Magic Secrets, 54 Instructive Experiments, 
60 Puszles with Solutions, 101 Conundrums, 60 Games 

1 Alu um an 
all 10 ots. 





ee ae Combate Been 
lete Stories, 30 Styles Cards, Si!) 
TUTTLE BROS. 00., BOX 16, TOTOKET, OONN. 


AGENTS Mas BS kite Re Rincting wood 


needed. Sample with terms prepaid 25 ce 








nts, 
Phoenix Mfg. Co., Box F, Hillsboro, Illinois. 
ard Art Novelties. 


PICTURES, FRAMES iw 0 boilse*Gncti 


Agents. sa@-Send for our 160 page catalogue. 
No ne Friedman & Co., Mfis., Martinsburg, Mo, 


RHEUMATISM CURED FREE! 


Write today C. H. Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 


VITOZONE ‘rist ‘treatment. tree. MASON 











MEDICINE CO., Hancock, Maryland. 
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| College 
Education 


At Home. 

Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mailin the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
i Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyorall 
i subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
} and for most pursuits and 
- purposes in life. Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 

We assist in securing positions. 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers and 
those aspiring to responsible positions. 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal. Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Departm 34 Springfield. Mass. 


a re 














nny u will drop a postal, 
Latest Hotps for" or Teacbers— 
board Stencils 
Entertainments of Every Kind 
Christmas Cards, Booklets & Calendars 
Gift and Library Books 
Souvenirs for All Occasions 
Reward Cards, Pictures & Decorations 
MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
208-210-212 Wright Av.,; ’}.ebanon, Ohio. 





in all branches—Mechanical, Elec- 
UGHT 


corps of gradua’ 
— yt Ape universities of the 
conferred by au- 


untry. egrees 
thority of Conaress. 9th year. Spare- 


uired to gradu- 


time study alone 
ing professions. 


ate rein one of thelea 
Tuition payable in_ instalments, 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
Notional Corresnondence Institute, 
44.4720 Nat’l Bank Bldg, Washington, D.C. 


MURINE CURES EYES 


Makes Weak Eyes Strong ; Old Eyes New; 
Dull Kyes Bright. Cures sore and red eyes 
awe) . = aye advice.eye a fall anee 

e Murine pos e only . 
at druggist br MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPA pt. N., Chicago, Ill. 


a we evils cmc you 

pa! Ne 7 S3aday 

gure; we 

furnish the y: and teach — oe rte work in 

the locality where youl a Send us bee address and we will 
explain the busi aclear profit 


ow erreur men reatalately renog. N's Dae! mis: 


LADIES TO DO SEWING 


and binding. Piece work ; $4 00 per 100; can a 
six an hour; material sent free prepaid ; send ad- 
dressed reply envelope for full particul 

Universal Co., Dept.24 WalnutSt. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| doit. We furnish EE peek 


d signed costeast to 3 all t 
ones. Torben ‘Lace | 
at once, Lace 


of instructions 
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Correspondence 





Please give a sketch of the life of 
Emerson and his works. L. S., S. Dak. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1803-1882, 
most distinguished of American essay- 
ists, by some critics ranked as great- 
est American poet, was graduated at 
Harvard, and later ordained as Uni- 
tarian minister, but retired from his 
profession in 1833 to follow a ‘‘life of 
meditation and literary aims.’’ As 
the greater part of his life was spent 
at Concord, Mass., he is known as the 
‘*Concord Philosopher.’’ He was (in 
1840) one of the original editors of the 
‘*Dial,’’ a magazine devoted to liter- 
ature, philosophy and religion, and 
he became one of the most prominent 
of the Transcendentalists. The first 
volume of his poems was published in 
1847, followed in 1867 by May Day 
and other pieces. His prose writings 
include Nature; Essays, first and sec- 
ond Series; Representative Men; 
English -Traits; Conduct of Life; 
Society and Solitude; Letters and 
Social Aims; Lectures and Biograph- 
ical Sketches; Natural History of In- 
tellect; Miscellanies. 


Who were: (1) The Silver Greys? 
(2) the Barn-Burners? (3) the Hunk- 
ers? _(4) the Wooly-Heads? (5) the 
StalWwarts? E. M. W. 

(1) The bolting Whigs, led by 
Francis Granger, who left the New 
York Convention of 1848; so: called 
because several of them were gray- 
haired men. (2) The more radical 
and progressive section of the Demo- 
cratic party, who seceded and joined 
the Free-Soilers, 1844; otherwise call- 
ed the Young Democracy, as opposed 
to the conservative tendencies of 
Hunkerism. The name is derived 
from the story of a Dutchman who 
ridded his barns of rats by burning 
them down, the Barn-Burners advo- 
cating the extermination of banks ard 
corporations to root out the abuses 
against them. (3) Those who clung 
to the homestead, or old principles. 
A name given in New York to the 
conservative wing of the Democratic 
party, as opposed to the Young Dem- 
ocracy, or Barn-Burners; Hunkers is 
from the slang ‘‘hunk,’’ home, the 
original derivation being the Dutch 
word ‘‘honk.’’ (4) Asection of the 
Whigs sympathizing with the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the North in 
1850, so called in allusion to their in- 
terest in the negro. (5) A division 
of the Republican party in 1880, ad- 
vocates of a third term for Grant, 
supporting the measure in Convention 
by a solid vote of 306, proclaiming 
themselves ‘‘ Republicans at all times 
and under all circumstances,’’ and 
from their stanch adherence to their 








candidate gaining the name ‘Stal- 
warts. *’ 
Selected questions: (1) In what 


accounts and on which side should the 


following go in double entry: Goods 
damaged. Cash stolen? (2) Where is 
the key to the Bastille? (3) What 
was the origin of the title ‘‘Knight 
of the Garter?’’ (4) There are two 
balls whose diameters are four inches 
and five inches respectively. What 
is the diameter of a ball whose con- 
tents are equal to them both? (5) A 
bushel measure is 
cylinder 1844 inches in diameter and 
eight inches deep. What will be the 
dimensions of a peck measure of sim- 
ilar shape? (6) Please parse the 
italicized words in the following: The 
war is zwevitable, let it come. The 
boy is Zvely. It is guzte certain to 
rain. 


(1) Profit and Loss account; on the 
debit or loss, side. (2) Among the 
objects of historic interest at Mt. 
Vernon, Va. (3) The Order of the 
Garter was instituted by Edward III. 
of England, who, in 1346, gave his 
garter for the signal of a successful 
battle (probably recy); and who 
founded this order in memory of the 
exploits of his knights. He made the 
chief badge a garter of blue velvet 
bordered with gold, inscribed in old 
French, ‘‘Honi soit qui mal y pense’’ 
(Evil to him who evil thinks.) The 
usual story of the origin is that the 
Countess of Salisbury dropped her 
garter at a ball and the king, picking 
it up, clasped it around his knee with | 
the above words. (4) 


of the diameter by .5235987; 
multiplying the cube of each of the 
two given diameters by. | the above frac- 





“VERY EMPHATIC 

are the claims made concerning the 
remarkable results obtained from the 
use of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine for quick and complete cure of 
all stomach troubles, such as dyspepsia, 
indigestion, flatulence, and catarrh of 
stomach, with only one small dose a 
day. 

These positive claims are made by 
thousands who are cured as well as by 
the compounders of this wonderful 
medicine. No statement can be too 
positive concerning what this great 
remedy has done and is now doing for 
sufferers. 

A trial bottle is sent free and pre- 
paid to any reader of NoRMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR who writes to Vernal Remedy Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
will cure any case of constipation, to 
stay cured. The most stubborn case 
will yield in less than a week, so the 
sufferer is free from all trouble and a 
perfect and permanent cure is well be- 
gun with only one small dose a day. 

Every sufferer from catarrh, stomach 
troubles, constipation, torpid or con- 
gested liver and kidney troubles should 
write to Vernal Remedy Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for a trial bottle. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is 
a specific for the cure of inflammation 
of bladder and prostate gland. A trial 


Wine 


bottle is sent free and prepaid it yo 





write for it. 


in the form of a) 





To find the| 
volume of a sphere; multiply the cube | 
therefore | 
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MEN _Kidney trouble preys up- 
AND on the mind, discourag- 
es and lessens ambition; 
WOMEN beauty, vigor and cheer- 
fulness soon disappear when the kid- 
neys are out of order or diseased. Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney remedy, promptly cures all kidney, 
bladder and uric acid troubles. Sold 
by all druggists. Sample bottle by 
mail free, also pamphlet telling all 
about it and its wonderful cures. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


4 BUYS THIS HANDSOME 

‘ a wa $7 STOVE, Ben Barns coal 

A made. “Beautifull a 
handsomely nickel trim 


tite TO $3 
Besctine of sheet ste. 
heaters made. 















best hard coal . snaeeit fe 
base burners made. 
oun i BIG LIKE OF ‘HEATING Stoves 


and cast iron and steel coo 

and ranges are made in ~ vue 
foundry, and sold direct to the 

users at theactual costofiron 

and labor with Ss Sagal ene 
> small profit ad 

For the most liberal pa: 
after received stove offer 
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OSEARS, ROEBUCK & CK & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BE BEAUTIFUL 
BOX SENT FREE 


Miss M. McKELVY, of 
327 E. 48th St. New 
York, writes. “I was 

soembarrassed 

with biack-heads, 
freckles, and pim- 
ples that I would 
not gointo society. 























serge remedies, 
ut my complex- 
jon defied them 
all. I sent fora 
Package of your 











time there was no 
trace of a pimple, 
blackhead or blotch 
on my face orneck. My 
skin is now without 
blemish or wrinkle.” 

It is not a face powder, cream, cosmet c, or bleach, 
and it contaius no oil, grease, paste, or poisons ofany 
kind, but is a purely vegetable discovery and leaves 
the skin clear, soft and velvety. Anyone sending 
their name and address and 4 cents tocever postage, 
to Mrs. Josephine LeBlare, 107 Hall Bidg., St. Louis, , 
Mo., will receive & free package of this wonderful 
beautifier in a plain sealed wrapper by mail prepaid. 


INURE ESE YOUR INCOME. 


Teachers and can- 
vassers, men and 
women,make mon- 
ey selling our beau- 
tifal Photo Jewelry 
and Medallions. 
The finest work of 
this character pro- 
duced in this coun- 
try. Made from 
any picture. Su- 
perb and appro- 
priate Holiday 
presents. Catalog. 
Write today. Lib- 
eral terms, 

REED & CO., 
113 én Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


~ YOUR REAL ESTATE! 


Sell it yourselt. Our monthly U. S. Real — 
Journal will show you how, by giving yuu th 
dress of C ASH BUY ERS AND EXC RANGERS al all 
through United States and Canada. One year’s sub- 
scription, $1.00. Send it now. The first Journal you 
get may make or save you many do lars. Sam le 
Journal, 25 cents. U.S. Real Estate Journal, Sta. 
10, Liion, N. Y. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


tive Safety Fund Plan 

abeotutely eat — 3 3 <a a ay Bank Rates. Suited for 

small Investors. $10 or more accepted. Can withdraw 

money on ony time. Investigate and you wi!! invest. 
& CO., Bankers, 710 Union Trust Bidg., Cimeinaati,O- 


and ofhers, can add largely to 
their income by ioing alittle easy 
and pleasant work rn spare time. 


Address for particulars. New (Century Purch- 
| aseng Agency,128 West Sth ot. New York Dept. G. 


HOTOS Ree tete 


$1. 0¢ 00 0,DOZ..3 
TO AGENTS! Sunbeam Photo 
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tion, and adding the products, will 
give the contents of the two balls; 
then dividing this sum by the same 
fraction and extracting the cube root 
of the quotient will give the required 
diameter. (5) This is the standard 
bushel, which contains 2150.42 inches. 
A peck, which is one-fourth of a 
bushel, contains 2150.42--4==537.605 
cu. in. Like dimensions of similar 
solids are to each other as the cube 
roots of their volumes. Therefore 
7 2150.42: PY 537.605 :: 1844 inches is to 
the diameter of the peck measure; 
also #/ 2150.42: 537.605 ::8 inches is 
to the depth of peck measure. Ex- 
tract the cube roots and solve by pro- 
portion. (6) ‘‘Inevitable’’ isan ad- 
jective, attribute of the noun, subject 
‘‘war;’’ ‘let’? isa verb in the im- 
perative mood, its subject being ‘** thou 
or you’’ understood; ‘‘come’’ is a 
verb in the infinitive, governed by 
**let’’ to being omitted according to 
arule in grammar. ‘‘Lively’’ is an 
adjective, attribute of ‘‘boy.’’ ‘‘Cer- 
tain’’ is also an adjective, attribute of 
‘**it;’’ **quite’’ is an adverb, modifier 
of *‘certain.’’ 


Please solve and explain fully the 
following problems: Cross, Texas. 

(1) What rate per cent per annum, 
compounded half-yearly, isequivalent to 
6% per annum, compounded yearly? 
(2) A merchant marks his goods at an 
advance of 25% oncost. After sell- 
ing % of the goods, he finds that some 
of the goods in hand are damaged so 
as to be worthless; he marks the sal- 
able goods at an advance of 10% on 
the marked price and finds in the end 
that he has made 20% on cost; what 
part of the goods was damaged? 

(1) Ray’s Higher Arithmetic gives 
the rule: ‘‘To ascertain the true rate 
for a smaller interval when the yearly 
rate is given, requires to separate the 
yearly multiplier into equal factors.’’ 
The half-year rate equivalent to an 
annual compound rate is therefore one 
of the two equal factors of the yearly 
multiplier 1.06 found by extracting its 
square root. Vi. 06:2=1.0295-++. The 
half-year rate is 2,% 5 per cent, or 
practically 3 per cent. (2) Sale of 
the ar at 20% advance= § of cost; 
rig of } at 25% advance} 3, or 
jr of cost. $—73,=$ 5 of cost, the 
sum realized from salable part of re- 
maining 3. But this part sells at 
10% advance on marked price; 10% 
of 25% =274% advance, or 127} hun- 
dredths of cost. Therefore 4{-+-1.275 
= PAs. amount of salable remainder. 


t-fA—rs amount of damaged 
goods. 





Correspondents will please note 
solution of following problem, one 
that has been sent repeatedly to this 
department: A hollow sphere whose 
diameter is 6 inches, weighs % as 
much as a solid sphere of the same 
material and diameter, how thick is 
the shell? As the hollow sphere weighs 
% as much as the solid one, the 





of the solid sphere; their solidities 
would be to each other as 7 to8. Let 
x represent the radius of hollow sphere, 
not including the shell; 3 inches is the 
radius of the other. Similar solids 
are to each other as the cubes of their 
like dimensions. Therefore x?:3% ::7 
78; 8r3—189; «3—189-+8—73.625; 
x= pf’ 23.625—=2.869. Difference be- 
tween radius of solid sphere 3 inches, 
and radius of hollow part, 2.869 inches 
equals thickness of shell, .131 inches. 
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Blackboard Drawing. 


Every teacher has noted with pleas- 
ure the effectiveness of blackboard 
drawings in teaching, but not every 
one has observed that they cease to 
be of value after a few days. The 
drawings are put upon the board for a 
purpose, and when that purpose is 
served they should be removed. Re- 
cently we observed some very interest. 
ing facts in connection with this work- 
This teacher had learned that a train 
of cars is very dear to the heart of 
every child. One was neatly drawn 
upon the blackboard and her pupils in 
the geography class were to find out 
what it would be loaded with in the 
various cities and towns, and print the 
names on the cars. In dealing with 
our new possessions, Cuba and Porto 
Rico, ships were drawn instead, and 
upon the sails were printed the articles 
carried. 

These were left on the board only 
a few days and new ones took their 
places. That was the wise thing to 
do. The boys carried this so far that 
the name of the road was indicated by 
its initials on the engine, while the 
names of the ships were also properly 
shown. These drawings should be 
equal to the best that the children can 
do to be helpful to them in reproduc- 
ing upon slates or tablets. Use pic- 
tures to illustrate whenever possible 
but keep them fresh and full of sug- 
gestion. 

Teachers often feel a timidity in 
attempting this work, but it can be 
done by every one after a little prac- 
tice, and should be done whenever 
possible. There is much knowledge 
gained through unconscious absorption 
and in their sitting and musing over 
these pictures, many a child gets facts 
that fail through more pretentious 
methods. —Se/ected. 





Always ask your question first, and 
then namé the pupil you wish to an- 
swer the question. In this way you 
keep the attention of the whole class, 
and make the whole class prepare the 
answer. Too many teachers cali on 
the pupil before asking the question, 
thus giving an opportunity to all the 
pupils, save to the one reciting, to 
pay attention or not as it pleases 
them. —Se/ected. 


Give Entertainments. 

The Human Voice Machine is the wonder 
of the age and astonishes every audience. Big 
Money evenings for one ‘lady or géutleman in 
every county. Write forour liberal terms. 

V. P. CO., 62 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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hollow part, if solid, would weigh % | 





SPEAKE 


Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hu- 
morous Readings—A new volume of comic 
and humorous selections, com wg by the cele- 
brated humorist, James S. Bu 25 cts. 

Lintio Pooplors Dialogues Ail aw and orig- 

thing bright and fresh, d arranged 
as and a as wollen as general oc- 
casions. For children of ten years. 25 cts. 

Reowton’s Complete Debator—Debates, outlines 

of debates and ai ted no of — . ones. 
Fe ge oe rities to be referred to 
given at the close Ser abate through- 
_ work, makes it the mos' Bounds 0 ots. work 
on the subject ever published. 

Case Bre ular aciasiiins les Seer iclites 

mic Rr pete fener question the best 

ional and amateur recitals. ao 





book < professi 
Haney’s Exhibition Pialoceee A large co 
tion of two, three and four-part pieces of a sirited 
iption. 25 cts, lat 


Easy Entertainments For Young People— 
Composed of oviginal and —— pave, shortoom. 
edies, and other attractive entertainments, all 
easily produced and sure of success. 25 cts. 


Drills and yong E. o. & L. J. Rook. 


ee on y Pr Hoop for this volume, 
room Dil Drill and March, 
Mother Goose Reception “_ _ » Doll Drill, 


New Tambourine Drill, etc. 
Insermediate fate Speeker— Con ntains an excellent 
LE pieces for pupils from ten to 
Aiton ada 25 cts. 
Primary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
— selections suitable for primary pupils, 


The Helper in Sgheel Entertainments—You 
uld own one, 
Pritchard's chaiee ® Dialogues —25 dialogues, 
original, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 
Brown’s “Reelter—Conains the most popular 
recitations and readings oftheday. 25 cts. 
Dislognes soar Speeches for Woe x Tots—Com- 
prises a variety of short speeches and dialogues 
Fhitable. for children from three to ten years old, 
“The best ot the kind published.” 25 cts, 


Wilford’s Original mi cod and Speeches 
for Tgane ‘olks—“B the most complete 

book of d ever published. ? 160 pages. 

Castle’s School ee selec ete 
ype Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, e 


Acme Declamation Beek: - y " 
larger ni 0! ‘good 8e. ons rose and poe- 
try than can be found - any other similar book. 
Suitable for all grades. 30 cts, 
en Ah shy: Blcces, 6 Seale ate vi ~~ Ay 4 
le p ofonly a few _ ex- 
pressed in the simplest language. 25 


Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces Containing 
a Jarge number of tiny articles rose and rhyme 
expressly = of the est readers and 
speakers, 25 cts, 

Webster's Reciter or Elocution Made Easy 
—This work gives, — se - & great variety of 
excellent selections, —— illustrations 
pany. showing _ proper attitude of the figure 

speaking. 25 cts, 


Choice Humor—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the best and 
most Spend humorous recitation books ever pub- 

Choice L yoy r Readings and Recitations. 
ay Charles C shoemaker. Contains selections in 
s dialects, such as Trish, Sootch, French, German, 

jegro, etc, 

Choice Boom s—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
fag ay ubtless the best a dialogue book 

print, being adapted to the Sunday or day 
sehpol to public or — entertainments, young 
people oradults. 30 c 
Humereus Dial Dramas — 
Charles Dialogues r. ail has dialogues < 
bright ae taking, and sure to prove most success- 
ful avigd presentation, ‘Tey — g be given = 
cata the wa form, and require noth- 
ing difficul 30 cts. 


the notre of costume, 
Standard By Rev. Alexander Clarx, 
A.M. In wanety of subject and ad and Ne spe po te oc- 
conte... this ween eg | and 


Giahogase will be found both oo 


inarustite. 

Young Fo ne, + ae By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. © One of the best yy, Be, boos in print. 
For children of fifteen years. 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted 
for use in day schdol, Sunday school, at church 

ind other festivals, or for parlor or 
fireside amusement. cts. 

id School Selections—For Read! and 
"lie br ee ek ce 
co) su urc junday Schoo! 
Teach therings, oor mie Anni- 


Concerts, ers’ Ga’ 
versaries, etc. 30 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Co mets 
number of superior dialogues on arto sul 
Appropriate for use in School, 

inments and elsewhere.’ 


h Ti eantaiinn--tinen 
a = orSunday schools on holi a and 
occasions. Comprises a vane 


oruses, Recitations, lamatio gf 4) ? 
etc., with full instructions for successfully oo conduct- 
ing such entertainments. 25 


bste lke? Speaker—Com in —Comprtacs 
a) ey Siete Petal peo suitab! 


Pepi tom eight to fourteen ro old, 25 ge 
‘‘ Dinmond lalogues— 
choice collection of most excellent dat ze aes, many 
which — itten by a - 
= ny ed in school exhi- 


nany |9 dollar collected from others for subsorip- 2 


RS 


Webster’s Progressi r—Just 
thi ne ogee in the “te Geeeer rae Poor] 
for church and other entertainments, ce 

Webster's Youthful Spoaher-“Comaine a large 
a = choice selections for intermediate pu- 
P 

Dewitt? rfect Orator—Contains large nam- 
a 3 Readies Sections Ppicene Me 


and oon writings ; sccompanied ‘by po amme lg M 





uty prepared. pre: vial on. 
piazafory and i ietrective, Also contains sugges- 
scenery, etc. 


Macaulay's Dialogues for Little Petite Coe. 
8 @ large number of inte ny = and 
pon ek on various wagers for Sou tee & te 
twenty children. 200 pages. 25 cts. 
Macaulay’s Acting Dialogues — Containing 
nearly 100 of the fi Sst dial uiring 
two +4 fifteen characters cach. | 35 cist —e 


with great care from th lish and Am 
ican specimens offrstolass p ploes toes for sabool and 
rtainments, 25 cts 


Macaulay’s Dialogues for yon People— 
Repeciatly 7 aeons for Sc I ‘Entertains Drta, 
Holiday, S caleanaarak aiker exercises. 25 cts, 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Con- 

sists of a la variety of excellent selections, 
many of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in public entertainments, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Pa m woop unusually 

large collection of fresh and original pieces in 
el and nd" Boctry Saltable for recitations and 
advanced pupils. 25 cta 

Prescott op en rawing-room Recitations— 

A fine selection of tragic, comic, and dialectic 
= well eee for reciting before any au- 

Gamieere a Readings and Recita- 

tions—An excellent collection covering a wide 
— es ; Patriotic, pathetic, ont humor- 


Senutale Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. 
Young and old, grave and gay. 380 cts, 

Holiday Enter C. Shoe- 
— Original exercises for =. Ftd holidays. 





Temperance Selections—Readi id aad 
tations. By John H. Bechtel. Good 5 — 
itations for temperance occasions. 30 cts, 

Young Folks’ Entertainments—By E. C. & 
L, J. Kk. Tasabourine ond aan ae ae jieces, 
a tambourine and fan tableaux, 


Oentee. eees Seater entse—Composea 
of responsive exercises, dramatized Bible stori 
dialogu: meee ete., for public exercioes 


connected with Sunday school work. 80 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomires— 
The features contained in this volume are adapted 
alike to parlor entertainments, school i church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 80 cts, 

Child's Own 8 er—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
eer rergeame | ition: ones, Son ——. ppm! dia- 
a and r chil of six years, 


Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
er. A superior collection of recitations and 
ings. For children of nine years, ve i 
Tomes People’s Speaker—By EF. C. & L. J. 

Rook. Comprises recitations for the ‘ditteren 
holidays and other occasions, etc. . For children o! 
twelve years. 25 cts, 


Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. An aan peollection, of reci- 
tations. Forchildren of fifteen years, 25 cts, 


a Comic Reciter—“Very funny.” 


Geebmiiniele Tragic and Patriotic Re- 
citer—Contains the choicest selections in this 

clan. 25 cts. 

Hawthorne's Columbian Reciter—“An un- 

usually fine list of titles.” Many of — do not 

appear in any other work. Only 25 

Hawthorne’s Book of beeen Made 

Speeches-— 25 cts. 2 

Hawthorne’s Parlor Reciter—25 cts. 

Hawthorne’s Comic and Tragic Dia- 

logues—25 cts. 

Hawthorne’s Juvenile 8 and 
Reader—Excellent selections yop verse 

just suited to primary and intermediate grades. 25c. 

Hawthorne’s Irish Dialect—2 cts. 

Hawthorne's Coll eae wae 2 to the 

needs of older pupils. 

Ladies? peer negro tlbachr with petections Sg prose 

and verse specially adapted to girls. 25 

Burdett'’s Book of Bieeéahas—onisaas much 

that is sure to please.—25 cts, 


Ethiopian Sermo: 
othe ms, Lectures, Dialogues, 
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) 
3 AS PREMIUMS. 
» Books selected from above list will be ¢ 
@ given as premiums for securing subsocrip- ‘ 
§ tions for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, AND 
THE WORLD’S EVENTS as follows: § 
’ Books to the amount of 60 cents for each 5 


pene and remitted to us. 
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—— = ae peo age in 
with perfect 2 cts. < 


SPECIAL: Any five of the 25c. or four 30c. books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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_ sight upon it? 


have lain down upon the grass and 
. Watched white clouds flit across the 


. them, isa difficult problem, and one 





_NEW YORK STATE UNIFORM EX- 


AMINATIONS. 
(Continued from page 53), 


6. a) The liver is just below the 
diaphragm, on the’ right side of the 
body; b) the pancreas lies behind the 
stomach. c) The liver secretes the 
bile and the pancreas secretes the 
pancreatic juice. 

7. a) Its pulsations are increased 
by heat and diminished by cold; b) 
its action is accelerated. 

8. Its interior is filled with pulp, 
a delicate substance containing nerves 
and blood-vessels. The pulp is sur- 
rounded by dentine, a hard substance 
somewhat resembling bone. The 
roots are covered by cement and the 
crown is covered by enamel, the 
hardest substances in the body. 

9. Alcohol absorbs the water from 
the brain, thus causing it to become 
hardened and shrunken. The nerve 
cells and fibers become shriveled and 
the blood-vessels weakened. 

10. The nasal nassages, the pharynx, 
the larynx, the trachea, the bronchial 
cubes and the lungs. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 
i. avowal 26. glimpse 
z% syndicate 27. concession 
3. heroine 28. permanent 
4. feasible 29. sergeant 
5. rogue 30. imperative 
6. initiate 31. caught 
7. episode 32. reluctance 
8. paragon 33. parricide 
9. hazard 34. advantageous 
10. prejudice 35. balsam 
11. admitted 36. etiquette 
12. acquiesce 37. Michael 
13. quarantine 38. musician 
14. gorgeous 39. drowsy 
15. erratic 40. malice 
16. alliance 41. burglar 
17. drought 42. -cereal (a grain) 
18. handicapped 43. indispensable 
19. veneer 44, signaling 
20. auxiliary 45. predecessor 
21. tragedy 46. repentant 
22. precedent 47. barrier 
23. paralzing 48. substantial 
24. weapons 49. canvassed 
25. village 50. weird 
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How to Read. 

Try to carry something from every 
book you read. If a book is worth 
reading it is worth remembering. 
One cannot remember everything; and 
to each person the things worth re- 
membering will differ according to his 
tastes and the amount of insight he 
brings with him. But every one may 
carry away something, and may thus 
feel that the book leaves him, to some 
degree, richer than it found him; that 
it has helped him to add to his. stock 
in trade, so to speak, of facts or of 
ideas. If it has not done this, why 
should one have spent so much eye- 
Why not have given 
the time to bicycling or baseball,. or 


sky? 
’ How to remember the contents of a 
good book, or at least the best part of 
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which becomes more difficult the older 
one grows, for the memory is less re- 
tentive in middle life than in youth, 
and the pressure of daily work in a 
profession or in business tends to clog 
the free play of intellectual movement 
in spheres distinct from that work. 
The most obvious plan is to make 
notes of the things that strike you 
most. This involves time and 
trouble, yet the time and trouble are 
not lost, for the mere effort of select- 
ing the salient facts, or of putting 
into a concise form the salient ideas, 
helps to impress them on the mind, so 
that they have more chance of being 
remembered, even should the notes 
be lost. 

If the book belongs to you, it is not 
a bad device to use the blank sheet or 
two which one often finds inside the 
covers, for making brief notes, adding 
references to the pages; or if there 
are no blank sheets, paste in two or 
three and use them for this purpose. 
I have a friend, one of the most 
learned men in Europe, who copies 
out on slips of paper of a uniform size 
the best things he finds in the books 
he peruses, and arranges them in card- 
board boxes, also of a uniform size, 
which form a part of his library, and 
are a sort of distilled quintessence of 
his vast reading. Others find it bet- 
ter to use notebooks for the same pur- 
pose.—/ames Bryce in The Youth's 
Companion. 


— 
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As to High Schools. 
Recently there was a discussion be- 





about the place of the high school in 
American education, ‘‘ which the edu- 
cators,’’ says the Brooklyn ‘‘Eagle,’’ 
‘*who make high schools their fetich 
would do well to note. President 
Hall said that the high school work of 
the country was very unsatisfactory 
and was not improving. And he did 
not base this judgment on the fact 
that the high schools do not fit for 
college properly. On the other hand, 


tions had dominated high school teach- 
ing to its detriment and that the 
thing which must be reversed is ‘the 
present almost feudal dominance of 
college influences.’ The view of this 
college president, with whom the 
duties of citizenship evidently weigh 
more than those of his college posi- 
tion, is that the high schools ‘should 
become the true people’s college, per- 
meated by the idea of fitting for life, 
by the largest development possible 
for every community, and with plenty 
of local color.’ When that is accom- 
plished President Hall believes that 
our education will ‘become popular.’ 
To reach this end he would ‘restore 
the old dignity and independence of 
secondary teaching’ and do away with 
that ‘feudal dominance of colleges,’ 
already alluded to. 

‘‘How nearly do any of our high 
schools come to this ideal of fitting 
their pupils for life in any broad 





sense? Here they are primarily a cog 


tween President Eliot of Harvard and | 
President Hall of Clark ‘university | 


he said that college entrance examina- |’ 








in the educational machine. They fit 
girls for the teachers’ training school, 
which machines the girls into teachers 
and sends them down to the lower 
classes to fit more pupils for the high 
school. The course is aimed either 
toward the girls’ training school or 
toward college entrance examinations. 
The teachers rightly enough urge on 
every bright high school pupil who 
stands a ghost of a chance of being 
able to get to college. Part of this 
is eminently practical. The school as 
a machine uses up a great number of 
teachers yearly. Girls who teach 
school have a mischievious habit of 
getting married and throwing the 
school machine out of order. To keep 
up the supply the training school is 
essential and of course girls who have 
been trained by the machine all the 
way up, who know nothing but ma- 
chine and who regard its superintend- 
ent as a great deal bigger and crankier 
man than the President of the United 
States, a boss whose lightest word is 
law, fit into the machine requirements 
more easily than outsiders do. 
Whether they make better teachers is 
another story and beside the mark. 


Few people question the wisdom of | 


sending bookish and keenly intellec- 
tual children to college if the fathers 
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can pay the bill. So the effort of the 
high schools in that direction is right 
enough. 

‘*But the thing which the present 
school system utterly ignores is that 
these intellectual students, and even 
the teachers turned out by the mill, 
are a small minority. The schools 
exist, not primarily to send boys and 
girls to college, or even to make 
teachers to keep themselves going, 
but to turn out citizens. As a con- 
cession to this demand the high 
schools annex commercial courses, to 
teach boys and girls to become book- 
keepers and typewriters. The com- 
mercial courses are good so far as they 
go, but the high school teacher who 
does not despise them and wish that 
no such was required is a_ rarity. 
There is no place in the system de- 
voted especially to fitting the great 
mass of pupils to become just ordi- 
narily intelligent and capable citizens, 
with special regard to the things 
which as children they do not know. 
There is no place for this in the 
grammar schools because they have to 
cover just so much ground for the 
high schools. There is no place for 
it in the high school because of the 
| ologies and isms required for the 
training school and colleges.’’ 
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New [lathematical Games. 


Edited by Davin EvGENE Situ, Professor of Mathematics, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. 


Games of 
Addition and Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division. 


th 
By EaR. TRISLER, First Asst., 3d Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 


Game of Fractions, 


For second to — year, inclusive. 
ntermediate School, Cincinnati, 0. 


For second, third, fourth and fif 








Each of the above games can be 
their advancement. 
utilize this instinct to accomplish the 
ing the entertainment. 

For group work one pack should 


and for c 
Ask your dealer to show you our 


on publication. 





simple or more difficult, to suit the pupils’ needs, and to keep pace with 
The natural instinct of the child is to play. 


as to further and re-enforce the other means of education, without lessen- 


ass work one for each eight pupils. 


list, and special introductory discount to school boards and teachers. 
Sample pack, pestpaid, 25cents. Advance orders will be filled immediately 


The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, O. 


played in various ways and made 


While these card games 
ends of play, they are so constructed 


be allowed for each five or six pupils, 


line’of Educational games, or send for 
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Pc. TEA SET 
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Be noble! and the nobleness that lies! Our hands contain the magic wand: 
sleeping, but never | This life is what we make it.’’ 


In other men, 
dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine 
own. 

‘*There are loyal hearts, there are 
spirits brave, 


There are souls that are pure ana 
true; 


Then give to the world the best you | 


have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your heart will 
flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 
Have faith, and a score of hearts will 
show 
Their faith in your word and deed. ’’ 





Poise. 


Suppose, that one has a feeling of 
ill-will toward another, some unpleas- 
ant memory, or feels sensitive in re- 
gard to some word or act of a friend. 
Instead of trying to put away the un- 
pleasant feeling by thinking about it, 
one should call the friend to mind and 
think of his or her good qualities, 
think of something pleasant, some 
good deed orsome happy memory; for 
there is surely some good quality in 
every person. Very soon the unpleas- | 
ant thought will disappear, and love 
and charity will take its place. It 
was not necessary to force it away, for 
one cannot hold both love and hatred 
at the same time. This exactly de- 
scribes the way out of all difficulties, 
as simply and briefly as it can be told. 

In endeavoring to find the good side 
of the person who has said the unkind 
word or acted impulsively, one soon 
becomes en rapport with the friend’s 
soul, the real, the truest, and deepest 
person, who did not mean to act un- 
kindly and who now regrets the un- 
kindness. One’s feeling of peace and 
forgiveness reaches the other soul, if 
the process be carried far enough to 
include both individuals in this quiet 
realization. One is lifted above the 
petty, belittling self to that higher 
plane of spiritual poise and restful- 
ness, One has found one’s own soul; 
and to find this in moments of trouble, 
discouragement, sorrow, or sickness, 
—this is self-help. 

Here is the inner kingdom of 
heaven,—a whole kingdom,—where 
dwells all Love, Wisdom and Peace, 
whence we can draw power at our need 
and become readjusted to life. Here 
is the home of the greatest happiness 
and the truest health,—a happiness 
and a health which only ask our recog- 
nition in order to become fully and 
consciously ours in daily life, morally, 
intellectually, and physically, lending 
an unwordable joy to every moment of 
existence. —H. Dresser. 


Selections. 
‘«Lets find the sunny side of men, 
Or be believers in it; 
A light there is in every soul 
That takes the pains to win it. 
/Oh! there’s a slumbering good in all, 
| And we perchance may wake it; 


To give 
Means with God not to tempt or de- 
ceive 
With a cup thrust in Benjamin’s sack. 
* * * 
He lends not; but gives to the end, 
As He loves to the end. If it seem 
That He draws backa gift comprehend 
’Tis to add to it rather—amend, 
And finish it up to your dream, — 
Or keep,—as a mother will toys 
Too costly, though given by herself, 
Till the room shall be stiller from 
noise, 
And the children more fit for such 
joys, 
Kept over their heads on a shelf.’’ 
—WMrs. Browning. 





**So the resurrection of the dead shall 
include the blossoming again of every- 
fair thing that has faded and withered 
out of our hearts. The world to come 
shall renew all the fulness and glow 
and passion of existence which this 
world half bestowed, and then extin- 
guished. Here God gave a few crowded 
|hours of glorious life, rare radiant 
days when we entered into our king- 
dom, brief snatches of summer in the 
soul. He recalls them, that they may 
| be more than given back to us in that 
life which is life indeed.’’ 


We are to take it for granted, that 
every creature of God is in some way 
good, and has a duty and specific 
operation providentially accesssory to 
the well-being of all.—Ruskzn. 


Do not think of your faults, still 
less of others’ faults; in every person 
who comes near you look for what is 
good and strong; honor that; rejoice 
in it; and as you can, try to imitate 
it; and your faults will drop off like 
dead leaves when their time comes.— 
Ruskin. 


He who would work aright must 
never rail, must not trouble himself 
at all about what is done, but only to 
do well himself. For the great point 
is, not to pull down, but to build up, 
and inthis humanity finds pure joy. 
—Goethe. 


Love engenders love, and one who 
is loved can easily govern.—Goethe. 


Who has not found the heaven below 
Will fail of it above, 
God’s residence is next to mine, 
His furniture is love. 
—Emily Dickinson. 


pleasantness, of ease, of response, as 
it is to go about in a very atmosphere 
of the forbidding and repellant. It 
is largely a habit of mind; and good 
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It is easy to cultivate the manner of | ' 


great extent a matter of formation for 
one’s self. Good spirits, as they are 
called are half the battle. Any work 
is half done already if entered upon 
in a cheerful frame of mind.—W4Ait- 
ing. 

Remember always that you must 
give some thought, and a considerable 
amount of it, too, to the care of your 
health if you expect to be of any use 
in the world, or comfort to anybody. 
What you are to try to acquire above 
all else is repose, and the calm power 
frequently associated with it which is 
greatly lacking in the sons and 
daughters of the nineteenth century.— 
A. C. Brackett. 


A great scholar says: In reading a 
book, I always stop at the bottom of 
each page and compel myself to give 
an account of everything read on that 
page. Thou mayst as well expect to 
grow stronger by always eating, as 
wise by always reading. It is thought 
and digestion which makes books ser- 
viceable, and give health and vigor to 
the mind.—TZhomas Fuller. 


> 





Biography as It is Understood. 


This little biography was not com- 
posed asa joke. It was written as a 
serious ‘‘composition’’ by a real school 
boy. The article is clipped from 
‘*Boys’’ as follows: 

‘*King Henry VIII. was the greatest 
widower that ever lived. He was 
born at Anna Domino in the year 
1066. He had five hundred and ten 
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wives, besides children. The first 
was beheaded, and afterward executed. 
The second was revoked. She never 
smiled again, but said the word 
‘Calais’ would be found written on her 
heart after her death. The greatest 
man in this reign was Lord Sir Gar- 
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net Wolsey. He was surnamed the 
‘Boy Bachelor,’ being born at the age 
of fifteen unmarried. He often said, 
had he served his wife as diligently 
as he had served his king, she would 
not have deprived him of his gray 
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ADVERTISED REMITTANCES. 





Important to Our Patrons, 


We receive from time to time re- 
mittances which lack information 
necessary to proper credit, such as re- 
mittance forwarded without letters of 
explanation; letters received  un- 
signed, etc. 

These letters will be advertised each 
month, describing them according to 
information at hand, and any one rec- 
ognizing his remittance will please 
communicate with us. 

Such letters will appear hereafter 
under the heading of ‘‘ Advertised Re- 
mittances.’’ 

On June 6, 1902, 30 cents received 
from Weir, Kansas, no name signed. 

About June 5, check received signed 
Hull & Huntington for $1.40. Have 
no such party on our list so cannot 
credit. Remitter will please advise. 

Received from Windsor Locks, 


ing|Conn., about June 5, 1902, a remit- 


tance of 80 cents in stamps in response 
to our bill of May 15, 1902. Noname 
signed. 

Received from Los Angeles, Cal., 
about June 18, 1902, a $1.00 bill in 
payment of our bill of May 15, 1902. 
No name signed. 

From Bonanza, Ore., May 14, 1902, 
32 cents for needle work cards. No 
name signed. 

From Des Moines, Ia., $1.00 in 
payment of our bill of May 15, 1902. 
Remittance received about June 1, 
1902. No name. 

From Fairbury, Neb., July 5, 1902, 
55 cents in stamps in payment of our 
bill of May 15. No name. 

From Fruita, Colo., 50 cents in 
stamps for Normal Instructor and 
Teachers World one year. No name. 

From Smith’s Falls $1.00, 40 cents 
of which is to pay arrearage on 
Teachers World and balance to pay 
renewal. Letters signed Phoebe 
Woods, but as there is no such Post- 
office given in the Postal Guide as 
Smiths Falls, we are unable to credit 
account. 


a. 
— 


Train the Memory. 


The memory is especially valuable 
in the cultivation of character. The 
teacher should remember that the lit- 
tle treasures of memory enrich the 
soul. Fill the memories of the pu- 





28 pils, therefore, with gems of litera- 


ture, of both prose and poetry. Re- 
member that noble sentiment t=rills 
the heart of a child and awakens it to 
higher aspirations. Let pictures of 
beautiful things hang upon the walls 
of memory as pictures hang upon the 
walls of an art gallery. They will 
refine the soul and cultivate a love of 
refinement and beauty. ' Remember 
that in education inspiration is better 


42) than instruction; that high impulses 


are worth more in life than logical |i 
demonstrations; that not what a man 
knows, but what ideals he follows, 
determines his character’ and conduct 
in life, and that the highest ends of 
education are character and conduct. 
—Dr. Brooks. 





Our Educational Interests. 


The public school is now an impor- 
tant interest and necessitates the ex- 
penditure of so many millions that 
America’s future is- startlingly in- 
volved in its administration and spir- 
it. In five cities the annual expense 
for the public schools is nearly $30,- 
000,000 and yet so little appreciation 
have we of what this signifies that the 
salary of Dr. William T. Harris, 
United States Commisssioner of Edu- 
cation, the ablest educational leader 
in the world, is but $3,500, while, a 
young man who graduated at Harvard 
ten years ago has a salary of $30,000 in 
a business in which he has not a dol- 
lar invested, and another man hasa 
salary of $1,000,000 for directing an 
industrial plant. Either the public 
schools are not so important as we 
think, or we are not appreciating the 
services of those who admininster 
them.— Boston Journal of Education. 


ate 





Seekers After Knowledge. 


Unique conditions prevail in the 
State Normal School of Georgia, where 
are gathered more than six hundred 
pupils, whose ages range from seven- 
teen to sixty years, Year before last 
more than forty of the students were 
over forty, anda half-dozen over fifty 
years old., Widows come bringing 
their children; 
hobbles in on crutches; 
bachelors and grandmothers, heart- 
hungry for knowledge. Tuition is 
free, but the tale of living expenses 
covers many atragedy. A paralyzed 
man has plowed with one hand year 
after year that his young sister might 
attend the school, and she works with 
pathetic desperation to become in 
turn his supporter. Persons inclined 
to grumble because certain educational 
plums have not fallen their way may 
well draw a parallel of conditions. 


> 


Train a boy untilhe is polite un- 
consciously. He who grows up with- 
out this training is handicapped for 





life. Better be drilled in these habits 
than drilled in arithmetic. You can 
secure habit only by drill. Most of 


the lessons of children are by imita- 
tion. —School Education. 
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[ Book Reviews 


‘*Lessons in English.’’ By W. H. Skinner, late 
Superintendent of Schools, Nebraska City, Neb., 
afd Celia M. Burgert, State Normal School, Stev- 
ens Point, Wis., lately Supervisor of Primary 
Schools, Beatrice, Nebraska. 162 pp. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. Introductory price, 50 cents. This 
little manual is unique in the teaching of En- 
glish in the lower grades, being based upon the 
interpretative system of teaching literature, which 
has proved so successful in secondary and higher 
institutions. While the method of presentation 
here given is intended for teachers of all grades, 
the lessons are especially adapted to the first two 
grades, though they may be used to advantage in 
others. The work is largely a compendium of 
results obtained by Miss Burgert, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Skinner, and thus had a thoroughly 
practical note. The book puts into elementary 
application principles of literary study in use in 
the University of Nebraska, where the above named 
teachers imbibed them, and which have been suc- 
cessful embodied in the earlier grades. The Uni- 
versity professor who is responsible, back of the 
author, speaks a word of introduction in the book, 
certifies to the correctness of the adaptation, and 
declares his confidence that with ordinary dili- 
gence and faith on the part of the teacher the sys- 
tem will do ite work which he declares is the edu- 
cation of the feeiings—of taste before the intel- 
lect rather thgn intellect before the taste. 

*x* + 


_ ‘Everyday English.’? Book I. For Inter- 
mediate Grades. By Jean Sherwood Rankin. 
6x73¢ inches. 232 pages. Educational Publish- 
ing Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco. ‘The present volume is a very thorough 
treatment of language from the basis of usage. 
It probably more nearly meets the demand of the 
educational press, that language and grammar be 
completely divorced, than any work yet produced. 

* & # 


‘*New Pieces That Will Take Prizes in Speak- 
ing Contests.’’ Compiled and adapted by Harriet 
Blackstone, Instructor in the Art of Speaking and 
Dramatic Art, Galesburg High School. 5% by 7% 
inches. Fifty-one pieces. Hinds & Noble, New 
York. The material in this book, though suit- 
able for general platform work, is_ especially 
adapted for the use of the contest speaker. The 
variety offered will meet the need of both boys 
and girls in oratorical, dramatic, humorous and 
dialect studies. 





* * # 
‘*Our First School Book.’’ By Carrie Sivyer 
Ferris. 112 pages. Illustrated. Introductory 


price 30 cents. Silver, Burdett & Company. As 
a combination of primer and first reader, the book 
should prove sufficient for the first year’s work in 
reading. In the suggestions for occupations with 
sticks, crayons, and cardboard, it provides a nat- 
ural transition from the kindergarten plays. The 
reading matter throughout takes the form of a 
story. For the most part, the lessons and pictures 
treat of the doings of Jack and May, told usually 
in their own words, and this thread of narrative 
running through the pages gives an interest. that 
is often lacking in books of this class 
* * 


‘‘The Elements of Greek.’? By Francis Kings- 
ley Ball, Ph. D., Instructor in Greek and German 
in the Phillips Exeter Academy. 7% by 5% 
inches. Cloth. .Illustrated. 283 pages. Price 
$1.00. The Macmillan Company, New York. 





‘*Spelling and Word Building.’’ By Eugene 
Bouton, Ph. D. 7% by6 inches. Cloth. 118 
pages. University Pub. Co., New York, Boston 
and New Orleans. First of a series of Spellers, 
A special feature of the book is the arrangement 
of words so as to provide for ample and continued 
reviews without having to recur to formal reviews 
at stated intervals, which are always monotonous 
and attended with difficulties: This is accom- 
plished by presenting on a part of the page, words 
as individuals without reference to their phonic 
relations to other words, and on another part of 
the page the words arranged in columns according 
to phonic laws, under the heading ‘‘Word Build- 
ing.’’ ‘The lists familiarize the child with the 
phonic laws of our language and give him the 
power to call words at sight. In this way most 
of the 2,300 words in the book appear a second and 
third time. 

* * # 


‘*Psychology for Teachers.’ By J. N. Pat- 
ricks, A. M. 7% by 5% inches. 352 pages. 
Educational Publishing Co. In this work on the 
science of Psychology only the fundamental truths 
are presented and they are set forth in the most 
simple and concise language. This book, how- 
ever, is not written down to a primary style, as it 
is the author’s belief that a subject which requires 
no thinking on the part of the reader is worthless 
for educational purposes. The author has suc- 
ceeded admirably in holding the discussion close 
to the title of the book—Psychology for Teachers. 


* & 


The ‘‘Little Woman’’ and the ‘‘Little Men’’ 
Play. Two-act. Forty-five Minute Plays, 
adapted from Louisa May Alcott’s famous story 
**Little Woman.’’ By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 
Illustrated by Reginald B. Birch, illustrator of 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’? The ‘‘Little Men 
Play,’’ etc. Curtis Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, and Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


* # 


‘*Prose and Verse.’’ By J. M. Greene, A. M. 
12 mo. Cloth. 385 pages. Franklin Printing 
and Publishing Co.,Atlanta,Ga. This volume isa 
series of essays on the lives and works of the great 
men of the South—its political, literary, and the- 
ological writers, orators, and statesmen—as_ well 
as on various other topics of historical interest. 
It also contains a collection of original poems. 
Throughout there is an abundance of classic allu- 
sion which show the wide range of reading accom- 
plished by the author. 

* * «# 

**The Advanced Reader.’’ By Ellen M. Cyr, 
author of the Cyr readers. Square 12 mo. Cloth. 
104 pages. Illustrated in tint. Price 3C cents. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. This book is slightly higher 
in grade than the Cyr ‘‘ First Reader,’’ so that it 
may be used to advantage as intermediate between 
the first and second readers or even as an alternate 
first reader. ‘The lessons, in the main, are closely 
allied to the study of nations, geography and cus- 
toms, for the score of illustrations represent artists 
of many different nationalities. By the introduc- 
tion of a number of stories the limitations of a 
single line of study have been avoided, and a 
pleasing variety secured, 

* * @ 


‘‘Toward the Rising Sun.’’ Cloth. 12 mo. 
138 pages. Ginn & Co., Boston. The present 
volume is one of the ‘‘Youth’s Companion’’ 
series, and provides in an interesting and attrac- 
tive form a supply of reading material for either 
home or school that is especially suitable fer sup- 
plementing the formal teaching of geography. It 
presents vivid scenes of India, China, Japan, 
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Korea and the islands of the Eastern seas, a 
region of perennial, and now of very special, in- 
terest. Some of the chapters are on subjects as 
follows: A Morning in Benares, Coyntry Life in 
China, A School in China, Home Life in Japan, 
The Head Hunters of Borneo, Christmas in the 
Tropics, Child Life in Malaysia, The Fire- 
worshippers, etc. A pronouncing vocabulary of 
proper names, foreign words, etc., is added. 
* %* * 

The University of Chicago Press announces a 
book entitled ‘‘The Place of Industry in Elemen- 
tary Education,’’ by Katherine Elizabeth Dopp. 
The appearance of this book is timely, coming in 
response to a very general demand for some prin- 
ciple by means of which to evaluate the various 
forms of industry that are being introduced into 
the elementary school with reference to other fac- 
tors in education. Although written from the 
point of view of scientific research it is sufficiently 
concrete and popular in style to be serviceable in 
Normal schools, reading circles and woman’s clubs. 

* * * 


‘‘Cheerfulnes As a Life Power. By Orison 
Swett Marden. Assisted by E. P. Tenney. 12 
mo. 79 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. To lead men to look on the sunny side of 
things, is the message of this book. The authors 
show cheerfulness to be the lubricant of life’s 
machinery and emphasize the thought that the 
delicate bearings should not be ground away for 
want of oil. Gloom and depression are what take 
so much out of life and detract from the chances 
of success. This book goes a long way in pre- 
senting the bright and cheerful side of life, and 
in inculcating habits of cheerfulness. 

‘*The Hour of Opportunity.’’ By the same author, 
assisted by Abner Bayley, and from the same pub- 
lishers. Illustrated with portraits. -There are few 
who have the faculty of vision and fewer still who 
know how to seize upon an opportunity when they 
see it. The successful men are those who improve 
what opportunities they see. In the race for suc- 
cess, accuracy and thoroughness and industry are 
shown to be not enough without perception and 
executive quality. The book is inspiring. 

* # & 


‘*Selected Essays-from Irving’s Sketch Book.’’ 
With Biographical Sketch. Introduction and 
Notes by Arthur Marvin, M. A., Principal of the 
Union Classical Institute, Schenectady, N. Y. 
This is a new number of the Riverside Literature 
Series. It contains eleven essays from the above 
mentioned book, prescribed by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York for the 
course in First-Year English. It contains also a 
portrait, a chronological table, a biographical 
sketch, notes on the text and grammatical notes 
especially prepared for this volume. 

* * * 

‘‘Elements of English Composition.’’ The 
Mother Tongue, Book III, by Gardiner, Kittredge 
and Arnold. 12mo. Cloth. 431 pages. Ginn 
& Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
London. The ‘‘Mother Tongue Series,’’ Book I 
and II, has become one of the most widely used 
series of grammars now issued. This recent ad- 
dition to the series, ‘‘ Elements of Composition,’’ 
is intended for high school classes, and is based 
upon the same principle that characterizes the 
other two books of the series: it considers lan- 
guage in its relation to thought; it connects the 


“subject of composition with the experiences of 


everyday life, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, with the study and appreciation of liter- 
ature. The high standing of the authors of the 
book is. alone sufficient to make this work one of 
the most notable on the subject that has recently 


appeared. 
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Brown’s Famous Pictures 
One Cent Each, 120 for $1.00. 


2,000 subjects in black and white or sepia. Photo 
graphic reproductions of famous paintings, comprising all the world’s 
masterpieces, by old. and modern masters. 
women, authors, composers, and their homes. 
scenery and architecture. 


Brown’s Miniature Pictures, 500 subjects, 2 for 1 cent. 
Plantinoprints and Carbonpri 
Wall Pictures, 19 x 25, 25c. each. 


Send 2c. stamp for two sample pictures and our new 32 page illustrated catalogue. 


G.P. BROWN &CO., = = 
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‘*Grammar School Geography.’’ By Alexis E. 
Frye, former Superintendent of Schools of Cuba, 
and author of several popular geographical works. 
12% by- 10 inches. 202 pages. Price $1.45. 
Ginn & Company, Boston. The central thought 
throughout this book is Man, thus commerce and 
the related industries occupy a leading place. The 
work is presented in topics in such order as _ will 
enable pupils to reason from one step to another. 
At the end of the lessons are placed many ques- 
tions as helps to guide pupils in their study by 
suggesting what parts of the text call for closest 
attention. A special feature of the work is its 
series of maps and illustrations which are of an 
exceedingly high order. The maps were pre- 
pared expressly for this work by Mr. Henry 
Gaunett, Chief Geographer. of the United States, 
and the pictures are engraved directly from the 
photographes whose selection and grouping show 
the utmost care on the part of the author. From 
both an educational and typographical standpoint, 
this work is of a superior order. 


- # 


Send Subscriptions as Follows: 


I, Three one-year, remitting 50c for each, or 

2, One one-year and one three-year, remitting 
$1.50 for them, or 

3. One three-year or two one-year, remitting $1.00 
and 2o0c extra, and we will have sent to your ad- 
dress for a period of one year, either the Woman’s 
Home Companion or Success as you prefer. 

There is not a teacher or student preparing to teach 
in America but who should avail himself of the 
opportunity to get Normal Instructor and Teachers 
World before the increase in rates. Why not call 
their attention to the matter and remit for them? 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
KODAKS! KODAKS! 


We have them. We have everything for the amateur. Send 
us your films we will develope them. Let us hear from you, we 
want to know you. 


HAVERS G FAGAN, Photo Supplies, 
83 Nassau St., New York, 


10PER CENT. TO 50 PER CENT. SAVED 





















Headquarters for Buying, Selling and 
Exchanging Cameras or Lenses. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
of every description. The bargains we 
offer w 1 surprise you. Just out — new 
: oy acter meg aaa talogue and Bargain 
Listmailed free 

Dept. 2 28 G, N. Y. Camera Exchange, 114 Fulton Street, New York 









Two Tuousanp beautiful, hardy Canaries, 
with wonderfully sweet, clear, musical 
voices. Imported from the best breeders 
in Germany and every one is a gem. 
Tested, guaranteed songsters in ship- 
ping cage only $2.40 each if ordered 
before 1 Dec. Ist. sor emales $1. 1. 00 each. 


00 each and 

Banca ve ship eve ay ee mail 

Sudior bird dasiors ery bas -_ r ae - 
Largest and han mest ca logue 

ot fee birds, cages, etc., ever issued, mailed 

ou mention this per. Com lete bird 
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2786 AGENTS WANTED 


One in every county in the United States, to sell our 


Golden Giate Memorial 





Standard size, 16x 20 inches. Beautiful in design and 
finish. Sells Readily. Large Profit. One of our agents writes, 
“Send me 50 Memorials with frames and glass complete, I 
shall sell 300 or more this month, have them ready for me.” 
Others do as well, why not you? 


SAMPLE COPY POSTPAID 25 CENTS 


Send today for Coteegnes and full particulars about Crayon 
Sepia, Pastel and Water Color Portraits. Regular and ‘od 
size frames, Wall Pockets, Easels, Pictures, etc. 


TEACHERS !1 fey S520 SoiEMisls ca 
us at once 
cP. CORY CO.,, 
41=45 South Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 

















WHAT IS SCHAPIROGRAPH? 


THE DUPLICATOR that cleanly multicopies 
anything written with pen and typewriter, also music 
drawings, etc. One original gives 150 copies BLACK 
inkin15 minutes. Avoids: stencil, washing, delays, 
and expensive supvlies. Price, complete cap-size out- 
fit, $800. Lasts years. 
Sent on 5 days free trial without deposit. 

THE A.SCHAPIRO-GRAPH Co.,265 Broadway,New York 
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A single subject ora college course at home, 
Our instructors are graduates of the lead- 
ing universities, and employ their 
methods. Degrees given by authority of 
Congress. Every course is wholly 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


SIX WEEHS IN THE WINDWARD ISLANDS 


MERTICE MAC CREA BUCK 





All boys, anda goodly number of 
girls, are interested in the adventures 
of Captain Kidd. The very name of 
pirate or buccaneer makes their ears 
tingle, yet how few of them know that 
within a few days’ journey from their 
peaceful homes is a sea dotted with 
little islands whose true history is as 
romantic as the wildest stories of the 
imagination. 

The blue Caribbean, with its groups 
of volcanic islands, known variously 
as the Greater and Lesser Antilles and 
as the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
has been the scene of many a conflict. 
Nature herself has attacked these 
lovely islands with earthquake and 
hurricane and volcanic outburst. Men 
have fought for the possession of them 
because of their natural advantages 
and because of the wealth which other 
men have brought there, gold and 
jewels and slaves. One nation after 
another has seized and held them for a 
time, and sent home ship after ship 
laden with wealth to their mother 
countries. Wild, lawless men, sailing 
under the skull and cross-bones, have 
made these islands the center for their 
piratical voyages and the storing 
places for their stolen treasure. Is it 
any wonder that a girl who had read 
a little of this history should be de- 
lighted to take a six weeks’ voyage 

down the island’’ and see for herself 
these historical places, to leave the 
bleakness of a New York March for 
the blue seas and spicy breezes of the 
Caribbees? 

If you want to follow this cruise get 
out ycur atlas and have your histories 
handy. France, Spain, England, 
Holiand, even little Denmark, all have 
contributed to the strange true story 
of fighting between black and white, 
and between nation and nation. Per- 
haps Spain should be mentioned first, 
because it is to Spain that the Wind- 
ward islands owe the best and the 
worst of their history. Spain was the 
first to conquer them, and it is to 
their Spanish conquerors that they 
owe their lovely names, Santa Cruz, 
(the _Holy cross,) Dominica, Santa 
Lucia, Montsenot. Some of them 
were discovered by Columbus him- 
self, and the islands of St. Kitts was 
named by him St. Christopher not, as 
some mistakenly suppose, from his 
own name, but because he fancied he 
saw in the distant mountain peaks, the 
image of St. Christopher bearing the 
Christ childinhis arms. Santa Cruz 
was the first island at which we stop- 
ped, anchoring a mile or two out from 
the town of Frederiksted. Nearly all 
the islands lack deep-water harbors 
and large steamers must anchor a mile 
ortwo outfrom shore. Frederiksted is 
a lovely place; the water of the harbor 
is of a lovely turquoise blue, the sand 
of the beach is dazzlingly white, and 
back of the shore line is the massive 





fort building, painted a lovely pink, 
and showing against a background of 
deep green trees. People in Santa 
Cruz are of every color, and speak 
half a dozen languages; Dutch, Danish, 
French, Spanish, and English. ‘The 
market place of Frederiksted is famous 
for its babel of tongues. The old col- 
ored women, with their gay turbans, 
make a very pretty picture with their 
wares spread out before them, great 
piles of oranges, limes and grape-fruit, 
bread-fruit, mangoes, sapodillas, va- 
nilla beans, and all sorts of strange 
and queer-shaped fruit. The fish 
women have very attractive wares, 
tropical fish have the lovely coloring 
of a sea shell. _ Among the more com- 
mon fish are sharks and dolphins, cut 
in slices ready for cooking. 

The great manufacure of Santa Cruz 
isrum. The ‘‘green bay tree’’ flour- 
ishes in this island, and has always 
been made a source of revenue, so that 
Santa Cruz, or St. Croix, as it is 
often written, has always been famous 
for its rum and its bayrum. Like all 
the West Indies Santa Cruz has large 
sugar plantations. Later I will de- 
scribe a visit to a sugar plantation in 
St. Kitts. 

Now is the time for your history to 
be put to use to find out which are the 
four European nations which have 
claimed Santa Cruz during the last 
hundred years. 

St. Thomas is an island particularly 
interesting to us as Americans. I 
wonder if you knowwhy! It has been 
for many years a ‘‘coaling station,’’ 
a place where steamers can take ona 
large supply of coal. For this reason, 
many years ago, before Alaska be- 
longed to us, the United States Gov- 
ernment talked of buying it, but one 
of the senators objected to our money 
being invested in a glacier and an 
earthquake, meaning Alaska and St. 
Thomas. St. Thomas is one of the 
most fascinating places for boys in all 
the New World, because it was there 
that the famous Blackbeard had a 
castle, where he could stow away his 
beautiful slaves, and bales of silks, 
chests of jewels and doubloons, and 
all the other trophies of his piratical 
expeditions. His castle is said to 
have stood on the side of the moun- 
tain where the town of Charlotte 
Amelia is built—and rumor says it 
was connected with the sea by an un- 
derground passage. Two other pi- 
rates, Redbeard and Bluebeard are sup- 
posed to have made the town their 
headquarters. Charlotte Amelia—lI|q 
wonder if you can find out for whom 
it was named—is built all up and 
down a mountain side. Some of the] pac 
streets are merely flights of steps, up 
and down which little donkeys can go 
with amazing swiftness. All the black 
people in St. Thomas are eager to get 
away, especially to get to the States, 


as there is very little work to be had 
in the island except in the coaling 
station. Women carry the coal in 
large baskets on their heads. The 
houses are very old and queer, some 
of them have stairs built on the out- 
side, and all of them are green and 
yellow with mildew from the damp- | m 
ness of the climate. 
ple wear very bright colored clothing, 
violet colored calico is a very popular 
fabric. 

Another little island, not very far 
from St. Thomas, 
Dutch. This is St. Martin; very few 
strangers ever visit it, and .it is a 
great event when a steamer is seen 
approaching. When we visited it, 
the governor-general had just been 
paying ita visit. His headquarters 
are in Curacoa, and he is the governor 
of the Dutch West Indies, (which 
islands are under his jurisdiction?) 
Some very old carnon, used in a great 
many wars were drawn out on the 
wharf to be used in saluting him. 
The salt vats are the most interesting 
thing in St. Martin. Salt water is 
allowed to flow into great vats, where 


the heat of the sun causes the water to | | 


evaporate leaving coarsesalt. Steam- 
ers from the far northern cod fisheries 
come toSt. Martin to get this salt for 
packing fish, and bring salt fish to the 
island. 

In St. Martin we had our first ex- 
perience with a leper. Usually lepers 
are kept by themselves in what are 
called pazarettos, but this poor old col- 
ored woman was still allowed to beg 
in the streets. As leprosy is given 
only by touch there is not very much 
danger. 

The public school in St. Martin 
interested us very much. Mostly 
black children attend it, and they are 
taught English. The teacher had 
them sing the Dutch national hymn 
for us in our own language. It is 
very stirring and begins— 

‘*Who Ne’erlands blood feels nobly 
flow, 

Through vein and sinew free,’’ 
and reminded us of the days when the 
great Dutch Admiral said he would 
tie a broom to the mast head and 
sweep the seas. The Netherlands 
have met with great changes since 
those days, and it was rather sad to 
hear her national anthem sung in this 
out-of-the way corner of the globe by 
a band of poor little negroes, and in 
English. 





The piano was invented by an Italian named 
Cristofori nearly two hundred years ago. It has 
taken these two entire centuries to bring the 
piano to the condition of absolute perfection 
now found in the Wing Piano. 

bide = & Son, of New York, make a specialty of 
sup lying their pianos direct to the purchasers 
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rstand this since an cnn retail prone is from 
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the United States on trial paying all freight 
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Wing Piano, New York. 
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THE STOMACH 


is the physical system’s seat of power, whence ema- 
nates all the force gas Vape required for pro} -4 
living. Weak or di: stomachs make life 
burden instead ofa blessing, and every sufferer should 
know of our ‘“‘Hot-Water Remedy.” Madeafter the 
formula of a physician with & Pini d experience in 
one of America’s largest h apna @ wonderful 
change or a permanent cure is apres cally certain in 
every case, Instead of dosing the ayesean with drugs, 
this remedy thoroughly cleansen and heals the di- 
gestive organs and gives Nature a freshstart. Nota 
palate tickler but a practical remedy for a 
people. Once used always praised. Large bottle by 
prepaid ex pe md ora yiiberal sample by EA 
cts. Lent Medicine Co., Desk 7, Binghamton,N. 








BE INDEPENDENT 


Start a mail 
order busi- 
ness in your 
own home, 
We tell — 
how and fur- 
gree vee 

rge 62 page 
catalogs with 
your name 











sv 
you will need. All make money. 1 $5,000 a 
year. Why not you? Send 4cents ry stank for 
sample of catalogue and full particulars. fer- 
ence, Bradstreet or Duns Agency. 
MURPHY MFG. CO., Stamford, Conn., Dept. B. 
for Dr. Adams Remedies 
‘on a gar bemave onearth, 


AGENTS, WANTED: 3 


at, meer aaa Bete Ree PE: 
EDY CO., Bridgeport, Conn., Box 611 


New Self-teaching Method 
MU Ss | C Simplest Yet. Price com- 
plete by mail only 25 cents. 
Home Music Co., Dept. A., 3 Last 14th St., N. Y. 




















In every county in the state to sell 
AGENT transparent handle pocketknives 
WANTED sisriconsnimtonspalc ro, Fy 





terms, Novelty Cutlery Co.,38 St.. Canton, Ohio. 
BiG CATALOGUE FREE te." remtty 
wholesale. 


We WILLIAMS: 6. Chicago, Dept. 127. 





LADIES’ $1,50 a KID GLOVES FREE 


toa few in 
close stamp. National. 


MONEY ries tomy ontsames 
GER Co., 96 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Glove o Oo., St. "Joseph, Mo. 











Correspondents Wanted mat wareood pe. 


Inclose stamp. Bureau of Occupations, 
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A Novel Summer School. 


An innovation in the life insurance 
world this year was the inauguration 
of a school in life insurance for college 
graduates by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society in their home office in 
New Yorkcity. The idea was that of 
Mr. Gage E, Tarbell, second vice pres- 
ident of the Equitable. He organ- 
ized this, what might be called a post- 
graduate school by writing, toward the 
close of he college year, to the pres- 
idents of twenty-five of the foremost 
universities and colleges in the United 
States, a letter stating their purpose of 
starting aclass of instruction in life as- 
surance and their desire of having the 
class as largely as possible composed of 
young men who have, in whole or in 
part, worked their way through college, 
or of men who were especially recom- 
mended to them as desirable by reason 





GAGE E. TARBELL 


of their work during their college 
course. The letter stated the purpose 
of the company to pay the necessary 
expense of the members of the class 
during the course of instruction which 
was to last from thirty to sixty days, 
and at the end of that time, to furnish 
such members as showed adaptability 
to the work situations in connection 
with the company’s general agencies, 
where they would receive a guaranteed 
income with the opportunity, through 
industry and perseverance, of making 
the income several times the guar- 
anteed salary. 

The responses were immediate and 
satisfactory so that when the school 
opened in the library- of the Assurance 
Company building on July 1, the room 
was filled with one hundred and 
twenty-five young men from Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, and other 
Eastern universities. They were 
nearly all students who had worked 
their way through college and were 
willing to work their way through 
life, and the officers of the company 
concluded that its ranks could not be 
supplied from better stock. 

The course of instruction was prac- 
ical. Daily sessions were held at 


which talks were given by the com- 
pany’s representatives,. instructing the 
young men in the art of securing bus- 
iness in addition to teaching them the 
fundamental principles of life insur- 
The young men were put to 


ance, 
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work at once in New York city and 
elsewhere, and during the month of 
July several hundred applications were 
turned in by them. Thus they ac- 
quired practical experience in connec- 
tion with their instruction. In the 
classroom they would tell their diffi- 
culties, and their instructors would 
describe the best means:of overcoming 
them. Before the month ended, the 
students had become enthusiastic sup- 
porters of life insurance and have since 
been assigned to positions in various 
parts of the country. The success of 
the school has exceeded all expecta- 
tions, the results being so gratifying 
to the management that a similar class 
will be held each summer hereafter 
for young men just out of college. 

As a practical plan to educate young 
men in the serious business of life, 
this school of the Equitable Life As- 
surance company is unique and inter- 
esting, but it is only one expression of 
a general tendency along the same 
line. Asa result of the movement, it 
is announced that a prominent school 
of technology in Boston is to establish 
a school in ‘‘insurance engineering.’’ 
In this department will be taught 
methods of construction of buildings, 
so that the present great losses by fire 
will be reduced toa minimum. The 
best means for extinguishing fires will 
be ascertained. It is expected that 
every year this school of insurance en- 
gineering which undoubtedly is an 
adaptation of the Equitable’s plan will 


‘|send out young men practically equip- 


ped to meet practical problems. If 
the great business of life insurance is 
to reach out for young men as they 
leave the colleges and invite them to 
attend a post-graduate preparatory 
business school, why may not other 
lines of business do the same thing 
with equal advantage? What more 
useful course can other captains of in- 
dustry pursue than to follow, in this 
respect, the footsteps of the Equitable. 
There need be no awkward gap in the 
lives of young college men at the 
close of their course if the business 
concerns of the country adopt this 
progressive and truly American idea. 
The manufacturers, bankers, mer- 
chants, and others also have their 
chance. As a prominent insurance 
journal says, ‘‘it remains to be seen 
whether this innovation has not more 
value ina practical educational way 
than the library scheme of Mr. Car- 
negie or the scholarships of Cecil 
Rhodes. ’’ 


-s 


The Old Education and the New. 


Here is a radical difference to com- 
mence with. There is no contempt 
so genuine as that with which the 
old schoolmaster regards the work of 
the educationalist. On the other 
hand, the educationalist has not the 
least respect for the results of the 
schoolmaster’s method—effort—and is 
so overcome that, as yet. he can do 
little more than enter a general de- 
murrer that it is bad, sinful, unhy- 
gienic, immaterial, and irrelevant at 
any time and at all times. He main- 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


the same old Sarsaparilla today. 


Your grandmother’s doctor ordered 


for your father. It’s 


J.C. AyerCo., 
Lowell, Mass. 








tains that those who fortunately have 
not acquired the schoolmaster’s eye 
and habit of mind are able to see that 
it is not essential, in order to feel the 
beauty of Yosemite Valley, that we 
should know the length and breadth of 
it and its geological foundation. Nor 
is it necessary to parse the lines of 
‘*Evangeline,’’ and to obtain diction- 
ary definitions of every individual 
word, in order to feel the character. 
In fact, it is not required, in order -to 
feel the character of George Washing- 
ton and be impelled to emulate him, 
that we must know the hundred and 
one details which, for examination 
purposes, the schoolmaster has brought 
to the focus of consciousness. 

The world is inclined heartily to 
applaud the new educationalist when 
he abuses the old schoolmaster. What 
is more, it must honestly be admitted 
that the new educationalist in the 
schoolroom has, in an alarming num- 
ber of instances redeemed his promise, 
to produce the feeling elements of 
character and citizenship. He cer- 
tainly has demonstrated that his prin- 
ciple, natural interest, assisted by 
suggestion and imitation, is a key, at 
least, to the feeling element. By 
furnishing the pupil with certain in- 
teresting phases in the lives of Leon- 
idas, Horatius, Cesar, William ‘Tell, 
Washington (both George and Booker 
T.,) Franklin, Edison, Robinson 
Crusoe, Evangeline, Black Beauty, 
trees, bugs and bears, etc., he some- 
how has kindled a spark of sympathy 
for good deeds, for healthy ambition, 
for love of freedom, and for duty to 
the state, as well as a human relish 
for the world of many things in which 
we live. In some way he has touched 
hidden chords of feeling which respond 
in thought and action. The pupil 
somehow re-lives, in feeling, the lives 
of these heroes of history, of litera- 
ture, of art, and of natural science, 
and, by this re-living, partakes of the 
character which has ever made for 
manhood and womanhood. In imag- 
ination, he travels to the uttérmost 
parts of the earth, breaks the bondage | Uc. 
of his narrow home environment, and, 
though he may be a waif of the street, 
enters palaces to play with the little 
princelings of character and citizen- 
ship. It is difficult to estimate the 
dynamic suggestiveness of such men 
as Ernest Thompson-Seton, John 
Burroughs, William Long, John Muir, 
and other priests of naturecraft. The 
striking fact is that they have aimed 
at the feelings; and the new educa- 
tionalists, by introducing their pupils 
to these revelations of nature, have 
peopled the fields and mountains with 
living things of emotion, not the dead 
classifications of the intellect. —By 
Fréderick Burk in the June Forum. 





NO MONEY REQUIRED. 


ADIES DON’T spend money fora New Dress when 
youcan getone Free, We offer you this grand 


poy lh of securing absolutely Free 8 yards of Fine 
Wool D an Gleeds, enough for a suit and well worth 


$5.00, for ee cal 2 doz. ofour NEVER- 
and Waist Supporters at 25 cts.each. Thesimplestand most 
successful ge everinvented. Every lady thatsees them 
wants one. Canbesoldinafewhours, Wesend them on 
days FREE TRIAL. Aspecial premium of a Handsome Gold 
Set Ring for those selling and sending money inside of 21 days. 
Don’t hesitate, but send today for full particulars, Thousands 
of ladies are being made happy. Address 


J. H. BRADNACK & CO., 


Dept. 5. STATIONA, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Order by Mail 


a ag tS cut and 
y style desired 
by abilleds workmen in our own 


ops and is guaranteed to be 


tee to Order 


We also guarantee our 
clothes to to be correct in style, 
material, fit and finish, and will 
refund your Lae = if you are 
not perfectly sat: 


Suits $10 t $25 


(Other garments in proportion) 
F Catalogue No. 24, containing 78 Woolen 
TCC Samples, Fashion Plate, Instructions far 
Measuring, Tape Line, etc. Write for it. 
HOME BUYER’S TAILORING COMPANY, (Ine. 
Capital Stock $100,000.00 CHICA 
































PROPER 100 FOR 25 Cts. 


CALLING Name and addressin STEEL EN- 


GRAVED ROMAN OR SCRIPT 
CARDS TYPE. Send 25cstampsor silver. 
Kacody Engraving Co.,11Gram Bld.,Milwaukee, wes 


HOW TO GET MUSIC 
Mammoth Catalogue ape 
one 25c. Piece for 5c. 
pay age bay 4 ty 
sic Library, 30 
New York, 
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A NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEY and BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 
Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Bladder Disorders, difficult or too fre- 
quent passin water, Dropsy, ete. For these dis- 
@ Positive Specific Cure is found in anew 
botanical discovery, the wonderful fn en 
Shrub, called by botanists, the hen 
from the Ganges River, ne as i 
extraordinary record of 300 1,200 hospital aun in 30 
days. It acts direct] * the Kidneys, and cures 
by draining out of Blood the poisonous Uric 
Acid, Lithates, etc., which cause the disease. 
Rev. John H. Watson testifies in the New York 
World that it has saved him from the edge of 
the grave when dying of Kidney disease and ter- 
rible — when cing water. Mr. Calvin 


G. Bliss, N: Brookfield, Mass., testifies to his 
cure of ion oe oe standing Rheumatism. Mr. Jos. 
Whitten of Wolfboro, N. H., at the a age of eighty- 

swellip $ 


five, writes of his cure of Dro mn 

the feet, Kidney disorder an Urinary difficu 
Man: 5 a including Mrs. C. C. Fowler, Lock- 
come N. J.,and Mrs. Sarah Tharp, Montclair, 
Ind., also testit fy to tts wonderful curative power 
oo taaea and allied disorders peculiarto woman- 


That you may test the value of this t a 
covery we will send you by mail Free, One La: 
Case and our book of 1000 testimonials, only ox. 
ing that when cured yourself you will recom- 


mend this sure ific toothers. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, 404 Fourth’ Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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A Child as a Questioner. 


A child is a born questioner. He 
does not have to be trained to bea 
questioner, but he does need to be 
trained as a questioner. Before a 
child can speak his questions, he looks 
them; and when he can speak them 
out, his questions crowd one upon 
another for expression, until it would 
seem that if we were to answer all his 
questions we would have little time 
for anything else. The temptation 
that comes tous, whether we be 
parent or teacher, is to repress the 
child rather than to train him. Here 
is where we may lose or undervalue 
a golden privilege. The beginning 
of all knowledge is a question. All 
progress in knowledge -is a result of 
continued questioning. What? Why? 
These are the starting-points of in- 
vestigation and research to both old 
and young; questioning is the expres- 
sion of mental appetite. He who 
lacks the desire to qvestion is in 
danger of intellectual starvation. 
Yet, with all the importance that, on 
the face of it, attaches to a child’s 
impulse to ask questions, it is true 
that we take far more pains to check 
children in their questioning than to 
train them in their questioning. 

By showing our disapproval of his 
questions, sooner or later the child 
comes .0 feel that the fewer questions 
he asks the more of a man he will be; 
and so he represses his impulse to in- 
quire into the nature and purpose and 
meaning of that which newly interests 
him, until, perhaps, he is no longer 
curious about that which he does not 
fully understand, or is hopeless of re- 
ceiving satisfaction concerning the 
many problems which perplex his 
wondering mind. By the time he 
has reached his youth, he who should 
be full of questions in order that he 
might have knowledge, seems to be 
willing to live and to die in igno- 
rance rather than to make a spectacle 
of himself by multiplying questions 
that may be an annoyance to others, 
or that may be deemed a source of 
discredit to himself. The most com- 
mon excuse that has come to us in the 
study of this question is the want of 
time. We observe, however, that it 
takes time to feed a child; to wash it 
and to dress it; but it also takes time 
to select food for the child’s mind. 
It is much easier as well as much more 
common, besides being more impos- 
ing, for just to talk toa child ona 
subject which we do not understand 
and which the child does not, than it 
is for us to be questioned by the child 
on a subject full of interest to him 
and of which he desires to know. 

That there ought to be limitations 
toa child’s privilege of questioning 
is evident; every privilege, like every 
duty, has its limitations. But the 


limitations of this privilege ought to 
be as to the time when questions may 
be asked, and as to the persons of 
whom they may be asked, rather than 
as to the extent of the questioning. 
When to ask and of whom to ask must 
be made known in connection with the 
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training as a questioner. A very 
simple answer to his every question is 
all that a child looks for; but that is 
his right, if he is honestly seeking to 
know; and it is our duty to give it to 
him if he comes for it at a proper 
time and in a proper spirit. A child 
is harmed if he is unduly checked asa 
questioner; and he is helped as he 
could be in no other way, as a truth- 
seeker, if he be encouraged and wisely 
trained by his parents in a child’s 
high prerogative as a questioner.— 
Educator-Journal 
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Some Queer Answers. 


School examination papers still con- 
tinue to furnish amusement for the 
examiners. An English paper gives 
some answers received in an examina- 
tion on historic subjects. They are 
as follows:— 

‘‘John Wycliffe invented gun- 
powder and discovered magnifying 
glasses.’’ 

‘*Wat Tyler ‘was a kind of descend- 
ant to that of Wycliffe of the same 
nature.’ ”’ 

‘‘Wat Tyler started the poll-tax, 
and Richard II. rode at him and 
struck him with a poleaxe.’’ 

‘‘Magna Carta said that. people 
should not be imprisoned for debt if 
they had enough money to pay it off.’’ 

‘Simon de Montfort was called 
Simple Simon.’ 

‘‘Wat Tyler pillaged the Crystal 
Palace.’’ 

‘‘The battle of Hastings was fought 
at Shrewsbury.’’ 

‘Richard I. was killed at Fort 
Chabrol in France.’’ 

‘‘The Black Prince is always the 
eldest son of the King of England.’’ 

‘« The Court of Common Pleas should 
be stationary and go through each 
county four times a year.’’ 

‘*Magna Carta said that Common 
Pleas should not be carried about on 
the King’s person.’’ 

‘« At Bannockburn the Scotch placed 
honeycombs in the ground, which 
threw the English into confusion.’’ 
(The real meaning is, of course, that 
the ground was honeycombed with 
pits. ) 

‘‘The Black Prince extinguished 
himself at Crecy; he afterwards re- 
turned home shaggered with health 
and debts.’’ 

‘*Wat Tyler ‘led the pheasants’ re- 
volt: he himself a pheasant.’ ’’ 

‘‘Richard I. was taken prisoner by 
the Duke of Austria; he was after- 
wards ransacked.’’ 

The following is from a Euclid 
paper :— 

‘«An angle is the exclamation made 
by two lines on meeting in a plain.’’ 


nS 





An English View of Schools. 


An English visitor to America, W. 
Walker Jubb, has been writing back 
to the English papers extensive arti- 
cles detailing his observations in a 
minute investigation of our public 
school system. The conclusion of one 
of his articles will, we think, prove 
interesting to our readers: ‘‘These 
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schools cannot be called ‘godless 
schools.’ In those of the city of 
which I am writing one of the regula- 
tions is that ‘the opening exercises 
shall begin with the reading of sacred 
Scriptures.’ 

‘In addition to this there is a state 
law which says: ‘It shall be the duty 
(of teachers) to:impress on the minds 
of the children the principles of piety 
and justice, and asacred regard for 
truth, love of country, humanity and 
universal benevolence, sobriety, in- 
dustry and frugality, chastity, modera- 
tion and temperance, and those other 
virtues which are the ornament of 
human society.’ There is not much 
chance of children growing up ‘edu- 
cated devils’ who imbibe these prin- 
ciples. If the children in our English 
schools were to have their lives adorned 
by these sermon-on-the-mount vir- 
tues, they would, I think, make far 
better members of society than do 
those who are now. schooled in theo- 
logical dogma and sectarian bitter- 
ness. I have seen the children of the 
two orders of school, and have seen 
the kind of men and women that they 
make, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the free common schools 
of America turn out far better mate- 
rial than do the so-called ‘voluntary’ 
schuols of England.’’ — Western 
Christian Advocate. 





No Man for a Fuss, 

A Fifeshire farmer gave his herd 
laddie, Jamie (a half-wit), a ticket to 
admit him to a sacred recital ina 
neighboring town, to be given by 
local talent, and told the lad to be 
sure and enjoy himself. 

The farmer was greatly surprised 
to find his servant in the kitchen long 
before the conclusion of the perform- 
ance, and upon asking him why he 
had returned from the recital, Jamie 
replied: 

‘‘Weel, maister, ae man yonder be- 
gan to sing, ‘I’m the King of Glory;’ 
then anither said he ‘was the King of 
Glory,’ and when I saw three ithers 
standin’ up an’ sayin’ they were ‘the 
Kings of Glory,’ I kent there was to 
be a fecht, so I cam awa’ an’ left them 
to finish it amon’ themselves.’’— 
Dundee Advertiser. 


Tess—I heard him say he felt rather 
encouraged because you left the gas 
turned low in the parlor when he 
called. 

Jess—How foolish of him! One 
needs a dark room to develop a nega- 
tive. —Philadelphia Post. 








Drake’s Palmetto Wine Tonic-Compound 

For indigestion, Flatulency, Consti- 
pation and Catarrh of the Mucous 
Membranes. Every case is cured ab- 
solutely with one dose a day; gives 
immediate relief and cures to stay 
cured. One trial bottle of Drake’s 
Palmetto Wine Tonic-Compound will 
be sent prepaid, free of charge, to 
every reader of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
who needs it and writes for it. Ad- 
dress your letter or postal card to 
Drake Formula Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 





THE 


Kola Plant 


CURES 


ASTHMA 


The Afri- 
Free. can Kola. 
Plant is Nature’s Posi- 
tive Cure for Asthma. 
In the short time since 
its ig a — ~ 
markable botanica 
product has come into The Kola Plant. 
unive’ use in the Hospitals of Europe an 
America as an unfailing specific cure for yp Prom 
in every form. Its cures are really marvelous. Dr, 
W. H. Vail, a prominent ree of St. Louis, 
Mo., writes March 8 1902, that he used Himalya on 
seven different Asthma patients with satisfactory 
results in every case. Mr. R. Johnson, Sr., Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., writes Jan. 27, 1902, that he suffered 
with Asthma for fifty years, but Himalya cured him 
after twenty gg ee) and every change of cli- 
mate failed. iss Emaline Bolton of 389 Conarroe 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., writes that Himalya is the 
only Asthma medicine of merit. It cured her after 
twenty years’ suffering. Rev. J. L. Coombs wrote 
to the New York World, July 28rd, that Himalya 
cured him of Asthma of thirty years’ standing, 
Hundreds of others send similar testimony proy- 
ing Himalya a wonderful remedy. If you suffer 
from Asthma in any form, in order to prove the 
Power of this new botanical discovery, we will 
Send yoy one trial case by mail entirely free. It 
costs you absolutely nothing. Write today to 


THE KOLA IMPORTING COMPANY, 
No. 1164 Broadway, . New York, 


Gkabe HAIR SWITCHES, 


FINEST HUMAN HAIR, ORDINARY COLORS, 
2 oz. 20 inches, $0.90 | 3 oz. 24 inches, ®2.25 
20z. 22 inches, 1.26 | 84 oz. 26inches, 3.25 
2% oz. 22inches, 1.40] 40z. 28inches, 4.00 
Remit five cents for postage. 

All short stem, three strands. Send sample lock 
of hair. We can match perfectly any hair. All orders 
filled Fredy. Money refunded if desired. Illu- 
strated Catalogue of Switches, WIGS, Curls, Bangs, 
Pompadours, Waves, etc., free. We send owitthes ee 
mail on approval, to be paid for when received, if 
satisfactory. Otherwise to be returned to us by mail. In ordere 
ing, write us to this effect. This offer may not be made again, 

R RTS SPECIALTY CO. 

OLD, RELIABLE HAIR GOODS HOUSE, 

112—14 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


we @* 32 GOLD 2 WATCH 
Bet 1 Jeweled Am. movement. Hunting ease, 


Perfect timekeeper. Guaranteed by 
manfr. SentC. 0. D, You can examine at 
express office before paying our Special 
price $3.50. If not satisfactory return at 
our expense. State whether Ladies or 


Gents 1 i 
220 EEE cccmpenies onder 


BERG MEG. CoO. 
Dept N, 180Dearborn8t.,Chicago. 
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Dr. Robinson's perfumed Ori- 
ental liquid enamel, used by 
the site SA aga weer 
roof; perfectly harmless; 
YOUR ies in 2 minutes; 50 and 7% 
cents a bottle; sent prepaid on 

os price ;agents wanted. 

Ad. Empire Co.,525 American 


8 8 
Fing er Nails, Bldg., New York. 
S$ [ Feseenee s een Positioa perma- 
nent. 








uce our four reme- , 


itp tery not necessary. 
WASHBURN REMEDY CO,, 119 Nassau St., New York City. 


FOR INSTANT RELIEF 

and permanent cure of cramp, colic, croup, dys* 
pepsia, headache, heartburn, lumbago, neu- 
ralgia, stings,burns,frost bites,cuts,sprains, 
bites of uh rine insects or reptiles, use 
SWIFT SURE PAIN CURE, a ranteed remedy, 
swift in action, sure in effect, lutely harmless, 
for internal or external use. Always Ready. Full 
size package by mail, 25cents. THESWIFTSURE 
REMEDY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. Agts. wanted. 








WARTS AND MOLES positively removed by 
‘*Antimole,” leaving no scar or injurious effect 
to system. 7ica a enough for a dozen warts 
or moles. Send P. O. or Express money order. 
CHAS, M. MAHR & CO., Monongahela, . 
Washington ('o., Pa., Drawer “KK.” 





6 OVE Direct from factory to consumer, at 
factory prices. Send two cent stamp 

for illustrated catalog. 
AMERICAN GLOVE WORKS, 


Gloversville, N. Y. 


with cold, grip, 
NEVER SICK jesusfe2 
our preventive. 


Fourth r in successful use. GAVO & CO,, 
OLNEYVILLE, RHODE ISLAND. . 


30 Genuine Confederate Money for $1. 
Robt. Maxwcil, Box L., South Bend,Ind. 


PIMPLES a suse 


clear and ony f Pe ly harmiess. Send 10c. 
SpecificRemedyCo. Dept K, Cleveland, 0. 
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Photograph ‘Souvenirs 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL. Specially pre for each school. 

1. Size one-fifth than above illustration. 

2. Have photograph of teacher or school building as desired. 

8. Have two or more cards, according to number of pupils. 

(a) First card-contains photograph, name of school, place and date, together with 
name of teacher and school officers. 4 

O) Second card contains names of pupils. When all cannot be printed on one card 
others are added. 

4. The cards are tied with silk cord as shown in cut. ‘ 

5. Being printed in gold, on fine white ped Pape og cards with handsomely embossed 
border, these souvenirs are more attractive than many gifts costing double the amount. 

6. THE PHOTOGRAPH is copied from any good pho’ ph, and we rantee the con 
to be ps gone as the original though ocemarity we a in size. Piccagrapha sions 
are admirable gifts, and when combined with these Souvenirs, which contain some- 
thing of special interest to each pupil, their value is greatly enhanced. 

9. COST, ETC. One dozen or less, 95c. Additional ones, 334c. each. We pay postage on 
Souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Each order should be for as many as 
there are names to be printed. 

8. IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph; write distinctly 
matter desired on title card, also name of pupils, 


Flag Souvenirs—Plain Souvenirs. 


{n addition to the Photograph Souvenirs we have (a) Plain Souvenirs, which are ex- 

actly like the Photograph style, except a neat design is substituted for the photo- 
grap! . These cost 20 per cent less than the sag 9 style. 
(>) Flag Souvenirs, w are exactly like the p onerees style, except that the 
American flag embossed in colors, takes the place of the ges. They sre 
handsome, and designed to instill patriotism in the minds of the young. They cost 4 
per cent less than the photograph style. 


Souvenir Booklets. 

These are a new line and justly very popular. They re 
tain the characteristic features which have made our 
regular lineso popular. They are in booklet form, have 16 
pages each, tied at back with silk cord, printed in colors 
on fine ‘‘egg shell’? paper (covers in black and gold). We 
have four tiiles; Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and 
7\ Lowell, and unless otherwise directed, each order is made 
=4 up in due proportions from the four. These Booklets have 
beautiful cover designsin which the portrait of the author 
is wreathed. Each is filled with choice selections from 
the chosen author except the two middle pages, which 
are printed specially for each school, one of these pages 
containing matter similar to that placed on the title page 
of Souvenir described above, the other the names of pupils 
as on second card of Souvenirs. These booklets are 
414x534 inches in size and are gifts suitable for any occa- 
sion. COST—15 or less, $1.25. Additional, 4c. each, 
Plain ones, having no special printing, but containing a 
presentation page, 45c. a dozen, or 3c. each in lots of 50 or 
more. 

FOR THE CLOSE OF BERIOCL., ce any special occasion, these Souvenirs and Booklets 
re 














have no equal. They have n presented to over one million pupils during the past 
four years and are today mo. pular than ever before. 

SAMPLES. One of each style will be sent to any address on request. Send for samples at 
once and judge for yourself before ordering. 

THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these Souvenirs lies on their # npg o features. 
Every pupil is delighted and will keep them as no other gift would be kept because 
of the names, etc. pee on them. 

STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire when ordering. 

EMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 
ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Box 1049, Dansville, N. Y. 


































































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 





True Stories of Great Americans 


SENT ON 
APPROVAL 


We want every True 
American to see, exam- 
ine and appreciate “Trae 
Stories of Great Amer- 
icans,’’ hence our offer to 
send these books to any 
persons who will sign 
and return to us the 
blank printed below togeth- 
er with 48e. for expressage 
for cloth bound or 30e, for 
paper bound set. 


TRUE STORIES OF 
GREAT AMERICANS 
is the general title of a series 
of character sketches of 
twelve great statesmen 
a = the \ nana 

0: merican history. 
Every schoolboy knows their services to the government yet few are familiar with their private ives, 
Their lives read like romance and the story oftheir struggles, privations and devotion to Suey can but 
me wate renee Me patriotic American. 

e volumes are W n in a popular style which will appeal alike to the young and old. They are 
designed to teach American history by biography. In connection with the life and stories of each cam 
ter is a full account of the great and stirring events in which he hada part. Their lives constitute a history 
of the United States, and no one can read these fascinating stories without feeling a national pride in a 
country which raised from the humble walks of life, men who rank among the leading statesmen ofthe world, 


The Series Comprises the Following Titles. 


Thomas Jefferson, Edward S. Ellis A. M., Author of “The People’s Standard 
History of the U. 8.” ete. 
Famep os, John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Author of ‘“Ridpath’s History of the 
2 etc. 


Cc. 
John Ly “tong John R. Musick, Author of “The Columbian Historical Nov- 
els,” e 


Samuel Adams, Samuel Fallows, D. D., LL. D., Ex-Sup’t of Public Instruction 
of Wis. ; Ex-Pres. Ill, Wesleyan University. 

Benjamin klin, Frank Strong, Ph. D., Lecturer on United States History, 
Yale University. 

John Adams, Samuel Willard, LL. D., Author of “Synopsis of History,” etc. 

‘Alexander Hamilton, Edward 8. Ellis, A. M., Author of “The People’s Stand- 
ard History of the U. 8.” etc. 

George Washington, Eugene Parsons, Ph. D., Lecturer on American History, 


e 

John Randolph, Richard Heath Dabney, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of History, 
University of Virginia. 

Daniel Webster, Elizabeth A. Reed, A. M., Ex-Pres, Illinois Woman’s Press 


ion. 
Henry Clay, H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph. B., Professor of American History, 
niversity of Nebraska. 
Abraham Lincoln, Robert Dickinson Sheppard. D. D., Professor of American 
and English History, Northwestern University. 


























SIZE. The Volumes are 5% x 7% inches in size and the set contains about 1400 
Brke average ot about 120 eo r volume 

BINDING. Two styles, Red English Cloth and Manilla with cloth backs. 

THE PAPER is the same in both editions, being heavy supercalendered stock 


ofa ro frase. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS give alifeand zest to the books which could not 
otherwise have been attained. We give a specimen illustration on this page 
merely to show how rich the books are in this respert. There are a large 
= the complete set, illustrating rare historical articles, places and 

nciden 

THE AUTHORS need no introduction. The mere announcement of their 
names gives a certificate of character to the books themselves. 

PRICE. In cloth binding $2.50 per set. In manilla with cloth backs, 


TRANSPORTATION is perete by the purchaser: 48c. for cloth bound set; 
80c. fo r bound. 


r the 
‘Washington’s SENT ON APPROVAL. Would you like to examine these books? If so cut 
— as out order blank printed below, sign it and forward to us with transportation 
Sword and Staff. cherees. The books will then be sent to you, charges prepaid. 
Nine ot f st WHEN YOU RECEIVE THE BOOKS carefully examine them. if you 
number of rare il- are not pleased with them advise us within ten days, and we will im- 


lustrations mediately refund the amount advanced for transportation and 
appearing in these give you shipping instructions. If you are pleased and we know you 
books. will be) you are to pay for them within 30 days, either by cash remit- 











tance or By securing subscriptions to our publications to theamount 

of 84.00 for the cloth binding, or $2.00 for the paper binding. 

DO YOU WISH THESE BOOKS? Ifso do not hesitate. Send in order at once, The first 
ordering from each community has best chance on subscription plan. 








FILL OUT, SIGN AND FORWARD AT ONCE. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN :—I wish to examine a set of True Stories of Great Americans in 
binding. In accordance with your offer you may forward one set to my 





(Specify Cloth or Paper) 

address, Immediately on receipt of books I agree to examine them, and if not pleased with them to 
notify you to that effect within ten days, it being understood that you are to refund amount sent for 
transportation and give directions for returning. 

If pleased with the books I agree to pay for them within thirty days either by remitting 
$2.50 ifcloth binding be ordered, or $1.25 if paper binding, or tosend subscriptions for either NonmaL 
INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS’ WORLD, OR WORLD'S EVENTS, or both, to the amount of $1.00 if 
¢ oth binding be ordered, or $2.00 if paper binding, rem!tting the full amount collected for such sub- 


scriptions. BREN, * cents to pay transportation. 

Ss ieen po SERN pean fs UE Tata eM 1902. ya Mr ripe eR 

Fe Te ose Soccwapccabsdcamesucmeetoasbeconudapson PD SEAR PERO 6 DAIS REAR AS 
ERE TO ITE NL ED. RENE ERIN Ey NOR FORA le SB 8 A 


*For transportation enclose 48c. if cloth binding be ordered ; 302. for paver binding. 











DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, full size (30 x 36 in) fac-simile. We own the only fuli size 
plate in existance from which this immortal work can be reproduced. It is furnished in two styles, 
on enameled c'oth, mounted for hanging on wall and on fine heavy parchment paper suitable for 

ing. We issue this solely for premium purposes and under no circumstances will it be soid. It 

will, for a limited time, be given to each person sending a cash order for a set of True Stories of 

great Americans provided you enclose for mailing, etc., 15c., if the cloth mounted be desired 10c. 
r the paper. It should hang on the walls of every school room and every home, 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, - - - - New York. 








“FOR 34 YEARS A 


STANDARD PIANO” 
———————————————— 





The Wing 
Piano 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO, 


You need this boo A Book—not a catalogue—that 


gives you all the information possessed by experts. It makes the 
selection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge 
of tone, action, workmanship and finish: will tell you how to know 
good from bad. It describes the materials used; gives pictures of all 
the different parts, and tells how they should be made and put to- 
gether. It is the only book of its kind ever published. It contains 
116 large pages, and is named **The Book of Complete Information 
about Pianos.’? We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano, 


Write for it. 


S ave from We make the WING PIANO and sell it. 

ourselves. It goes direct from our ‘factory. 
$100 to $200 to your home. We do not employ any 

agents or salesmen. When you buy the 
WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of construction and our 
small wholesale profit. This profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more 
than twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and must charge from 
$100 to $200 profit. They can’t help it. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


No [loney.in Advance. 




















We Pay Freight. 


We will send any WING PIANO to any part of the 
United States on trial. We pay freight in advance and do 
not ask for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, 
we take it back entirely at our expenses You pay us noth- 
ing unless you keep the piano. There’is absolutely no risk 
or expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Easy Monthly Payments. 











Instrumental Attachment 


A special feature of the Wing Piano: It imitates perfectly the 
tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music 
written for these instruments, with and without piano accom- 
paniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on 
the piano as though rendered by an entire orchestra. The 
original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and 
it cannot be had in any other piano, although there are several 


imitations of it. 








a= lao roe 
A Wing Style—g5 other styles to select from, 


‘ M is the handsoniést style made in the United 
This Piano States. It is also the largest upright made— 


being our concert grand with longest strings, largest size of sound- 
board and most powerful action, giving the greatest volume and power 
of tone. It has 7% octaves, with overstrung scale, copper-wound bass 
strings; three strings in the middle and treble registers; ‘* built-up’’ 
wrest planks, ‘‘dove-tailed’’ top and bottom frame; “built-up’’ end 
case construction; extra heavy metal plate; solid maple frame; Cana- 
dian spruce sound-board; noiseless pedal action; ivory and ebony keys 
high'y polished; hammers treated by our special tone-regulating de- 
vice, making trem elastic and very du:able: grand revolving fall- 
board; full duet music desk. 


Case is made in Circassian walnut, figered mahogany, genuine. 
quartered oak, and ebonized; ornamented with handsome carved 
mouldings and hand-carving on the music desk, trusses, pilasters, top 
and bottom frame. 


in 34 Years 33,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of 
the United States. WING PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve 
years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or 
material 


BBB 
Win g Organ S are just as carefully made 


as Wing Pianos. They 
have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, easy action, very hand- 
some appearance, need no tuning. Wing Organs are sold 
direct from the factory, sent on trial; are sold on easy monthly 
payments. For catalogue and prices write to 








WING @ SON 227224": New York City 
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